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INTRODUCTION 



This book is the natural sequel of Sociai Origins and 
Pn laiLaw, published three years ago. In Primal Law-, 
Mr. J. J. Atkinson sought for the origin of marriage 
prohibitions in the social conditions of early man, as 
conceived of by Mr. Darwin. Man, in the opinion of 
the great naturalist, was a jealous animal; the sire, in 
each group, kept all his female mates to himself, ex- 
pelling his adolescent male offspring. From this earliest 
and very drastic restriction, Mr. Atkinson, using the 
evidence of "avoidances" between kinsfolk in savage 
society, deduced the various prohibitions on sexual 
unions. His ingenious theory has been received with 
some favour, where it has been understood. 

Mr.Atkinson said little about totemism, and, in Social 
Origins, 1 offered a theory of the Origin of Totemism; 
an elaboration of the oldest of all scientific theories, 
that of Garcilasso de la Vega, an Inca on the maternal 
sidcj the author of the History tif ike Incas. Totems 
he conceived, arose in the early efforts of human groups 
to differentiate each from the others. Mr, Max Muller 
and Dr. Pikler set forth the same notion, independently. 
The "clans," or, a? I say, "groups," needed differentia- 
tion by names, such as are slill used as personul names 
by savages, and by names easily expressed in pictographs, 
and easily signalled in gesture language. The origin 
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of the S'''^up names, or sobriquets, once forgotten, the 
names, as usual, suggested a relation between the various 
name-giving objects and the groups which bore them. 
That relation was explained by the various myths which 
make the name-giving animals, plants, and other objects, 
mystic kinsmen, patrons, or ancestors of the groups 
named after them. From reflection on this mystic 
rapport between the objects and the human groups of 
the same names, arose the various superstitions and 
tabus, including that which prohibits unions between 
men and women of the same animal group-name, 
whether by locality or maternal descent. 

Critics objected that such a "trivial accident" as a 
name could not be the germ, or one of the germs of a 
great social system. But " the name goes before every- 
thing," as the Scots used to say ; and in this book I have 
set forth the great importance of names in early society, 
a fact universally acknowledged by anthropologists. 

It was also objected that names given from without 
would never be accepted and gloried in, so I now prove 
that such names have often been accepted and gloried 
in, even when they are derisive ; which, among savages, 
names derived from plants and animals are not ; they 
are rather honourable appellations. 

So far, I have only fortified my position. But some 
acute criticisms offered in Man by Mr. N. W, Thomas 
enahlc<l me to detect a weak point in my system, as 
given in Social Origins, and so led on to what 1 ven- 
Imc to think not unimportant discoveries regarding the 
Australian social organisations. To Mr. Thomas's re- 
searches, which 1 trust he will publish in full, I am much 
indebted, and he kindly read part of this book in type- 
written MS. 
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I also owe much to Mrs, Langloh Parker, wlio gene- 
rously permitted me to read» in her MS., her valuable 
account of the Euahtayi tribe of New South Wales, 
■vvliich is to be published by Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable. No student has been so intimately acquainted 
as this lady with the women of an Australian tribe ; 
while the men, in a place where they could be certain 
that they were (ree from tribal espianna^f, were singu- 
larly communicative. Within its limits, Mrs, Langloh 
Parker's book, t think, may be reckoned almost as 
valuable as those of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 

By the irony of fortune, I had no sooner seen my 
book in print, than Mr. J. G. Frazer's chapter on 
"The Beginnings of Religion and Toteraism among 
the Aus,tralian Aborigines" {Forfnigkffy Revieiu, Sep- 
tember J905) came into my hands. I then discovered 
that, just when I thought myself to have disentangled 
the ravelled thread of totemism, Mr. Frazer also 
thought, using another metaphor, that his own "plum- 
mets had found bottom " — a very different bottom. 
1 then wrote Chapter XI., stating my objections to 
his theories, Many of these, mainly objections to the 
hypothesis of the rekitive primitiveness of the Arunta 
"nation," had often been urged before by others, I 
was unaware that they had been answered, but they 
have obviously been deemed inadequate. Meanwhile 
the question as between two entirely different solutions 
of the old mystery remains open. 

Since critics oi my Stfciai Origins often missed my 
meaning, I am forced to suppose that I may in like 
manner have misconstrued some of the opinions of 
others, which, as 1 understand themj I am obliged to 
contest I have done my best to understand, and shall 
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deeply regret any failures ol interpretation on my 
own part. 

Necessarily I was unaware that in Mr. Frazer's 
opinion, as set (orth in his essay of September 1905, 
" the common assumption tJiat inheritance of the totem 
through the mother always preceded inheritance of it 
through the father need not hold good." I have 
throughout argued on that assumption, which 1 under- 
stood to be held by Mr. Frazer, as well as by Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Howitt, and, most authorities. If it be 
correct, as I still think it is, it cannot but be fatal to 
the Aruitta claim to primiti\'enes&. But Arunta society 
is, in many points^ so obviously highly organised, and 
so confessedly advanced, that I am quite unable to 
accept this tribe as an example of the most archaic 
slate of affairs extant. If 1 am wrong, much of my 
iU'gument is shaken, and of this it is necessary to warn 
the reader. But a tribe really must be highly advanced 
in organisation, if it can afford to meet and devote 
four months to ceremonials, as it did, in a region said 
to be relatively deficient in natural supplies. 

In this book I have been able to use the copious 
materials of Mr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
tn their two recent works. It seems arrogant to difler 
from some of the speculative opinions of these dis^ 
tinguished observ-ers, but ''we must go where the logos 
leads us." 

I end by ttianking Mr. H. ]. Ford for his design of 
Eagle Hawk and Crow, heading the totems in th«ir 
phratrics» aod betrothing two interesting young human 
ntiabcrs vi these divisions^ 
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CHAPTER I 

ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 

Tie DiakinE of the local tribe of savage ty — Earliest knowa stage of society 
— Result of complex piocesscs — Elaborate tribal roles— Laws altered 
delibeiBlely : sometimes borrowed — Exisling legisltiive methoda of 
savages nat primitive — The tribe a gradual coniiiiesi of culture — Th« 
oibc ■ combination of small pre-ttibal kinships— History of pretest 
towards the tribe traceable in surviving institutions — From piunon to 
Law — Rudeness of native culture in Australia — Varieties of sodal 
o^ninitioD Cbere — I. Tribes with two phiatries, totenu, femnle descent 

— Tribes of this OTgBjlisalioii diflci as to ceremonies and beliefs — Si?rO* 

beliefs tend to polytb^i^Ta; others towards moootbeism — Some tribes of 
pristine organiEation have totemic niagic and pirraunt: others have not 
—The more nortbera tribes of pristine OTgani&atian share Che ceietnonjes 
and beliefs of central tribes: not so the soulh-eaEtem trtbei — Second 
form (a) o( »acia.i o^iliiisation bos male descent — Second form (#][ has 
fcmtlc descent plus " matricnonial classes" — Accmiat of these — Eight- 
class system-— The Arunia nation— -Thdc peculiar form of belief in 
reincainalion — CAmHh^ nanja — Reeapiiulation~-The Euahlayi tribe. 

The question of the origin of tolcmism has more than 
the merely curious or antiquarian interest of an historic 
or prehistoric mystery. In the course of the inquiry we 
may be able to discern and discriminate the relative con- 
tributions of unreflecting passion, on one hand, and of 
deliberate reason, on the other, to the structure of the 
earliest extant form of human society. That form is 
the savage local tribe, as known to us in America and 
in Australia. 

A 
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Men live in united local communities, relatively 
large, and Carefully regimented, before they have learned 
to domesticate animals, or to obey chiefs, or to practise 
the rudest form of agriculture, or to fashion clay into 
pottery, or to build permanent hovels. Customary law 
is older than any of these things, and the most ancient 
law which we can observe unites a tribe by that system 
of marriages which expresses itself in tolemisra. 

It is plain that the processes of evolution which have 
resulted in the most backward societies known to us, 
must have been very complex. If we reflect that the 
society of the Australian aborigines presents the institu- 
tion of local tribes, each living peacefully, except for 
occasional internal squabbles, in a large definite tract of 
country; cultivating, on the whole, friendly relations with 
similar and similarly organised tribes; while obeying a 
most elaborate system of rules, it is obvious that these 
social conditions must be very remote from the abso- 
lutely primitive.! The rules of these tribes regulate every 
detail of private life with a minuteness and a rigour that 
remind us of what the Scottish Cavalier (1652) protested 
against as "the bloody and barbarous inconveniences of 
Presbyterial Governraenl." Yet the tribes have neither 
presbyters, nor priests, nor kings. Their body of 
customary law, so copious and complex that, to thic 
European, it seems as puzzling as algebra is to the 
savage, has been evolved, after a certain early point, by 
the slow secular action of "collective wisdom." We 
shall 0nd that on this point, early deliberate modification 
of law, there can be no doubt. 

The recent personal researches of Mr. Howitt and 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen make it certain that tribal 

' Howitt, tfatitu Tri&ct of Smtth-Eail AtltraJia, p. 4I. 1904. 
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a£Fairs, now, among many tribes at least, are discussed 
with the utmost deliberation, and that modibcattons of 
institutions may he canvassed, adopted, or rejected, on 
the initiative of seniors, local " Headmen/' and medicine 
men.i It is also certain that tribe borrows from tribe, 
in the matter of songs, dances, and institutions, while 
members of one tribe are permitted to be present at the 
sacred ceremonials of others, especially when these tribes 
are on intennirrying terras.' In such cases, the cere- 
monials of one tribe may affect those of another, the 
Amnta may influence the Urabunna, who borrow their 
sacred objects or churinga for use in their own rites. We 
even hear of cases in which native religious ideas have 
been propagated by missionaries sent from tribe to 
tribe.» 

Thus, conservative as is the savage by nature, he is 
distinctly capable of deliberate modification of his rites, 
ceremonies, and customary laws, and of interchanging 
ideas on these subjects with neighbouring tribes. 

All this is true, to-day, and doubtless has long been 
true. 

But at this point we must guard against what we con- 
sider a prevalent fallacy. The legislative action of the 
nativesj the initiative of local Headmen, and Heads of 
Totems and of "Classes" (social divisions), and of 
medicine men inspired by " some supernatural beings 
such as Kutchi of the DIeri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerrij or 
Daramulun of the Coast Murring/'* is only rendered 
possible by the existence, to-day, of social conditions 

' Cf- for example Speocei and GiUen, ^srikent Trihi tf Centrai AuitraHo, 
p. 36. Howitt, Native Tribes ofSciak-East Australia, pp. 88, 89. 
' Howill, «/ supra, pp. Jll, 512. 
' Hale, CS. Exploring Ejc^diliitit, p, 410. 1846. 
* Howitt, ut supra, p. ^g. 
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which cannot be primitive. To-day the Tribe, with its 
innumerable rules, and its common faith in Kutchi or 
Darainulun, with its recognised local or social Headmen, 
with its regulations for dealing with other tribes, and 
with its heralds or messengers, is an institution "in 
being." But, necessarily, this was not always so; the Tribe 
itself is a great "conquest of culture," and that conquest 
must have been made very slowly. 

The prevalent fallacy, then, is to take unconsciously 
for granted that the people was, from the beginning, 
regimented into tribes, or existed in "hordes" already 
as capable as actual tribes of deliberative assemblies and 
legislative action, and that, in these hordes, a certain 
law, "the universal basis of their social system, was 
brought about by intention," as Mr- Howitt believes.^ 

The law in question, "the universal basis of their 
social system," was nothing less than a rule compelling 
people who had hitherto been promiscuous in their 
unions, to array themselves into a pair of tribal divisions, 
in which no member might marry another member of 
the same division, but must marry a member of the 
opposite division. The mere idea of such an act of 
legislation, for which no motive is assigned (and no 
motive is conceivable) postulates the pre-eiistence of a 
community like the Tribe of to-day, with powers to 
legislate, and to secure obedience for its legislative acts. 
This postulate cannot be granted, it refracts the institu- 
tions of to-day on a past state of society which, in all 
probability, could possess no such institutions. The 
"chaotic horde" of the hypothesis could not allot to 
various human groups the duty of working magic (to take 
an Instance) for the good of various articles of the common 

> Of.eit., p. 89. 
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food supply, nor could it establish a new and drastic rule, 
suddenly regulating sexual unions which had previously 
been utterly unregulated. 

Human history does not show us a relatively large 
mass segregating itself into smaller communities. It 
shows us small communities aggregating into larger 
combinations, the village into the city, the European 
tribes into the kingdom, the kingdoms into the nation, 
the nation into the empire. The Tribe itself, in savage 
society, is a combination oi small kins, or sets of persons 
of various degrees of status ; these kins have not been 
legislatively segregated out of a pre-existing horde 
having powers of legislation. The idea of such a legis- 
lative primeval horde has been unconsciously borrowed 
from the actual Tribe of experience to-day. 

That tribe is not primitive, far from it, but ts very 
old. 

Tribal collective wisdom, when once the tribe was 
evolved, has probably been at work, in unrecorded ages, 
over all the world, and in most places seems, up to a 
certain point, to have followed much the same strange 
course. The path does not march straight to any point 
predetermined by man, but loops, and zigzags, and 
retreats, and returns on itself, like the course of a river 
beset by rocks and shoals, and parcelled into wandering 
streams, and lagging in morasses. Yet the river reaches 
the sea, and the loops and links of the path, frayed by 
innumerable generations of early raen, led at last to the 
haven of the civilised Family, and the Family Peace. 

The history of the progress must necessarily be 
written in the strange characters of savage institutions^ 
and in these odd and elaborate regulations which alarm 
the incurious mind under the names of " Phratries,'' 
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"Totems," "Matrimonial Classes," "Pirraru," and 
" Piraungaru." In these, as in some Maya or Easter 
Island inscription, graven in bizarre signs, Hes the early 
social history of Man. We pore over the characters^ 
turning them this way and that, deciphering a mark 
here and there, but unable to agree on any coherent 
rendering of the whole, so that some scholars deem the 
problems insoluble — and most are at odds among 
themselves. 

Possibly we can at last present a coherent translation 
of the record which lies half concealed and half revealed 
in the savage institutions with their uncouth names, and 
can trace the course of an evolution which, beginning in 
natural passions, emotions, and superstitions, reached a 
rudimentary social law. That law, again, from a period 
far behind our historical knowledge, has been deliberately 
modified by men, much as a Bill in Parliament is modified 
by amendments and compromises into an Act. The 
industry of students who examine the customs of the 
remotest races has accumulated a body of evidence in 
which the various ways out of early totemic society 
towards the civilised conception of the family may be 
distinctly traced. 

Meanwhile we are concerned rather with the way into 
totemism out of a prior non-totemic social condition, 
and with the development of the various stages of 
totemic society in Australia. The natives of that country, 
when unspoiled by European influences, are almost on 
one level as to material culture. Some tribes have rather 
better and more permanent shelters than others ; some 
have less inadequate canoes than the rest; some drape 
themselves against cold weather in the skins of beasts, 
while others go bare ; but all are non-agricultural hunt- 
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ing wanderers, without domesticated animals, without 
priests, and without cliiefs on the level of those of the old 
Highland clans. They are ignorant of pottery, a fact 
*hich marks the very lowest culture; they know not 
the bow and arrow; their implements of stone vary 
from the polished " neolithic " to the rough-hewn 
•' paleolithic " type : a man will use either sort as 
occasion serves. 

While everyday life and its implements are thus rude, 
there are great varieties o£ social organisation, of cere- 
monial institutions, and of what, among Europeans, 
would be called speculative and religious ideas, express- 
ing themselves in myths and rites. 

Taking social organisation first, we begin with what 
all inquirers (except one or two who wrote before the 
recent great contributions to knowledge appeared) ac- 
knowledge to be the most pristine type extant. Each 
tribe of this type is in two intermarrying divisions 
(which we call "exogamous moieties," or " phratries"), 
and each phratry bears a name which, when it can be 
translated, is, as a rule, that of an animal.' We shall show 
later why the meaning of the names has often been lost. 
Take the animal names of the phratries to be Emu and 
Kangaroo, no man of the Emu phratry may marry a 
woman of the same phratry, he must marry out of his 
phratry ("exogamy ") ; nor may a man qf the Kangaroo 
phratry marry a woman of the same. Kangaroo phratry 
must marry into Emu, and Emu into Kangaroo. The 



' There are «u:eptions, oi at least one exception u known to the ™ie of 
inimal nim«9 far pfanitries, a point lo which we shidB return. Di, Roth 
(AT If. Central Quafulanif A bsrigiiui, p. 56) suggests ihaL the phratry names 
W«t*rn arn3 Patula mean One and Two-(cf, p. 26). For Wutaru artd Vutigam, 
howevM, inierpielatiians iodicatine luimca of animals are given, diversely, by 
Mr, Sild|F[iian uid Mr. Chatfield, KamiiaroianJ Kurnai, pp. 4O1 4I1 
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phratry names in each case are, in the more primitive 
types of the organisation (which alone we are now con- 
sidering) inherited from the mother.' A man of the Emu 
phratry marries a woman of the Kangaroo phratry, and 
to that phratry her children belong. Thus members of 
either phratry must be found in any casual knot or 
company of natives. Within each phratry there are, 
again, kinships also known by hereditary names of 
animals or plants. Thus, in Emu phratry, there may 
be kins called, say, Emu, Opossum, Wallaby, Grub, and 
others; in the Kangaroo phtdttry iit^ereni names prevail, 
such as Kangaroos, Lizards, Dingoes^ Cockatoos, and 
Others, The name-giving animals, in this case, are 
called by us "totems," and the human kins which 
bear their nam.es are called "totem kins." No man or 
woman may marry a person of his or her own totem* 
But this, in fact, as matters stand in Australia, puts no 
fresh bar on marriage, because [except in four or five 
tribes of the Centre) if a man marries out of his phratry 
he must necessarily marry out of his totem kin, since 
there are no members of his totem name in the phratry 
into which he must marry. In America, in cases where 
there are no phratries, and universally, where totems 
exist without phratries, marriage between persons of 
the same totem is forbidden. 

The organisation of the more primitive tribes pre- 
sents only the two exogamous moieties or phratries in 
each tribe and the totem kins in the phratries. We 

' That reekohilig descent in the femaEe line, am cr^/c/rmu'i', is curlier than 
reckoning in the mAle line, Mi. Honiii, Mr. Tyli», Dr> Durkbcun, and Mesus- 
SpcQCer and GlUcn, wiih Mr. J. G. Fr»ier, till recently, ate agreed. Stuckc 
tays "uaiully [h« female line only appeals in connection with the Kobong 
(lottmji groups," and he balds the ecceatrie cpiaion (hm totess Att relatively 
late, and thet tbc tribes with natie ure the more primitive I (Tie Pnmiiiif* 
Famiiy, p. a&, 1896.) Thia writer calls Mc. Howill "■ roEiGtanary. " 
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have Crow phratry and Eagle Hawk phratry, and, within 
Crow phratry, Crow totem kin,' with other totem kins; 
within Eagle Hawk phratry, Eagle Hawk totem kin, 
with other totem kins, which are never of the same 
names as those in Crow phratry. 

This wc call the primitive type^ all the other organi- 
sations are the result of advances on and modificatioAS 
of this organisation. It also occurs in America,' where, 
however, the phratry is seldom extant, though it does 
exist occasionally, and is known to have existed among 
the Iroquois and to have decayed. 

On examining Mr. Hewitt's map* it will be seen that 
this type of social organisation extends, or has extended, 
irom Mount Gambier, by the sea, in the extreme south, 
past Lake Eyre, to some distance beyond Cooper's Creek 
or the Barcoo River, and even across the Diamantina 
River in Queensland. But it is far from being the case 
that all tribes with this pristine organisation possess 
identical ceremonies and ideas. On the other hand, 
from the southern borders of Lake Eyre, northwards, 
the tribes of this social organisation have peculiar cere- 
monies, unknown in the south and east, but usual 
further north and west. They initiate young men 
with the rites of circumcision or subincision (a cruel 
process unknown outside of Australia), or with both. 
In the south-east the knocking out of a. front tooth 
takes (he place of these bloody ordeals. The Lake Eyre 
tribes, again, do not^ like those south and east of them, 
hold by, and inculcate at the rites, " the belief as to the 
existence of a great supernatural anthropomorphic 

' Th«t thii is the cue will l>c prored later j the fact has hitherto ocaped 
otsenraiion. 

' Fruer, Tiftemitm, p. 6i. Morgnti, Aiuient Saeuty, pp. 90, ^af si^, 
* /faiiiM Trihtt if SMitk-EAil Attlralia. MmsuHba. 1904. 
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Being, by whom the ceremonies were first instituted, 
and who still communicates with mankind through the 
medicine men, his servants."^ Their myths rather 
repose on the idea of beings previous to man, "' the 
prototypes of, but more powerful in magic than the 
native tribes. These beings, if they did not create man, 
at least perfected him from some unformed and scarcely 
human creatures." » 

Thus, the more northern tribes of primitive tribal 
organisation (say the Dieri and their congeners) have 
belieis which might ripen into the Greek mythology of 
gods and Titans, while the faith of the tribes of the same 
social organisation, further south by east, might develop 
into a rude form of Hebrew monotheism, and the two 
myths may co-exist, and often do. The northern tribes 
about Lake Eyre, and the central and north tribes, work 
co-operative magic for the behoof of their totem animals, 
as part of the common food supply, a rite unknown 
to the south and east. They also practise a custom 
{Pt'rrauru) of allotting men and womeHj married or un- 
married, as paramours to each other, after a symbolic 
ceremony. This arrangement also is unknown in the 
south and east, and even north by west, though almost 
everywhere there is sexual licence at certain ceremonial 
meetings. It is thus plain that the more northern tribes 
of the primitive organisation described^ differ from their 
southern and eastern neighbours (i.) in their most im- 
portant initiatory rites, (ii.) in some of their myths or 
beliefs,' (iii.) in their totemic magic, and (iv.) in their 

I Native Tribes 6f Sotdk-EAtt Attttrnluty p. 640, Fot extuipleii pp. 

• Ibid., p. 487. 

* That », on our present infotiniilicra. It is very untuiuU lor orthodox 
adhesion to one set of mjrrha Co prevmil. 
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allotment of permanent paramours. In the first three 
points these northern tribes of primitive type resemble, 
not the south-eastern tribes of the same social type, but 
the more socially advanced central, western, and northern 
" nations," with whom some of them are in touch and 
even intermarry. It is a dangerous fallacy to suppose 
that all tribes of the primitive tribal organisation are 
soiidaires as to marriager ceremonial rites, and beliefs. 

It is difficult to say which is the second type of tribal 
organisation. We have in Victoria, in a triangle with 
its apex on the Murray River, the organisation already 
described (i), but here descent is reckoned in the male, 
not in the female line. This implies some social advance; 
social institutions, with male descent of the totem name, 
are certain to become local, rather than totemistic. The 
Kangaroos, deriving the totem name from the father, are 
a local clan, in some cases, like the Maclans in Glencoe. 
The Kangaroo name prevails in the locality. This cannot 
occur, obviously, when the names are derived from 
mothers, and the women go to the husband's district. 
We may call the organisation thus described (20), and as 
{2b) we should reckon the organisation which prevails, as 
a rule, on the east of Southern Australia, in Queensland 
and New South Wales, from the northerly and southern 
coast-line (with a gap in the centre of the coast-line), to 
the eastern limits of (i). Here we find (2^) a great set of 
trities having female descent, but each individual belongs 
not only to one of two phratries, and to a totem, but also 
to a " Matrimonial Class." In each phratry there are two 
such classes. Among the Kamilaroi, in phratry Dilbi, 
are "classes" named Muri (male) and Kubi (male). In 
phratry Kupathin are Ipai (male) and Kumbo (male), 
while the women bear the feminine forms of these 
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names. Their meaning is usually unknown, but in two 
or three tribes, where the meaning of the class names is 
known with certainty, they denote animals. 

The arrangement works thus, a man of phratry Dilbi, 
and of matrimonial class Muri, may not marry any 
woman that he chooses, In the other phratry, Kupathin. 
He can only marry a Kubatha, that is, a female of the 
class Kumbo, Their children, female descent prevail- 
ing, are o£ Kupathin fkratry, and of the mother's totem, 
but do not belong to the class either of father (Muri) 
or of mother (Kumbo), They must bdong to the other 
doss within her phratry, namely Ipai. This rule applies 
throughout ; thus, if a man of phratry Dilbi, and of Kubi 
class, marries a woman of Ipai class in phratry Kupathin, 
their children are neither of class Kubi nor of class Ipai, 
but of class Kumbo, the linked or sister class of Ipai, in 
Kupathin phratry. 

Suppose (or the sake of argument that the class names 
denote, or once denoted animals, so that, say — 

In phratry 

Dit^ fMuri^Turtte. 

\Ktibi-BaL 
While in phratry 

/IpHi =Carpe( Sn^t. 

\ Kumbo = Native Ci.1. 



Kiipafkin 



It is obvious that male Turtle would marry female Cat, 
and (with maternal descent) their children would, by 
class name, be Carpet Snakes. Bat would marry Carpet 
Snake, and their children would, by class name, be Cats. 
Persons of each generation would thus belong to clasises 
of different animal names for ever, and no one might 
marry into either his or her own phratry, his or her own 
totem, or his or her own generation, that is, into his or 
her own class. It is exactly (where the classes bear 
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animal names) as if two generations had totems. The 
mothers of Mud class in Dilbi would have Turtle, the 
mothers in Kupathin (Ipai) would have Carpet Snake. 
Their children, in Kupathin, would have Cat. Not only 
the phratries and the totem kins, but each successive 
generation, would thus be delimited by bearing an animal 
name, and marriage would be forbidden between all 
persons not of difTerent animal-named phratries, different 
animal-named totem kins, and different animal-named 
generations. In many cases, we repeat, the names of 
the phratries and of the classes have not yet been trans- 
lated, and the meanings are unknown to the natives 
themselves. That the class names were originally animal 
names is a mere hypothesis, based on few examples. 

Say I am of phratry Crow, of totem Lizard, of 
generation and matrimonial class Turtle; then I must 
marry only a woman of phratry Eagle Hawk, of any 
totem in Eagle Hawk phratry,^ and of generation and 
class name Cat. Our children, with female descent, 
will be of phratry Eagle Hawk, of totem the mother's, 
and of generation and class name Carpet Snake. Their 
children will be of phratry Crow, of totem the mother's, 
and of generation and class name Cat again ; and so on 
for ever. Each generation in a phratry has its class name, 
and may not marry within that name. The next genera- 
tion has the other class name, and may not marry within 
that. Assuming that phratry names, totem names, and 
generation names are always names of animals (or of 
other objects in nature), the laws would amount, we 
repeat, simply to this : No person may marry another 
person who, by phratry, or totem, or generation, owns 

' Somcdmn mcmben of aae totein are said to be restricted to roauriiige 
with members of only one oihci totem. 
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the sime hereditary animal name or other name as 
himself or herself. Moreover no one may marry a 
person (where raatrimoniil classes exist) who bears 
the same class or generation name as his mother or 
father. 

In practice the rules are thus quite simple, mistake 
is impossible — complicated as the arrangements look on 
paper. Where totem and phratry names only exist, a 
man has merely to ask a woman, " What is your phratry 
name ? " If it is his own, an amour is forbidden. Where 
phratry names are obsolete, and classes exist, he has only 
to ask, "What is your class name?" If it is that of 
either class in his own phratry of the tribe, to love is 
to break a sacred law. It is not necessary, as a rule, 
even to ask the totem name. What looks so perplexing 
is in essence, and in practical working, of extreme sim- 
plicity. But some tribes have deliberately moditied the 
rules, to facilitate marriage. 

The conspicuous practical result of the Class arrange- 
ment (not primitive), is that just as totem iaw makes it 
impossible for a person to marry a sister or brother 
•uterine, so Class taw makes a marriage between father 
and daughter, mother and son, impossible.^ But such 
marriages never occur in Australian tribes of pristine 
organisation (i) which have no class names, no collective 
names for successive generations. The origin of these 
class or generation names is a problem which will be 
discussed later. 

Such is the Class system where it exists in tribes with 
female descent. It has often led to the loss and disap- 
pearance of the phratry names, which are forgotten, 

* Howitl, Jfaiiw Tri6a of Soutk-Eait Australia, p. 384, ciring Mr. 
T. G. Fruer. 
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since the two sets of opposed class names do the phratry 
work. 

We have next (3) the same arrangements with 
descent reckoned in the male line. This prevails on the 
south-east coast, from Hervey River to Warwick. In 
Gippsland, and in a section round Melbourne, there were 
*' anomalous" arrangements which need not now detain 
us ; the archaic systems tended to die out altogether. 

All these south central (Dieri), southern, and eastern 
tribes may be studied in Mr. Howitt's book, already 
cited, which contains the result of forty years' work, the 
information being collected partly by personal research 
and partly through many correspondents. Mr. Howitt 
has viewed the initiatory ceremonies of more than one 
tribe, and is familiar with their inmost secrets. 

For the tribes of the centre and north we must 
consult two books, the fruits of the personal researches 
of Mr. Baldwin Spencer, M.A,, F.R.S., Professor of 
Biology in the University of Melbourne, and of Mr. F, 
]. Gillen, Sub-Protector of Aborigines, South Australia.* 
For many years Mr. Gillen has been in the confidence of 
the tribes, and he and Mr. Spencer have passed many 
months in the wilds, being admitted to view the most 
secret ceremonies, and being initiated into the myths of 
the people. Their photographs of natives are numerous 
and excellent. 

These observers begin in the south centre, where Mr. 
Hewitt leaves off in his northerly researches, and go 
north. They start with the Urabunna tribe, north-east 
of Lake Eyre, congeners of Mr. Howitt's Dieri, and 
speaking a dialect akin to theirs, while the tribe inter- 

> IfattM TVibts 0/ Central Australia, 1899. Northtnt TViiej 0/ CaUnt 
Aitslralia, 1904. Macmilloa. 
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marry with the Arunta (whose own dialect has points 
in common with theirs) of the centre of the continent. 
These Urabunna are apparently in the form of social 
organisation which we style primitive (No. i), but 
there are said, rather vaguely, to be more restrictions 
on marriage than is usual^ people of one totem in 
Kirani phratry being restricted to people of one totem 
in Matter! phratry.' 

They have phratries, totem kins, apparently no 
matrimonial classes {some of their rules are imperfectly 
ascertained)^ and they reckon descent in the female line. 
But, like the Dieri (and unlike the tribes of the south and 
east), they practise subincision ; they have, or are said 
to have, no belief in "a supernatural anthropomorphic 
great Being"; they believe in "old semi-human ances- 
tors," who scattered about spirits, which are perpetually 
reincarnated in new members of the tribe ; they practise 
totemic magic; and they cultivate the Dieri custom of 
allotting paramours. Thus, by social organisation, they 
attach themselves to the south-eastern tribes (i), but, 
like the Dieri, and even more so (for, unlike the Dieri, 
they believe in reincarnation), they agree in ceremonies, 
and in the general idea of their totemic magic, rites, and 
mythical ideas, with tribes who, as regards social organi- 
sation, are in state (4), reckon descent in the male line, 
and possess, not/o«r, but (i^A^ matrimonial classes. 

This institution of eight classes is developing in the 
Arunta " nation," the people of the precise centre of 
Australia, who march with, and intermarry with, the 
Urabunna; at least the names for the second set of four 
matrimonial classes, making eight in all, are reaching 

< C£ Hcwlu, N'atht Tri&ts afSeutK-Eatt AHilraiia, pp, iftB-189. Nativt 
Tridts of Central Auitratia, p. 6a 
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A!l the way 

further north to the Gulf of Carpentaria, male descent 
and eight classes prevail, with subincision, prolonged 
and complex ceremonials, the belief in reincarnation of 
primal semi-human, semi-bestial ancestors, and the 
absence (except in the Kaitish tribe, next the Arunta) of 
any known belief in what Mr. Howitt calls the " All 
Father." Totemic magic also is prevalent^ dwindling as 
you approach the north-east coast. In consequence of 
reckoning in the male line (which necessarily causes 
most of the dwellers in a group to be of the same totem), 
iWd/ organisation is more advanced in these tribes than 
in the south and east. 

We next speak of social organisation (5), name!y, 
that of the Arunta and Kaitish tribes, which is without 
example in any other known totemic society all over the 
world, The Arunta and Kaitish not only believe, like 
most northern and western tribes, in the perpetual rein- 
carnation of ancestral spirits, but they, and they alone, 
hold that each such spirit, during discarnate intervals, 
resides in, or is mainly attached to, a decorated kind of 
stone amulet, called churinga nanja. These objects, with 
this myth, are not recorded as existing among other 
"nations." When a child is born, its friends hunt for its 
ancestral stone amulet in the place where its mother 
thinks that she conceived it, and around the nearest 
rtndtrvous of discarnate local totemic souls, all of one 
totem only. The amulet and the heal totemic centre, 
with its haunted nanja rock or tree, determine the totem 
of the child. Thus, unlike all other totemists, the Arunta 
do not inherit their totems either from father or mother, 
or both. Totems are determined by local accident. Not 
being hereditary, they are not exogamous : here, and here 

B 
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alone, they do not regulate marriage. Men tnay, and 
do, marry women of their own totem, and their child's 
totem may neither be that oi its tather nor of Us 
mother. The members of totem groups are really 
members of societies, which co-operatively work magic 
for the good of the totems. The question arises. Is this 
the primitive form of totemism ? We shall later discuss 
that question (Chapter IV.). 

Meanwhile we conceive the various types of social 
organisation to begin with the south-eastern phratries, 
totems, and female reckoning of descent (i) to advance 
to these /)/iKJ male descent (211), and to these with female 
descent and four matrimonial classes (23). Next we 
place (3) that four-class system with male descent; next 
(4) the north-western system of male descent with eight 
matrimonial classes, and last (as anomalous in some 
respects), (5) the Arunta-Kaitish system of male descent, 
eight classes, and non-hereditary non-exogamous totems. 

As regards ceremonial and belief, we place (i) the 
tribes south and east of the Dieri. (2) The Dieri. 
{3) The Urabunna, and north, central, and western 
tribes. {4) The Arunta. The Dieri and Urabunna we 
regard (at least the Dieri) as pristine in social organisa- 
tion, with peculiarities all their own, but in ceremonial 
and belief more closely attached to the central, north, 
and west than to the south-eastern tribes. As concerns 
the bloody rites, Mr. Howitt inclines to the belief (cor- 
fobofated by legends, whatever their value) that "a 
northern origin must ultimately be assigned to these 
ceremonies." ^ It is natural to assume that the more cruel 
initiatory rites are the more archaic, and that the tribes 
which practise them are the more pristine. But this is 

' Hoiriit, fp. eil,, p. 6716. N. T., p. 30. 
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not our opinion nor that of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 
The older rite is the mere knocking out of front teeth 
(also used by the Masai of East Centra] Africa). This 
rite, in Central Australia, "has lost its old meaning, its 
place has been taken by other rites." ^ , . . Increased 
cruelty accompanies social advance in this instance. 
In another matter innovation comes from the north. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen are of the opinion that 
'' changes in totemic matters have been slowly passing 
down from north to south." The eight classes, in 
place of four classes, are known as a matter of fact to 
have actually " reached the Arunta from the north, 
and at the present moment are spreading south- 
wards."' 

Again, a feebler form of the retncarnation belief, 
namely, that souls of the young who die uninitiated are 
reincarnated, occurs in the Euahlayi tribe of north- 
western New South Wales.' Whether the Euahlayi 
belief came from the north, in a limited way, or whether 
it is the germinal state of the northern belief, is uncertain. 
It is plain that if bioody rites and eight classes may come 
down from the north, totemic magic and the faith in 
reincarnation may also have done so, and thus modified 
the rites and " religious " opinions of the Dieri and 
Urabunna, who are said still to be, socially, in the most 
pristine state, that of phratries and female descent, with- 
out malrinionial classes.* It is also obvious that if the 
Kaitish faith in a sky-dweller (rare in northern tribes) be 
a "sport," and if the Arunta churinga nanjaj plus non- 

' N^iv Trii*s of CtHtral /JKi/m^ut, p. jt*. Tt* wme vpinioa u slited 
as very piobable in fforthtm Tritu ff Central Australia, p, 329. 
' N. r.. p. ». 

' Mrfc Lingioh Parket's M.S. 
* l*m unceeUiD a5 to this point unongthe Unbunii*, Aswill appeu later. 
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hereditary and non-exogamous totems, be a " sport," the 
Dieri and Urabunna custom, too, of solemnly allotted 
permanent paramours may be a thing of isolated and 
special development, not a survival of an age of " group 
marriage." 
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Method of inqairy— Error? lo be avoided — Origin of (otemijTn not to be 
l-wkcd foi among the " sports" of sodally ndvanced liibes — Nor aTTKHig 
tiibcs of male reckoninc of desceni — Nor in the tnjrihs explanatory of 
origin of toleroism — Myths of origin of heraldic bearings compared — 
Tritxii in slate of AticcEtor- worship : ihieir totetnic myths cannot be tfue 
— Case of Bantu mylbi (Afriom) — Their myth implies ancestor- worship 
— Anath.tr African myth derives Iribai totems ^m tribal nicknames — 
No totemic myths arc of any historic value — The use of conJEcCurc — 
Every theory must start from conjieclure — Two possible conjectures ss to 
eaiUest men gregariaus (the horde), or lonely site, female mates, and off- 
spring — Five passible conjecture^ a& lo the animLiJ napicB of kinships iti 

relation (ocariy society andexc^my — Theory of the author; of Professor 
Spencer; of Dr. Durkheim; of Mr. Hi 11- Ton t ; of Mr. Howitt — Note on 
McLeonan'ii theory of exc^amy. 

We have now given the essential facts in the problem of 
early society as it exists in various forms among the 
most isolated and pristine peoples extant. It ha,s been 
shown that the sets of seniority (classes), the exogaraous 
moieties fphratries), and the kinships in each tribe bear 
names which, when translated, are usually found to 
denote animals. Especially the names of the totem 
^ndreds, and of the totems, are commonly names of 
anioials Or plants. If we can discover why this is so, 
we are near the discovery of the origin of totemism. 
Meanwhile we offer some remarks as to the method 
to be pursued in the search for a theory which will 
colligate all the facts in the case, and explain the origin 
of totemic society. In the first place certain needful 
warnings must be given, certain reefs which usually 
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wreck efforts to construct a satisfactory hypothesis must 
be marked. 

First, it will be vain to look for the Origin of toteroism 
either among ad%'anced and therefore non-pristine Aus- 
tralian types of tribal organisation, or among peoples not 
Australian, who are infinitely more forward than the 
Australians in the arts of life, and in the possession of 
property. Such progressive peoples may present many 
interesting social phenomena, but, as regards ^u^zc primi- 
tive totemism, they dwell on "fragments of a broken 
world." The totemic fragments, among them, are 
twisted and shattered strata, with fantastic features 
which cannot be primordial, but are metamorphic. Ac- 
counts of these societies are often puzzling, and the 
strange confused terms used by the reporters, Especially 
in America, frequently make them unintelligible. 

The learned, who are curious in these matters^ would 
have saved themselves much time and labour had they 
kept tu-o conspicuous facts before their eyes. 

(i) It is useless to look for the &rigini of totemism 
among the peculiarities and "sports" which always 
attend the decadence of totemism, consequent on the 
change from female to male lineage, as Mr. Howitt, our 
leader in these researches, has always insisted. To 
search for the beginnings among late and abnormal 
phenomena, things isolated, done in a corner, and not 
found among the tribal organisations of the earliest 
types, is to follow a trail sure to be misleading. 

(2) The second warning is to be inferred from the 
first. It is waste of time to seek for the origin of 
totemism in anything— an animal name, a sacred animal, 
a paternal soul tenanting an animal— which is inherited 
from its first owner, he being an individual ancestor 
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male. Such inheritance implies the existence oE reckon- 
ing descent in the male line, and totenjism conspicuously 
began in^ and is least contaminated in, tribes who reckon 
descent in the female line. 

Another stone of stumbling comes from the same 
logical formation. The error is, to look for origins in 
myths about origins, told among advanced or early 
societies. If a people has advanced far in material 
culture, if it is agricultural, breeds cattle, and works the 
metals^ of course it cannot be primitive. However, it 
may retain vestiges of totemism, and, if it does, it will 
explain them by a story, a myth of its own, just as 
modern families, and even cities, have their myths to 
account for the origin, now forgotten, of their armorial 
bearings, or crests — the dagger in the city shield, the 
Skene of the Skenes, the sawn tree of the Hamiltons, the 
lyon of the Stuarts. 

Now an agricultural, metallurgic people, with male 
descent, in the middle barbarism, will explain its sur- 
vivals of totemism by a myth natural in its intellectual 
and social condition ; but not natural in the condition 
of the homeless nomad hunters, among whom totemism 
arose. For example, we have no reason to suspect that 
when totemism began m^en had a highly developed re- 
ligion of ancestor- worship. Such a religion has not yet 
been evolved in Australia, where the names of the dead 
are usually tabooed, where there is hardly a trace of 
prayers, hardly a trace of offerings to the dead, and none 
of offerings to animals.*^ The more pristine Australians, 
therefore, do not explain their totems as containing the 
^ouls of ancestral spirits. On the other hand, when the 

'Tbc Dieri tribe do pra; to th« Mui&-Mutk, or mytUieai naatsUas, but 
WX, ■pporenUf, (o the mnemitrai dixd. 
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Bantu tribes of SottdkttA Atric*— agricultaral, with 
settled viD^es, witfi kings^ and with oiany of tb« craHs, 
socfa as metathn^y— dpbin tbe oc^in of their tribal 
lumes derived from »wtf¥val<. on tbe lines of tbeir religion 
— ancestor-worship — tbeir erplanation may be neglected 
as far as our pr«seat purpose is cDOcemed. It is only 
their theory, only the myth which, in tbdr intellectual 
and religious condition, they are bound to tell, and it 
can throw no light on the ori^n oi sacred animals. 

TbeBaatnkMalM^acoardbigto Mr. XK^all Theal, 
have SUttm, tftat ts^ sMRt-givnig ammals. The tribes- 
men will not kill, or eat, or tooch, •* or in any way come 
into contact with " their ^cimb, if they can avoid doing 
sa A man, asked ''VMiat flo you dance?" replies by 
giving the name of his SiUtm, which is, or once was, 
hoooorcd in mystic or nu^cal dances. 

"When a division o( a tribe took place, each section 
retaiiied the same ancestral animal,*' and men thus trace 
di sp e ra ed aegraents of tbeb tribe, or they thus account 
lor the existence of other tribes of the same Sii&ia as 
themselves. 

Thifl^ being in liiis condition* an ancestor-wOTship- 
pii^ PHiple has to explain the circumstances by a myth. 
Being an ancestor-worshipping people, the Bantu ex- 
plain the circumstance, as they were certain to do, by a 
myth of ancestral spirits. « Each tribe regarded some 
particular animal as tbe one selected by tbe ghosts of its 
kindred, and therefore looked upon it as sacred." 

It should be superfluous to say that tbe Bantu 
myth cannot possiWy thrtJW any Ught on the real origin 
of totramsm. The Bantu, ancestor-wowbippers of great 
piety, and themselves saddled mth sacred tnbal SmS^; 
why, they know not So they naturailj m«nt the fable 
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that the Si^ka, which are sacred, are sacred because 
they are the shrines of what to them are really sacredf 
namely^ ancestral spirits.' But they also cherish another 
totally difFerert myth to explain their Siboko. 

We now give this South African myth, which explains 
tribal Sid9kp, and their origin, not on the lines of 
ancestor- worship, but, rather to my annoyance, on the 
lines of my own theory of the Origin of Totems ! 

On December 9, 1879, the Rev. Roger Price, of Mole- 
pole, in the northern Bakuena country, wrote as follows 
to Mr. W. G- Stow, Geological Survey, South Africa. He 
givej the myth which is told to account for the Sidoko 
or tribal sacred and name-giving animal of the Bahurut- 
she — Baboons. (These animal names in this part of 
Africa denote local tribes, not totem kins within a local 
tribe.) 

" Tradition says that about the time the separation 
took place between the Bahurutshe and the Bakuena, 
Baboons entered the gardens of the Bahurutshe and ate 
their pumpkins, before the proper time for commencing 
to eat the fruits of the new year. The Bahurutshe were 
unwilling that the pumpkins which the baboons had 
broken off and nibbled should be wasted, and ate them 
accordingEy. This act is said to have led to the 
Bahurutshe being called Buchwene, Baboon people — 
which" (namely, the Baboon) "is their Siboko to this 
day — and Iheir having the precedence ever afterwards 
in the matter of taking the first bite of the new year's 
fruits. IE this be the true e^cplanation," adds Mr. price, 
"it is evident that what is now used as a term of honour 
■was once a term of reproach. The Bakuena, too^ are 

> "ToWmisin, South Africa," J. G. Fnier, M(at, icjor. No. iti. Mr, 
Fnzer does not, of course, adopt the Bantu myth as Mttling the iqucction. 
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said to owe their SiBoko (the Crocodile) to the fact that 
their people once ate an ox which had been killed by a 
crocodile," 

Mr. Price, therefore, is strongly inclined to think 
" that the Sibako of all the tribes w^ originally a kind 
of nickname or terra of reproach, but," he adds, "there 
is a Rood deal of mystery about the whole thing." 

On this point Mr. Stow, to whom Mr. Price wrote 
the letter just cited, remarks in his MS.: "From the 
foregoing facts it would seem possible that the origin of 
the JijiJiMt** among these tribes arose from some sobriquet 
thut had been given to them, and that, in course of timet 
as their superstitious and devotional feelings became 
more developed, these tribal symbols became objects of 
venenttion and superstitious awe, whose favour was to 
be propitiittcd or malign influence averted , . ." ' 

Hwv it will be seen that these South African tribes 
MKMHiOt for thetr Sikoko now by the myth deriving the 
MCndnMS ot the tribal animal from ancestor-wors.hip, 
M reported by Mr. Theal, and again by nicknames 
ghrw tv the tribes on account of certain undignified 

TMk fcklte-r theory is very like my own as stated 
tR S Miat cV^f^iA and to be set forth and reinforced 
Mw in Ikik mrlu B«l the theory, as held by the 
1 N I>*> m »l> H «dwt Diiil—, does not help to confirm mine 
Sk ^ l N t> >ll H Jhp M . AnoQg these very advanced 
MMntR «<^ tbt CiVM^ or taitml sacred animal, i^ the 
MMMt«ltt«lMil*«fc^Ml,asiaparc totemism, of the 
W tlWtri* WlHtMlllOWi feHk It B probably a lingering 
I^IMMMM Vit »'lliwiiii. IW totem of the most powerful 
tell #V«(|»t Wk a taJb* bnia( duocnt through males, 
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appears to have become the Siboko of the whole tribe, 
while the other totems have died out. It is not probable 
that a nickname of remembered origin, given in recent 
times to a tribe of relatively advanced civilisation, shouldj 
as the myth asserts, not only have become a name of 
honour, but should have founded tribal animal- worship. 

It was in a low state of culture no longer found on 
earth, that 1 conceive the animal names of groups not 
yet totemic, names of origin no longer remembered, to 
have arisen and become the germ of totemism. 

Myths of the origin of totemism, in short, are of 
absolutely no historic value. Siboko no longer arise in 
the manner postulated by these African myths ; these 
myths are not based on experience any more than is the 
Tsimshian myth of the Bear Totem, to be criticised 
later in a chapter on American Totemism. We are to 
be bti Our guard, then, against looking for the origins 
of totemism among the myths of peoples of relatively 
advanced culture, such as the village-dwelling Indians 
of the north-west coast of America. We must not look 
for origins among tribes, even if otherwise pristine, who 
reckon by male descent. We must look on all savage 
myths of origins merely as savage hypotheses, which, 
in fact, usually agree with one or other of our scientific 
modern hypotheses, but yield them no corroboration. 

On the common fallacy o£ regarding the tribe of 
to-day, with its relative powers, as primitive, we have 
spoken in Chapter I. 

By the nature of the case, as the origin of totemism 
lies far beyond our powers of historical examination or 
of experiment, we must have recourse as regards this 
matter to conjecture. 

Here a word might be said as to the method of 
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conjecture about institutions of which the origins arc 
concealed " in the dark backward and abysm of time." 

There are conjectures and conjectures! None is 
capable in every detail of historical demonstration, but 
one guess may explain all the known facts, and others 
may explain few or none. We are dealing with human 
affairs — they whose groups first answered to animal 
group-names were men as much as we are. They 
had reason ; they had human language, spoken or by 
gesture, and human passions. That conjecture, there- 
fore, which deals with the first totemists as men, men 
with plenty of human nature, is better than any rival 
guess which runs contrary to human nature as known 
in our experience of man, savage, barbaric, or civilised. 

Once more, a set of guesses which are consistent 
with themselves is better than a set of guesses which 
can be shown to be even ludicrously self-contradictory. 
If any guess, again, colligates all the known (acts, if any 
conjectural system will "march," will meet every known 
circumstance in the face, manifestly it is a better system 
than one which stumbles, breaks down, evades giving 
an answer to the problems, says that they are insoluble, 
is in contradiction with itself, and does not even try 
to colligate all the known facts. A consistent system, 
unmarred by self-contradictions; in accordance with 
known human nature ; in accordance, too, with recog- 
nised rules of evolution, and of logic ; and co-ordinating 
all known facts, if it is tried on them, cannot be dis- 
missed with the remark that "there are plenty of other 
possible guesses." 

Our method must be — having already stated the 
facts as they present themselves in the most primitive 
organisation of the most archaic society extant — to 
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enumerate all the possible conjectures which have been 
Eogically (or even illogically) made as to the origin of 
the institutions before us. 

All theories as to how these institutions arose, must 
rest, primarily, on a basis of conjecture as to the original 
social character of man. Nowhere do we see absolutely 
primitive man, and a totemic system in the making. 
The processes oi evolution must have been very 
gradually developed in the course of distant ages, but 
our conjecture as to the nature, in each case, of the 
processes must be in accordance with what is known 
of human nature. Conjecture, too, has its logical 
limitations. 

We must 5rsl make our choice, therefore, between 
the guess that the earliest human beings lived in very 
small groups (as, in everyday life, the natives of Australia 
are in many cases still compelled to do by the precarious 
nature of their food supplies), or the guess that earliest 
man was gregarious, and dwelt in a promiscuous horde 
with no sort of restraint. One or other view must be 
correct. 

On the former guess (men originally lived in very 
small groups), the probable mutual hostility of group 
to rival group, the authority of the strongest male in 
each group, and the passions of jealousy, lovcj and hate, 
must inevitably have produced some rudimentary restric- 
tions on absolute archaic freedom. Some people would 
be prevented from doing some things, they must have 
been checked by the hand of the stronger ; and from 
the habit of restraint customary rules would arise. 
The advocates of the alternative conjecture — that man 
was gregarious, and utterly promiscuous — take it for 
granted (it seems to me) that the older and stronger 
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males established no rudimentary restrictions on the 
freedom of the affections, hut allowed the young males 
to share with them the females in the horde, and that 
they permitted both sexes to go efttirely as they pleased, 
till, for some unknown reason and by some unknown 
authority, the horde was bisected into cxogamous moieties 
(phratries), and after somehow developing totera kins 
(unless animal-naraed magical groups had been pre- 
viously developed, on purpose to work magic), became 
a tribe with two phratries. 

It is not even necessary for us to deny that the 
ancestors of man were originaUy communal and gre- 
garious. What we deem to be impossible is that, till 
man had developed into something more like himself, 
as we know him, than an animal without jealousy, and 
ignorant of anything prejudicial to any one's interests 
in promiscuous unions, he could begin to evolve his 
actual tribal institutions. This is also the opinion ol 
Mr. Howittf as we shall see later. 

Thus whoever tries to disengage the evolutionary pro- 
cesses which produced the existing society of Australia 
must commence by making his choice between the two 
conjectures — early man gregarious, promiscuous, and 
anarchist ; or early man unsociable, fierce, bullying, and 
jealous. A via media is attempted, however, by Mr, 
Howitt, to which we shall return. 

Next, it is clear and certain that some human beliefs 
about the animals which give their names, in known 
cases, to the two large exogaraous divisions of the tribe 
(phratries), and about the other animals which give 
names to the totera kins, and, in one or two cases, to 
the matrimonial classes, must be, in some way, con- 
nected with the prohibitions to marry, first within the 
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phratries, then, perhaps, within the totem kins, then 
within the Classes (or within the same generation). 

Thus thfire are here five courses which conjecture 
can logically take. 

(a) Members of certain recognised human groups 
already married habitually out of their group into other 
groups, befere the animal names (now totem names) were 
given to the groups. The names came later and merely 
marked, at first, and then sanctioned, the limits within 
which marriage had already been forbidden while the 
groups were still nameless. 

Or {b) the animal names of the phratries and totem 
kins existed (perhaps as denoting groups which worked 
magic for the behoof of each animal) before marriage 
was forbidden within their limits. Later, for some 
reason, prohibitions were enacted. 

Or (c) at one time there were no marriage regulations 
at all, but these arose when, apparently for some religious 
reason, a hitherto undivided communal horde split into 
two sections, each of which revered a different name- 
giving animal as their "god" (totem), claimed descent 
from it, and, out of respect to their " god," did not 
marry any of those who professed its faith, and were 
called by its name, but always married persons of another 
name and "god." 

Or [d) men were at first in groups, intermarrying 
within the groups These groups received names from 
animals and other objectsj because individual men 
adopted animal " familiars," as Bear, Elk, Duck, Potato, 
Pine-tree. The sisters of Che men next adopted these 
animal or vegetable *' familiars," or protective creatures, 
(rom their brothers, and bequeathed them, by female 
descent, to their children. These children became groups 
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bearing such names as Bear, Potato, Duck, and so on. 
These groups made treaties of marriage with each other, 
for political reasons of acquiring strength by union. The 
treaties declared that Duck should never marry Duck, 
but always Elk, and vice versa. This was exogamy, in- 
stituted for political purposeSj to use the word "political" 
proleptically. 

Or (f) men were at first in a promiscuous incestuous 
horde, but, perceiving the evils of this condition (what- 
ever these evils might be taken to be), they divided it 
into two halves, of which one must never marry within 
itself, but always in the other.' To these divisions animal 
names were given ; they are the phratries. They threw 
off colonies, or accepted other groups, which took new 
animal names, and are now the totem kins. 

Finally, in (/) conjectures [a) and (e) may be com- 
bined thus: groups of men, still nameless as groups, 
had for certain reasons the habit of not marrying within 
themselves; but, after receiving animal names, they de- 
veloped an idea that the animal of each group was its 
kinsman, and that, for a certain superstitious reason, it 
was even more wrong than it had been before, to marry 
"within the blood" of the animal, as, for Emu to marry 
Emu. Or {/i) the small groups did marry within them- 
selves till, after receiving animal names, they evolved the 
superstition that such marriage was a sin against the 
animals, and so became exogamous. 

On the point of the original state of society con- 
jecture seems to be limited to this field of possible 
choices. At least I am acquainted with no theory 
hitherto propounded, which does not set out from one 
or other of these conjectural bases. We must not attack 
each other's ideas merely because they start from con- 
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jectures : they can start in no other way. Our method 
must be to discover which conjecture, as it is deve- 
loped, most consistently and successfully colligates all 
the ascertained facts and best endures the touchstone 
of logic 

Of the hypotheses enumerated above, the system to 
be advocated here is that marked (/ i and 2). Men, 
whatever their brutal ancestors may have done, when 
they became men indeed, lived originally in small anony- 
mous local groups, and had, for a reason to be given, the 
habit of selecting female mates from groups not their 
own. Or, if they had not this habit they developed the 
rule, after the previously anonymous local groups had 
received animal names, and after the name-giving animals 
came to receive the measure of respect at present given 
to them as totems. 

The second hypothesis (b) (that the animal names 
of the groups were originally those of societies which 
worked magic, each for an animal, and that the pro- 
hibition on marriage was later introduced) has been 
suggested by Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. J. G, 
Frazer, and is accepted by Mr. Howitt. 

The third conjecture (c) (man originally promiscuous, 
but ceasing to be so from religious respect for the totem, 
or "god") is that of Dr. Durkheim. 

The fourth theory {d] is that of Mr. HiIl-Tout.> 

The fifth theory [e) was that of Mr. Howitt. He now 
adopts the similar theory of Mr. Spencer {b). 



' I have not included the Iheory of Dr. WesLermarck, in the ffislory of 
Human Marriagt. tjeatuse that work is writico wiihout any refer«iice to 
lot emu m. 
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NOTE 

I have not included the theory of Mr. J. F, McLennan, the founder 
of all research into tgtemism. Id bis opinian, totcmism, that is, the 
possession by dilTerent stocks of ditferenl naine-gtving imimals, "is 
older thoA exD^uny in AllcAses." That is, as Mr. Robertson Smith 
explains, "it i» easy to sec that exog'aniy accessarily presupposes the 
existence of a. lystem of kinship which took no account of degrees, 
but onFy of participation in a common stock. Such an idea as this 
could nol be conceived by savages in an abstract form ; it must 
necessarily have had a concrete expression, or rather must have been 
thought under a concrete and tangible forai, and that form seems to 
have been always supplied by totemisin." {Kinship attd Marriage 
in Early Arabia,^. 189, 1885). This means that, before they were 
CxQgainous, men existed in groups ol animat name, as Ravens, Wolves, 
Ants, and so on. When they becatne conscious of kinship, and re- 
solved to marry out of the kin, or slock, they fixed the name, say 
Raven, Wolf, or what not, as the limit within which there must be no 
marriage. But Mr. McLennan's theory as to why th^cy determined 
to take no wives within the stock and name, has never b«en accepted. 
(See Westermarck, History 0/ 1 hi man Marriage, pp. Ji 1-314..) 

Mr. McLennan supposed that female infanticide made women 
scarce in each group, and that therefore th«y stole each other's girls, 
and, finally, abstained from their own. Bui the objections to this 
hypothesis are infinite and obvious. At one ciine Mr. McLennan 
thought that tattooing was the origin of lotcmism. Members of each 
group tattooed the semblance of an animal on their flesh — but, as far 
as 1 am aware, he did not ask why they adopted this practice. Mani- 
festly a sense of some special connection between the animal and the 
group must have been prior to the m.arfcing of the members of the 
group with the efligy of the aniitnal. What gave rise to this belief in 
the conneclton? (See Chapter VI. , criticism of Dr. Pikler), Mr. 
McLennan merely mentioned to mCf in conversation, this idea, which 
he later abandoned. It had previously occuried to Carcilasso de lA 
Vega that ikcgerm of totemtsm was to be found in the mere desire to 
differentiate group from group; which is the theory to be urged later, 
the Marries being the instruments of ditFerentiation. 

Mr. A. K. Keane, as in Mr. McLennan's abandoned conjecture, 
and as in the theory of Dr, Pikler, makes totemism arise in '" heraldic 
badges," "a tnere device for distinguishing one individual from 
anotheT^ one family or c!an group from another ... the personal or 
family riame precedes the totem, which grows out of it," {EJinaJegy, 
pp. 9, "O- 
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Why did Kin, ir osce prtmisenous, reguLftW ihc reUiiont of the se«ea ?— 
Tlictiry pf ProfcHor Sp«ncM — Anironl-fiamed mugical i«cieti«i Tcre 
prior to leguUiioQ of marriage — Theory ol Mr. Howiit^UeguLations 
introduced bj inspired medicine man — His motives unknown-^Th« 
theofy postulaies the pristine existence o( the oTganised tribe of to-day, 
and of belief Id the All FLth«r — Keasons ht holding that men were 
priginslly prtMolsGUDUs : (i) So-called aumral of so-colW " group 
owrriage"; {i) Induvve nnmcs of human relationships — Belrothalt 
not denied — A fottn of marriage — Mitigated by firauru — AU(iiiiicn.t 
of paramourK at (easts — Is Pirauru a survival of group mftiriage? — Or 
t- IBM cue of lirailatioin of tuslotn of feasts of license — Examjtles of 
(Dcli Mhiroalia — Fiji, Aninta, Utabuona, Dieri — Degrees pf liccme — 
AreumeDt against the author's opinion — Laws, of incest oldet than 
marriage — Names of relationships — Indicate tribal status, not degrees of 
consanguinity — Fallacj' exposed — Surcke vtrsut Morgan's theory of 
primal pidmisctiity—Df. DurUheim on Cboeuw naRiea <yi lektionships 
— A man cannot regard his accond coi)S4n as his mother — Dr. Pisoa 
on anODuJous terms of relationship — Grandfathers and Erandsons call 
each other "brothers" — Nba denotes a man's wife and also all women 
whom he might legally wed— Proof that terms of lelntionship do not 
denote conMnguliiity — The fHt^aunt cuitcm implies previous marriiige, 
KB^ is not logically thinkable without it— Descriptions ol J^rrauru — The 
A'liniM' ceremony merely modifies pre-ciisiing marriage^ /^'rrnarM ia not 
'■ group marri^e — Is found only in tribes of the Matleii Kiraru phratries 
'^Not fonnd in soittb'casiero tribes — Mr. Howilt's "Eurrivah" do not 
mean "group murine." 

In the theories which postulate that man began in a 
communal horde, with no idea of regulating sexual 
unions at all — because^ having no notion of consan- 
guinity, or of harm in consanguine marriages, he saw 
nothing to regulate — the initial difficulty is, how did he 
ever come to change his nature and to see that a rule 

must be made, as made it has been ? Mr, Howitt 

u 
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endeavours (if 1 grasp his meaning) to show how man did 
at last see it, and therefore bisected the horde into inter- 
marrying phratries. Mr. Spencer has only asserted 
that, while maxi saw nothing to regulate in marriages, 
he evolved an organisation, that of the phratries and 
classes, which did come, somehow, to regulate them. 
Dr. Durkheim takes it, that man if he was originally pro- 
miscuous, later regulated marriages out of respect to hia 
totems, which were his gods. Mr. Hill-Tout supposes 
that the exogamous rules were made for "political" 
reasons. 

The theories of Mr. Howitt and Mr. Spencer differed 
from each other, originally, only in so far as that Mr. 
Spencer supposes animal-named magical societies (now 
totemic) Jo have arisen he/ore man regulated marriage 
in any way ; whereas this conception of animal-named 
groups not bound by totemic restrictions on marriage 
had not occurred lo Mr. Howitt or any other inquirer, 
except Mr. J. G. Fruter, who evolved it independently. 
Mr. Spencer's theory in this matter rests entirely on his 
discovery, among the Arunta, in Central Australia, o£ 
totems marking magical societies, but not regulating 
raamage, and on his inference that, in the beginning, 
animal-named groups were everywhere mere magical 
societies. To work co-operative magic was their primary 
function. To that opinion Mr. Howitt has now come 
in, and he adds that "the division of the tribe" (into 
the two primary exogamous moieties or phratries, or 
'classes") "was made with intent to regulate the rela- 



tions of the sexes." ' On o 



nc pomt, we repeat, namely, 



rvhy the division was made, Mr. Spencer «tters no certain 
sound, nor does Mr. Howitt explicitly tell us for what 
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reason sexual relations, hitherto unregulated, were sup- 
posed to need regulation. He conceives that there is 
"a widespread belief in the supernatural origin of the 
practice/* but that explains nothing.^ 

Thus. Mr. Howitt postulates the existence of a 
" tribe," divided into animal-named magical societies, and 
promiscuous. The tribe has "medicine men" who see 
visions. One of these men, conceiving, no one knows 
why, that it would be an excellent thing to regulate the 
relations of the sexes, announces to his fellow-men that 
he has received from a supernatural being a command 
to do so. If they approve, they declare the supernatural 
message " to the assembled headmen at one of the cere- 
monial meetings," the tribe obeys, and divides itself 
into the two primary exogamous moieties or phratries.* 
Mr. Howitt thus postulates the existence of the 
organised tribe, with its prophets, its "All Father" 
(such as Daramulun), its> magical societies, its recog- 
nised headmen, and its public meetings for ceremonial 
and legislation, all in full swing, before the relations of 
the sexes are in any way regulated. 

On reflection, Mr. Howitt may find difficulties in 
this postulate. Meanwhile, we ask what made the very 
original medicine man, the Moses of the tribe, think of 
the new and drastic command which he brought down 
from the local Sinai ? Why did this thinker suppose 
that the relations of the sexes ought to be regulated? 
Perhaps the idea was the inspiration of a dream. 
Mr. Spencer, acquainted chiefly with tribes who have 
no All Father, has not advanced this theory. 



' Lx. Hi. Mr. Howitt wys "classes," bui we adhere to the lerm 
■ phr» tries. " 
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The reasons ^ven for supposing that the "tribe" 
was originally promiscuous are partly based {a) on the 
actual condition as regards individual marriage of some 
Australian tribes, mainly Diert and tjrabunna, with 
their congeners. These tribes, it is argued, are now no 
longer absolutely promiscuous, but men and women are 
divided into intermarriageable sets, so that all women 
of a certain status in Emu phratry are, or their pre- 
decessors have been, actual wives of all men of the 
corresponding status in Kangaroo phratry. The only 
bar to absolute promiscuity is tliat of the phratries 
(established by legislation on this theory), and of certain 
by-laws, oi relatively recent institution. The names 
for human relationships (father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, sister), again, (i) are, it is argued, such as 
"group marriage," and "grtmp marriagt" alone, would 
inevitably produce. All women of a certain status are my 
"mothere," all men of a certain status are my "fathers," 
all women of another status are my "sisters," all of 
another are my "wives," and so on. Thus Mr. Spencer 
is able to say that "individual marriage does not exist 
either in name or in practice in the Urabunna tribe" at 
the present day.* 

This, however, does not mean that among many 
such tribes a man is not betrothed to a special woman, 
■nd does not marry that woman„ with certain filthy 
initiatory "rites," contra\-ening the usual rules of inter- 
OOurse.' Nor is it denied that such man and wife 
habituully cohabit, and that the man, by hunting and 
Athlng, provides for the wife and all her children, and 
reoogiiiMA thorn as his own. 

^ I t^.»Htti ffCmtrai MmttvUa. Speactt mud Gillen, p. 63. 
1 !lll>«iii'«i an^l Uill«D. fp. 9*-9S. 
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H i? meant that each man has only a certain set of 
nubile woinen open to him {Nufia, or Nffa, or Unavjo), 
and that out of these, in addition to his allotted bride, 
an uncertain number of women are assigned to him 
ajid to others, mainly at tribal festivaiSj as paramours 
{Pirauru or Piraungaru), by their elder brothers, or 
the heads of totem kins, or the seniors of the Urabunna 
tribe. "This relationship is usually established at times 
when considerable numbers of the tribe are gathered 
together to perform important ceremonies."^ One 
woman may, on different occasions, be allotted as 
Piraungaru to different men, one man to different 
women. Occasionally, though rarely, the regular 
husband (he who marries the wife by filthy "rites") 
resists the allotting of his wife to another man, and then 
"there is a fight." 

The question is, does this Urabunni custom of 
Piraungaru (the existence of which in some tribes is 
not denied) represent a survival of a primary stage in 
which all men of a certain social and phratriac status 
were all alike husbands to all women of the corre- 
sponding status (group, or rather status, marriage) ; and 
was that, in turn, a survival of the anarchy of the horde, 
in which there were no grades at all, but anarchic 
promiscuity ? 

That is the opinion of behevers in "the primary 
undivided horde," and in "group marriage," or rather 
"status marriage." 

Or is this Piraungaru custom, as we think more 
probable, an organised and circumscribed and isolated 
legalisation, among a few tribes, of the utterly unbridled 
license practised by many savages on festive occasions 

1 /f^iioft fffCftraJ AuitrfiUa, SpencBt And Gillea, p. 63, 
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corresponding io the Persian feast of the Sacaea, and to 
the Roman Saturnalia ? > 

The Piraungaru allotments are made, as a rule, at 
great licentious meetings, but among the Urabunna, 
though they break the rules of individual marriage, they 
do not break the tribal rules of incest. By these rules 
the Piraungaru men and women must be legal inter- 
marriageable persons {Nupa) ; their regulated paramour- 
ship is not, by tribal law, what we, or the natives, deem 
"incestuous." On the other hand, at Fijian seasons of 
license, even the relationship of brother and sister — the 
most sacred of all to a savage — is purposely profaned. 
Brothers and sisters are "intentionally coupled" at the 
(cast of license called Nanga. The object is to have 
" a regular burst," and deliberately violate every law. 
Men and women " publicly practised unmentionable 
abominations."" 

The Fijians are infinitely above the Urabunna in 
civilisation, being an agricultural people. Their Nanga 
feast is also called Mbaki— *• har\'est." Yet the Fijians, 
though more civilised, far exceed the license of the 
Ptramtgarm custom of the Urabunna, not only per- 
mitting, but enjoining, the extremest form of incest. 

The Arunta, again, neighbours of the Urabunna, 
though said to have more of "individual marriage" than 
they, in seavons of hcensc go much beyond the Ura- 
bunn*. though not so far as the Fijians. Women, at 
««<•*<» Ims« meetings* *• are told off , , . and with the 
wte^ptiw^ i^ men wtko sIukI in the relation of actual 
Ulher. truther. or «o«n^ they are, for the time being, 
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common property to all the men present on the corro- 
boree grqtind." Women are thus handed over to men 
•' whom, under ordinary circumstances, they may not 
even speak to or go near." ^ Every known rule, except 
that which forbids the closest incest as understood by 
ourselves, is deliberately and purposely reversed " by the 
Arunta on certain occasions. Another example will be 
produced later, that of the Dieri, neighbours of the 
Urabunna. 

We suggest, then, that these three grades of license — 
the Urabunna, adulterous, but more or less permanent, 
and limited by rules and by tribal and modern laws of 
incest ; the Arunta, not permanent, adulterous, and 
tribally incestuous, limited only by our own ideas of 
the worst kinds of incest ; and the Fijian, not per- 
manent, adulterous, and of an incestuous character not 
only unlimited by laws, but rather limited by the desire 
to break the most sacred laws — are all of the same 
kind. They are not, we suggest, survivals of " group 
marriage," or of a period of perfect promiscuity in 
everyday life, though that they commemorate such a 
fancied period is the Arunta myth, just as the Roman 
myth averred that the Saturnalia commemorated the 
anarchy of the Golden Age. 

" In Saturn's time 
Such mixture was not held a crime." 

The Golden Age of promiscuity is, of course, re- 
ported, not in an historical tradition recording a fact, 
but in a myth invented to explain the feasts of license. 
Men find that they have institutions, they argue that 
they must once have been without institutions, they 

' Pfativit of CiMrat Auttralia, Spencer and Gillen. p. gif. 
* Ibid., p. III. 
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make myths about ancestors or gods who introduced 
institutions, they invent the Golden Age, when there 
were none, and, on occasion, revert for a day or 
a week to that happy ideal. The periods of license 
cannot be true commemorative functions, continued 
in pious memory of a time o( anarchy since institutions 
began. 

But of the three types, Urabunna, Arunta, Fijian, 
the Urabunna, except in its degree of permanence, is 
the least licentious, Eeast invades law, and it i& a curious 
question why incest increases at these f«asts as culture 
advances, up to a certain point. The law invaded by 
the Urabunna Pirauttgaru custom is not the tribal law 
of incest, nor the modern law of incest, but the law of 
the sanctity of individual marriage, it may therefore be 
argued (as against my own opinion) that the sanctity of 
individual marriage is still merely a nascent idea among 
the Urabunna^ an idea which is recent, and so can be 
set aside easily ; whereas the tribal laws of incest are 
strong with the strength of immemorial antiquity, and 
therefore must have already existed in a past age when 
there was no individual marriage at all. On this show- 
ing we have, Srst^ the communal undivided horde ; next, 
the horde bisected into groups which must not marry 
within each other (phratries), though why this arrange- 
ment was made and submitted to nobody can guess with 
any plausibility. By this time all females of phratry A 
might not only marry any man of phratry B, but were, 
according to the hypothesis, by theory and by practice, 
aU wives of all men of phratry B. Next, as to-day, a 
man of B married a woman of A, with or without the 
existing ofifensive rites, but his tenure of her is still so 
insecure and recent that it is set aside, to a great extent, 
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by the Piraungaru or Pirauru custom, itself a proof 
and survival of *' group marriage," and of communal 
promiscuity in the past. Such is the argument for 
"group marriage," which may be advanced against my 
opinion, or thus, if I did not hold my opinion, I would 
state the argument. 

This licentious custom, whether called Piraungaru or 
by other names, is, with the tribal names for human 
relationship*, the only basis of the belief in the primal 
promiscuous horde. Now, as to these names of relation- 
ships, we may repeat the adverse arguments already 
advanced by us in Soa'aJ Origins, pp. 99-103. "What- 
ever the original sense of the names, they all now denote 
seniority and customary legal status in the tribe, with 
the reciprocal duties, rights, and avoidances. . . . The 
friends of group and communal marriage keep uncon- 
sciously forgetting, at this point of their argument, that 
cur ideas of sister, brother, father, mother, and so on, 
have nothing to do (as they tell us at certain other points 
of their argument) with the native terms, which iuclucie, 
indeed, but do not denote these relationships as under- 
stood by us. . . , We cannot say ' our word '' son " must 
not be thought of when we try to understand the native 
term of relationship which includes sons — in our sense,' 
and next aver that 'sons, in our sense, are regarded [or 
spoken of] as real sons of the group, not of the indi- 
vidual, because of a past [or present] stage of promis- 
cuity which made real paternity undiscoverable.' " 

Manifestly there lurks a fallacy in alternately using 
''sons," for example, in our sense, and then in the tribal 
sense, which includes both fatherhood, or sonship, in our 
senscj and also tribal status and duties. "The terms, in 
addition to their usual and generally accepted signification 
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of relationship by blood, express a class or group relation 
quite independent of it" i 

Thus the tribal names may result from an expanded 
use of earlier names of blood relationship, or names of 
tribal status may now be applied to include persons who 
are within degrees of blood relationship. In the latter 
case, how do we know that a tribe with its degrees of 
status is primitive? Starcke thinks that Mr. Morgan's 
use of terms of relationship as proof of " communal 
marriage" is "a wild dream, if not the delirium of 
fever." "The nomenclature was in every respect the 
faithful reflection of the juridical relations which arose 
between the nearest kinsfolk of each tribe. Individuals 
who were, according to the legal point of view, on the 
same level with the speaker, received the same desig- 
nation. The other categories of kinship were formaliy 
developed out of this standpoint," The system of names 
for relationships "affords no warrant" for Mr. Morgan's 
theory of primitive promiscuity.' 

Similar arguments against inferring collective mar- 
riage in the past from existing tribal terms of relation- 
ship are urged by Dr. Durkheim.s He writes, taking 
an American case of names of relationship, as against 
Professor Kohler : "We see that the (Choctaw) word 
Inoka (mother) applies indifferently to all the women 
of my mother's group, from the oldest to the youngest. 
The term thus defines its own meaning : tt applies to 
all the women of the family (or clan ?) into which my 
lather has married. Doubtless it is rather hard to 
understand how the same term can apply to so many 



^ Roth, N.W.C. Qntentfemi AisrigiKfi, p. 56, 
' Slarclcci Tiic Primltivt Family, p. 207, 
* L'AitrUt Scrialogigue, \. pp. 313-316. 
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different people. But certain it is, that the word cannot 
awake, in men's minds, any idea of descent, in the usual 
sense of the word. For a man cannot seriously regard 
his second cousin as his mother, even virtual- The 
vocabuiary of relationships must therefore express something 
other than relations cf consanguinity, properly so-called. , . . 
Relationship and consanguinity are very different things 
. . . relationship being essentially constituted by certain 
legal and moral obligations, which society imposes on 
certain individuals,"* 

The whole passage should be read, but its sense is 
that which I have already tried to express ; and Dr. 
Durkheim says, "The hypothesis of collective marriage 
has never been more than an ultima ratio" (a last 
resource), " intended to enable us to envisage these 
strange customs; but H is impossible to overlook all 
the difficulties which it raises." 

An analogous explanation of the wide use of certain 
terms of relationship has been given by Dr. Fison, of 
whom Mr. Hewitt writes, " Much of what I have done 
is equally his."' Dr. Fison says, "All men of the same 
generation who bear the same totem are tri bally brothers, 
though they may belong to different and widely separated 
tribes. Here we find an explanation of certain apparently 
anomalous terms, of relationship. Thus, in some tribes 
the paternal grandson and his grandfather call one 
another 'elder brother' and 'younger brother' respec- 
tively. These persons are of the same totem." ^ " Many 
other designations" in Mr. Morgan's Tables of Terms 
of Kelationship "admit of a similar solution."* The 

* L'AmUe Si'iwle^''/tu, L p. 315. 

* Ifaiiue Tn'des of SoMk-E<ul Australia, jiv. 
' Can Di. Fison niea.n of the tmiae ini.ttinioiual clasj ? 

* Kamilaroi emd Kumai, pp. 166, \fy]. 
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terms do not denote degrees of blood relationship, but 
of brotherhood in the totem {or phratry, or matrimonial 
classX It is so, too, with the Choctaw term for Mother. 
Every one knows who his mother, in our sense, is : 
the Choctaw term denotes a tribal status. 

If it be said that, because a man calls bis wife his 
Noa, and also calls all women whom he might have 
married his A^oa, therefore all these women, in past 
times, would have been his wives ; it might as well be 
said that all the women whom he calls " mother" would, 
in times past, have collaborated in giving birth to hico. 
As far as these terms indicate relationship, "a man is 
the younger brother of his maternal grandmother," and 
the maternal grandfather of his second cousin ! ' The 
terms do not denote relationship in blood, clearly, but 
something quite different. 

The custom of Pirauttffaru, or Pirrauru, and cases 
of license at festivals, and the names for tribal relations, 
are, we repeat, the only arguments in favour of the 
theory of the communal horde.* We have shown that 
the terms of relationship do not necessarily help the 
theory. That theory, again, is invalidated by its in- 
ability to account for the origin of the rules forbidding 
marriage between persons of the same phratry (for it 
does not tell us zvky the original medicine man con- 
ceived the idea of regulations), or even to account for 
the origin of the phratriac divisions. 

But why, on our system, can the Piraungan* custom 
break the rule of individual marriage more easily than 
the law prohibiting incest? Why it can do so on the 

' Nativt Ratts af S»i*th-E<ut Auitralia, p. 163. Pointed out t^ Mr. N. W. 
ThOmu. 

• The putidpalion of mmif men in tbcjtufrimae hmHj is open lo various 
cKpIt nations, 
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theory of pristine promiscuity we have explained (p. 41, 
suprci). 

We reply that individual marriage has not, among 
savages, any "religious" sanction; it is protected by 
no form of the phratry or totem tabu ; by no god, such 
as Hymen ; but rests, as from the first it rested, on the 
character and strength of the possessor of the woman 
or women, and falls into abeyance if he does not choose 
to exert it- If the males of the Uraburna have so far 
departed from the natural animal instincts as usually 
(with exceptions) to prefer to relax their tenure of 
women, being tempted by the bribe of a legalised change 
of partners all round, they exhibit, not a primitive, but 
a rather advanced type of human nature. The moral 
poet sings :— 

" Of Whist or Cribhagt mark the amusing Game, 
The Fariners changing, but the Sporl the same. 
Then see one Man ■with one urceasing Wife, 
Play the long Rubber of counubia! LiFe." • 

This is the "platform" of the Urabunna and Dieri, 
as it is of the old Cicisbeism in Italy, and of a section 
of modern " smart society," especially at the end ot the 
ancien regime in France. Man may fall into this way 
of thinking, just as, in Greece, he actually legalised 
unnatural passions by a ceremony of union. "That 
one practice, in many countries, became systematised," 
as Mr. J. F. McLennan wrote to Mr, Darwin.* 

This is not the only example of a legalised aberration 
from nature, or from second nature. Abhorrence of 
incest has become a law of second nature, among 
savage as among civilised men. But Dr. Durkheim 

' Poetry nf the AntifOCBiixH. 

* StuJiat $H AieUHl HifUry, U. p. 59. 
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publishes a long list of legaJised aberrations from the 
laws of incest among Hebrews, Arabs, Phcenicians, 
Greeks, Slavonic peoples, Medes, Persians, Egyptians, 
Cambodians, and Peruvians.' U these thingSf these 
monstrous aberrations, can be IcgaUsed "in the green 
tree," why should not jealousy fall into a kind of 
legalised abeyance among the Urabunna, under the 
law of partner-shifting ? The Piraungaru custom does 
not prove that earliest man was not ferociously jealous ; 
it merely shows that certain tribes have reached a stage 
in which jealousy is, at present, more or less suppressed 
in favour of legalised license. 

We catch the Urabunna and Dieri at a moment of 
development in which the abandonnnent of strict pos- 
session of a wife is compensated for by a legalised system 
of changing partners, enduring after the feast of license 
is over. But even so^ a man is responsible, as father, 
for the children of his actual wife, not for the children 
of his Piraungaru paramours. For these their actual 
husbands {Tippa Malku) are responsible. 

Mr. Howilt says, in his earUer account of this institu- 
tion, that among the Dieri, neighbours of the Urabunna, 
the men and women who are made Pirauru are not 
consulted. The heads of the tribe do not ask whether 
they fancy each other or not. "The time is one of 
festivity, feasting, and amusement," only too obviously ! 
" Dancing is carried on." " A man can always exercise 
m^tal rights towards his Piraunt, if they meet when 
her Noa (real husband) is absent, but be cannot take her 
away from him unless by his consent," except at the 
(easts. But the husband usually consents. " In spite 
of all this arrangement, most of the quarrels among the 

^ L'Amnit S».-i*Ugifmt, l. pp. 38, ]9, 6», 
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Dieri arise out of this Pirauru practice. ..." A son 
or daughter regards the real husband (iV<w) of his 
mother as his Apiri Murla, or "real father"; his 
mother's Pirauru is only his Apiri Waka, or "little 
father." At certain feasts of license, such as intertribal 
marriages, "no jealous feeling is allowed under penalty 
of strangling, but it crops up afterwards, and occasions 
many bloody affrays." ^ Thus jealousy is not easily kept 
iii abeyance by customary law. 

The idea of such a change of partners is human, not 
a.nimal, and the more of a brute the ancestor of man 
was the less could he dream, in times truly primitive, of 
Piraungaru as a permanent arrangement. Men, in a few 
tribes, declined into it, and are capable of passing out 
of it, like the Urabunna or Dieri man^ who either retains 
so much of the animal, or is rising so far towards the 
Homeric standard, as to fight rather than let his wife 
be allotted to another man, or at least to thump that 
other man afterwards. 

The Dieri case of the feast of Hcense, just mentioned, 
is notable. "The various Pirattrus (paramours) are 
allotted to each other by the great council of the tribe^ 
after which their names are formally announced to the 
assembled people on the evening of the ceremony of 
circumcision, during which there is for a time a general 
license permitted between all those who have been thus 
allotted to each other." But persons of the same totem 
among the Dieri may not be Ptraurus to each other, 
nor may near relations as we reckon kinship, including 
cousins on both sides. 

In this arrangement Mr, Howitt sees "a form of 
group marriage," while I see tribe-regulated license, 

' J, A. /., pp. 56-60, August 1890. 
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certainly much less lawless than that of the more ad- 
vanced Fijians or the Arunta. Mr. Howitt did not state 
that tlie Pirauru or Piraungaru unions are preceded (as 
marriage is) by any ceremony, unless the reading the 
banns, so to speak, by public proclamation among the 
Dieri is a ceremony.^ Now he has discovered a cere- 
mony as symbolic as our wedding ring C1Q04). 

Little light, if any, is thrown on these customs of 
legalised license by philology. Mr. Howitt thought that 
Pirauru may be derived from Ptra, " the moon," and 
(/rv, " circular." The tribal feasts of license are held 
at the full moon, but 1 am not aware that, by the natives, 
people are deemed peculiarly "moonstruck," Or lunatici 
at that season. If Urabunna Piraungaru is linguistically 
connected with Dieri /'ir(JHn<,then both Piraungaru and 
Pirauru may mean •' Full Mooners." "Thy full moons 
and thy festivals are an abomination to me ! " ' 

Among the Dieri^ "a woman becomes the Noa of a 
man most frequently by being betrothed to him when 
she is a mere infant. ... In certain cases she is given 
by the Great Councilj as a reward for some meritorious 
act on his part." " None but the brave deserve the fair," 

• Howitt,/. A. /., Auguat iSgo, pp. 55-58. 

* Wlial the Dieri all PirMim (leguliKd puamour) the adjacent Kunan- 
daburi (libe odl Dii^ Mali. la Ihit tribe the indiridual husband or indi- 
^daal ivifc (Ibat U, the iral wife or fatub&nd) i^ slyted Nitiaia. in Dieri Aikt, 
in Urat>unnk jV»ij*a, Hustand's brolbcr, sirtcr"* husland, wife's sistei, and 
btothci'i wife aie all ffuAaia A'^maii in Kaoaiidabnii, and aj« all Koa in 
Dieri. What Di//o AfuJi OtgtVaed panunoui, or "accessory wife 01 hus- 
Iwnd '*) meani in Kunandabati Mr. Howitt do«s noi know. But he learns 
that A'aA AfaJi (applied to Knuru) wnwi " w*/ Nnbaia,'' llut is, " lul legal 
indiriduaL husband or wifb" tf we knew what Di/fa meant in Dil^ MaU 
(leg>liscd paramour of cithei sci), we sbauid know mote than we are apt lo 
do in tbe preseai state of Auttratian pbilology. 

At Put Lincota a man calls hit awn wife I'lu^ Ar^, that of his brother 
KaHUi (7>wr(. t^ii. Sk, IV,. t, iSo). What d^ these words mcM?— 
K^tr* tffttgnUf */ SmilAtmtUn /nstitmU, 1S83, pp. &)4-8o6. 
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and this is "individual marriage/'though the woman who 
is wedded to one man may be legally allotted as Full 
Mooner, or Pirauru, to several, "The right of the Noa 
overrides that of the Ptrauru. Thus a man cannot claim 
a woman who is Ptrauru to him when her Noa is present in 
the camp, excepting by his consent." The husband gene- 
rally yields, he shares equivalent privileges. "Suchca.ses, 
however, are the frequent causes of jealousies and fights," ' 

This evidence does not seem, on the whole, to force 
upon us the conclusion that the Urabunna Piraungaru 
custom, or any of these customs, any more than the 
custom of polyandry, or of legalised incest in higher 
societies, is a survival of "group marriage" — all men 
of certain social grades fieing actual husbands of all 
women of the corresponding grades — while again that 
is a Survival of gradeless promiscuity. We shaJl dis-^ 
prove that theory. Rather, the Piraungaru custom 
appears to be a limited concession to the taste, certainly 
a human taste, for partner-changing — which can only 
mattifiS/ itself where regular partnenhips already exist. 
Jealousy among these tribes is in a state of modified 
abeyance : like nature herselfjand second nature, where, 
among civilised peoples, things unnatural, or contrary to 
the horror of incest, have been systematically legahsed. 

I have so far given Mr. Howitt's account of Pirrauru 
(the name is now so written by him) among the Dieri, 
as it appeared in his works, prior to 1904. In that year 
he published his Native Tribes 0/ SouCh-EasC Australia, 
which contains additional details of essential importance 
Cr). 179-187). A woman becomes Tippa Malku^ or 

' R^ort tf RtgnUs cf Smithsonian /nslitute, 1883. p. 807. 
• Tifpa, in on* tongue, Maiku in MioihM, denote the tauel whicb ii «. 
mas'i full dress mil. 
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affianced,' to one man on]y, 6e/ore she becomes /^irrawrw, 

or what Mr. Howitt calls a. "group wife." A "group 

wife," I think, no woman becomes. She is never the 

PirraHru of all the men who are Noa to her, that is, 

intermarriageable with her. She is merely later allotted, 

after a symbolic ceremony, as a Pirrauru to one or more 

men, who are t7oa to her. At first, while a child, or at 

least while a maiden, she is betrothed (there are varieties 

of modes) to one individual male. She may ask her 

husband to let her take on another man as Pirrauru; 

"should he refuse to do this she must put up with it." 

If he consents, other men make two adjacent ridges of 

sandf and level them into one larger ridge, while a man, 

usually the selected lover, pours sand from the ridge 

overthe upper part of his thighs, "buries \he Pirrauru in 

the sand." (The phrase does not suggest that Pirrauru 

means "Full Mooners.") This is the ^owt^^' ceremony, 

it is performed when men swop wives (exchange their 

Noa as Pirraurus), and also when " the whole of the 

marriageable or married people, even tliose who are 

already Pirrauru^ are reoUotUd" a term which suggests 

the temporary character of the unions. 

I am ready to allow that the Katdri ceremony, a 

symbol of recognised union, like our wedding ring, or 

the exchanged garlands of the Indian Gliandarva rite, 

' Mr. Howin ays that lh« paii «■? Tiffin Milkn "for the timi beng" 
(P- I79)> thoug)) the csHiciaiion icenu Xa be pennanenC. May giils Tfpfa 
flfa!*H—" scBled " to n mnn— have jcLaiions with olher men before Jhcii actual 
marriaEt, and wiih whM men? We are not lold, but a girl cannot be i, 
Piri-iairu before sie is Ti/^ Ma/ku. If Pirratint "arbei thtougli Uie 
e»chan£e by btotheri of their tvivts " <p. iSi), how <»n an uocnairled rnan 
who has no wife become a Pirraurmf He does, Wheo JSrrauru people 
aie " re-aJlolted " (p. i8j(, does the old canncctkon persist, oris il broken, of 
U It merely in being for the feitive ocouion I How does the jei.loBs]r of the 
Pirrauru, which is great, like the change? Th^e questions, and mary mofe. 
Me aaVcd by Mi. N. W. Thomis. 
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constitutes, in a sense, marriage, or a qualified union 
recognised by public opinion. But it is a form of union 
■which is arranged subsequent to the Tippa Malku cere- 
mony of permanent betrothal and wedlock. Moreover, 
it is, without a shadow of doubt, subsequent in time and 
in evolution to the "specialising" of one woman to one 
man in the Tippa Malku arrangement. That arrange- 
ment is demonstrably more primitive than Pirrauru, for 
Pirrauru is unthinkable, except as a later (and isolated) 
custom in modification of Tippa Malku. 

This can easily be proved. On Mr. Howitt's theory^ 
"group marriage" (I prefer to say ''status marriage") 
came next after promiscuity. All persons legally inter- 
marriageable iNoa\ under phratry law, were originally, 
he holds, ipso facto, married. Consequently the Kandri 
custom could not make them men married than they 
then actually were. In no conceivable way could it 
widen the area of their matrimonial comforts, unless it 
enabled them to enjoy partners who were not Nca, not 
legally intermarriageable with them. But this the Kandri 
ceremony does not do. All that it does is to permit 
certain persons who are already Tippa Malku (wedded) 
to each other, to acquire legal paramours in certain 
other wedded or Tippa Malku women, and in men 
either married or bachelors. Thus, except as a legalised 
modification of individual Tippa Malku, Pirrauru is im- 
possible, and its existence is unthinkable.^ 

1 Will >ay one say, oilginally all Naa people were aCtUill hitibonds and 
wires lo ucb oihci ? Then, the Kandri cei-enaony and PirrswH w«e devised 
[& limit Tom, Dick, and Hairy, Ac, to Jane. Mary, and Susan. Ac, all these 
nMn being Firranru to al) these women, a.nd vice vtrsa. Next, Ttpjia 
Malku wu devised, limiting Jane to Tom, but Pirrauru was retained., to 
modiiy ttial liiuilatiob. Anybody is wele&me \e> this unde (A making 
firrauru logically thinkable, without prior Tipftct Malku: if h« thinks that 
the anangemeat u logically thinlublc, which I do not. 
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Pirrauru is a modification of marriage {Tippa Malku), 
Tippa Malku is not a modihcation of "group marriage." 
If it were, a Tippa Malku husband, "specialising" {as 
Mr. Howitt says) a woman to himself, would need to ask 
the leave of his fellows, who are Noa to his intended 
fiancee} The reverse is the case. A man cannot take 
h is Pirraurtt wo man away from her Tippa Malku 
husband " unless by his consent, excepting at certain 
ceremonial times" — fw^sts, in tact, of license. Pirrauru 
secures the domestic peace, more or less, of the seniors, 
by providing the young men (who otherwise would be 
wifeless and desperate) with legalised leraans. By giving 
Xhe%e Pirrauru "in commendation" to the young men, 
older men increase their property and social influence. 
What do the Tippa Malku husbands ay to this arrange- 
ment ? 

As for "group" marriage, there is nothing of the 
kind ; no group marries another group, the Pirrauru 
literally heap hot coals on each other if they suspect that 
their mate is taking another of the "group " as Pirrauru. 
The jealous, at feasts of license, are strangled (NuUna). 
The Rev^ Otto Siebert, a missionary among the Dieri, 
praises Pirrauru for "its earnestness in regard to 
morality." One does not quite see that hiring out one's 
paramours, who are other men's wives, to a third set of 
men is earnestly moral, or that jealousy, checked by 
strangling in public, by hot coals in private, is edifying, 
but Pirrauru is not "group marriage." No pre-existing 
group is involved. Pirrauru may (if they like jealousy 
and hot coals) live together in a group, or the men and 



' Oi hii icniots wuuld h&TC to ixk it. But tits kin could not poisesi the 
right to beiniih him before kiiubip wu recogoiied,. wbicb, bttatt mtaiagt 
exiu«<l, It euild net be. 
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«omen may often live far remoie from each other, and 
meet only at bean-feasts. 

You may call Firrauru a form of '* marriage," if you 
like, but, as a later modification of a prior Tippa Matku 
wedlock, it cannot be ctted as a proof of a yet more 
pristine status -marriage of all male to all female inter- 
marriageable personSj which supposed state o£ affairs is 
called " group marriage." ' 

If Pirrauru were primitive, it might be looked for 
among these southern and eastern tribes whigh, with 
the pristine social organisation of the Urabunna and 
their congeners, lack the more recent institutions of 
circumcision, subincision, totemic magic, possess the 
All Father belief, but not the belief in prehuman pre- 
decessors, or, at least, in their constant reincarnation. 
(This last is not a Dieri belief.) But among these 
primitive south-east tribes, Pirrauru is no more found 
than subincision. Nor is it found among th& Arunta 
and the northern tribes. It is an isolated "sport" 
among the Dieri, Urabunna, and their congeners. Being 
thus isolated, Pirrauru cannot claim to be a necessary 
step in evolution from "group marriage" to "individual 
marriage." It may, however, though the point is un- 
certain, prevail, or have prevailed, "among all the tribes 
between Port Lincoln and the Yerkla-mining at Eucla," 
that is, wherever the Dieri and Urabunna phratry names, 
Matteri and Kararu, exist.* Having identical phratry 
names (or one phratry name identical, as among the 
Kunandaburi), whether by borrowing or by original 
community of language and institutions : all these tribes 

' I hare heie bftd the AdvuitagB of u»ipg " My, note bjr Mr. N- W. 
Tboinu. 

" Ai»/<w 7Vii4> c/ Smt/i-Eas/ Auitraiia, p. I191, 
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southward to the sea from Lake Eyre may possess, or 
may have possessed, Pirrauru. 

Among the most pristine of all tribes, tn the south by 
east, however, Pirrauru is not found. When we reach 
the Wiimbaio, the Geawe-gal, the Kuinmarbura, the 
Waketbura, and the Narrang-ga, we find no Pirrauru. 
But Mr, Howitt notes other practices which are taken 
by him to be mere rudimentary survivals of "group 
marriage." They are (i.) exchange of wives at feasts o( 
marriage, or in view of impending misfortune, as when 
shipwrecked mariners break into the stores, and are 
"working at the rum and the gin." These are feasts 
of license, not survivals of "group marriage" nor of 
Pirrauru. (ii.) The jus primae naciis, enjoyed by men 
of the bridegroom's totem. This is not marriage at 
all, nor is it a survival of Pirrauru. (iii.) Very rare 
"saturnalia," "almost promiscuous." This is neither 
"group marriage" (being almost promiscuous and very 
rare) nor Pirrauru. (iv.) Seven brothers have one wife. 
This is adelphic polyandry, Mr. Howitt calls it "group 
marriage." (v.) "A man had the right to exchange his 
wife for the wife of another man, but the practice was 
not looked upon favourably by the clan," If this is 
" group marriage " (there is no " group " coneerned) 
there was group marriage in ancient Rome.' This, I 
think, is all that Mr. Howitt has to show for "group 
marriage " and Pirrauru among the tribes most retentive 
of primitive usages. 

The manner in which Tippa Malku betrothals are 
arranged deserves attention. They who '-give this 
woman away," and they who give away her bride- 
groom also, are the brothers of the mothers of the 

■ JVativt TYiiti ofSimth-Sacl Auilra/ia, pp. igj, 317, aig, 224, aOa 
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pair, or the mothers themselves may 3.rrange the 
matter.' 

Mr. Howitt, on this point, observes that, if the past 
can be judged of by the present, " I should say that the 
practice of betrothal, which is universal in Australia, 
must have produced a feeling of individual proprietary 
right over the women so promised." Manifestly Mr. 
Howitt is putting the plough before the oxen. It is 
because certain kinsfolk have an acknowledged "pro- 
prietary right" over the woman that they Can betroth 
her to a man : it is not because they can betroth her 
to a man that they have " a feeling of individual pro- 
prietary right over her." I give my coppers away to 
a crossing-sweeper, or exchange them for commodities, 
because I have an individual proprietary right over 
these coins. I have not acquired the feeling of indi- 
vidual proprietary right over the pence by dint of 
observing that 1 do give them away or buy things with 
them. 

The proprietary rights of mothers, maternal uncles, 
Or any other kinsfolk over girls must, of course, have 
tieen existing and generally acknowledged before these 
kinsfolk could exercise the said rights of giving away. 
But, in a promiscuous horde, before marriage existed, 
how could anybody know what persons had proprietary 
rights over what other persons 1 ' 

Mr« Howitt here adds that the " practice of betrothal 
. . ." (or perhaps he means that " the feeling of indi- 
vidual proprietary right"?) "when accentuated by the 
Tipfia Malku marriage, must also tend to overthrow the 
Pirrauru marriage." Of course we see, on the other 
handr and have proved, that if there were no Tippa 

» Nairot Tritm pf STUik-East Australia, ^1^. 177, 17S. * Ibid., p. 3S3. 
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Malku marriage there could be no Pirrauru to over' 
throw. 

As to the Pirrauru or Piraungaru custom, moreover, 
Mr. Howitt has himself candidly observed that, on his 
theory, it " ought rather to have been perpetuated than 
abandoned" (so it is abandoned) "under conditions of 
environment" (such as more abundant food) "which 
permitted the Pirrauru group to remain together on 
one spot, instead of being compelled by the exigencies 
of existence to separate into lesser groups having the 
Noa" (or regular) "marriage."' So Pirrauru don't live 
in " groups " ! 

As a fact, the more that supplies, in some regions, as 
on the south coast, permit relatively large groups to 
coexist, the less is their marital license ; while, on the 
other hand, the less favourable the conditions o( supply 
(as in the Barkinji region), the less do we hear of Pir- 
rauru, or anything of the kind, except among tribes of 
the Kiraru and Matteri phratries. For these reasons, 
Pirrauru unions appear to mark an isolated moment 
in culture, not to be a survival of universal pristine 
promiscuity. They are almost always associated, in 
their inception, with seasons of frolic and lust, and with 
large assemblages, rather than with the usual course of 
everyday existence. 

For the reasons here stated, it does not seem that 
Australian institutions yield any evidence for primitive 
promiscuity. 

* y. A. A, Kiij. p. 34. 
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Next we have to ask how, granting the hypothesis of 
the promiscuous horde, man ceased to be promiscuous. 
It will be seen that, on a theory of Mr. Hewitt's, man 
was,, in fact, far on the way of ceasing to be promiscuous 
or a "horde's man," before he introduced the moral 
reform of bisecting his horde into phratries, for the 
purpose oi preventing brother with sister marriages. 
Till unions were permanent, and kin recognised, things 
impossible in a state of promiscuity, nobody Could 
dream of forbidding brother and sister marriage, because 
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nobody could know who was brother or sister to whom. 
Now, Mr. Howitt does indicate a way in which man 
might Ciease to be promiscuous, before any sage in- 
vented the system of exogamous phratries. 

He writes,* " 1 start '. . . from the assumption that 
there was once an undivided commune ... I do 
not desire to be understood as maintaining that it 
implies necessarily the assumption of complete com- 
munism between the sexes. Assuming that the former 
physical conditions of the Australian continent were 
much as they are now, complete communism always 
existing would, I think, be an impossibility. The 
character of the country, the necessity of hunting for 
food, and of removing from one spot to another in 
search of game and of vegetable food, would neces- 
sarily cause any undivided commune, when it assumed 
dimensions of more than that of a few numbers^ to brtak 
up, under the necessities of existence, into two or 
more communes of similar constitution to itself. In 
addition to this it has become evident to me, after a long 
acquaintance with the Australian savage, that, in the past 
as. now, individual likes and dislikes must have existed ; 
SO that, although there was the admitted common right 
between certain groups o( the commune, in practice 
these rights would either not be exercised by reason ol 
various causes, or would remain in abeyance, so far as 
the separated but allied undivided communes were con- 
cerned, until on great ceremonial occasions, or where 
certain periodical gatherings for food purposes reunited 
temporarily all the segments of the original community. 
In short, so far as the evidence goes at present, I 

*J.A.t^ xii. p. 497. Ct Atern* TMIn ^ S^mSh-Eait Amtfratia^ 
pp- 173. 17+ 
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am inclined to regard the probable condition of the 
undivided commune as being well represented now by 
what occurs when on certain occasions the modified 
divided communes reunite." * 

What occurs in these festive assemblies among 
certain central and northern tribes, as we have seen, is a 
legalised and restricted change of wives all round, with 
disre^rd, in some cases, of some o£ the tribal rules 
against incest. On Mr. Howitl's theory the undivided 
commimal horde must always have been, as I have 
urged, dividing itself, owing to lack of supplies. It 
would be a very small group, continually broken up, 
and intercourse of the sexes even in that group, must 
have been restrained by jealousy, based on the asserted 
existence of individual "likes" and "dislikes." These 
restrictions, again, must have led to some idea that the 
man usually associated with, and responsible for feeding, 
and protecting, and correcting the woman and her 
children, was just the man who "Uked" her, the man 
whom she "liked," and the man who "disliked" other 
men if they wooed her. 

But that state of things is not an undivided communal 
horde at all ! It is much more akin to the state of things 
in which I take marriage rules to have arisen. 

We may suppose, then, that early moral distinctions 
and restrictions grew up among the practically " family " 
groups of everyday life, as described by Mr. Howitt, and 
we need not discuss again the question whether, at this 
very early period, there existed a community exactly 
like the local tribe of to-day in every respect — except 
that marriage was utterly unregulated, till an inspired 

' I neglected to obwrre this imponmt piswge when reWewing Mr. 
Howitt's ideas ia Social Origim. 
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medicine man promulgated the law of exogamy, his own 
invention. 

Mr. Howitl began his long and invaluable studies of 
these problems as a disciple of Mr. Lewis Morgan. That 
scholar was a warm partisan o! the primeval horde, 
of group marriage, and (at times) of a reformatory 
movement. These ideas, first admitted to Mr. HowJtt's 
mind, have remained with him, but he has seen clearly 
that the whole theory needed at least that essential modi- 
fication which his practical knowledge of savage life has 
enabled him to make. He does not seem to me to hold 
that the promiscuous horde suddenly, for no reason, 
reformed itself : his reformers had previous ethical 
training in a state of daily life which is not that of the 
hypothetical horde. But he still clings to the horde, 
tiny as it must have been, as the source of a tradition of 
a brief-lived period of promiscuity. This faith is but the 
"after-image" left in his mental processes by the glow 
of Mr. Morgan's theory, but the faith is confirmed by his 
view of the terms of relationship, and of the Piraungaru, 
Pirrauru, and similar customs. We have shown, in the 
last chapter, that the terms and the customs are not 
necessarily proofs of promiscuity in the past, but may 
be otherwise interpreted with logical consistency, and 
in conformity with human nature. 

The statement of Mr, Howitt shows bow the com- 
munal horde of the hypothesis might come to see that it 
needed moral reformation. In daily life, by Mr. Howitfs 
theory, it had practically ceased to be a communal horde 
before the medicine man was inspired to reform it. The 
hypothesis of Professor Baldwin Spencer resembles that 
of Mr. Howitt, but, unlike his (as it used to stand), 
accounts for the existence of animal-named sets of 
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people within the phratries. Mr. Spencer, starting from 
tbe present social condition of the Arunta " nation" or 
group of tribes (Arunta, Kaitish, Itpirra, Unmatjera), 
supposes that these tribes retain pristine traits, once 
universal, but now confined to them. The pecuUar 
pristine traits, by the theory, are (i) the existence of 
animal-named local societies for magical purposes. The 
members of each local group worked magic for their 
name-giving animal or plant, but any one might marry a 
woman of his own group name, Eagle Hawk, Cockatoo, 
and the like, while these names were not inherited, either 
from father or mother, and did not denote a bond of kin- 
ship. Mr. Spencer, then, supposes the horde to have 
been composed of such magical societies, at a very 
remote date, before sexual relations were regulated by 
any law. Later, in some fashion, and for some reason 
which Mr. Spencer does not profess to explain, " there 
was felt the need of some form of organisation, and 
this gradually resulted in the development of exogamous 
groups."^ These "exogamous groups," among the Arunta, 
are now the four or eight "matrimonial classes," as among 
other tribes of northern Australia. These tribes, as a 
rule, have phratries, but the Arunta have lost even the 
phratry names. 

Mr. Spencer's theory thus explains the existence of 
animal-named groups — as co-operative magical societies, 
for breeding the animals or plants — but does not explain 
how exogamy arose, or why, everywhere, except among 
the Arunta, all the animal or plant named sets of people 
are kinships, and are exogamous, while they are neither 
the one or the other among the Arunta. Either the 
Arunta groups have once been exogamous totem 
V-'«-^-N.s.,i. pp. 384,385. 
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kinships, and have ceased to be so, becoming magical 
societies; or such animal-named sets of people have, 
everywhere, first been magical societies, and later 
become exogamous totem kinships. Mr. Spencer holds 
the latter view, we hold the former, beheving that the 
Arunta have once been in the universal state of totemic 
exogamy, and that, by a perfectly intelligible pro- 
cess, their animal-named groups have become magical 
societieSj no longer exogamous kinships. We can show 
how the old exogamous totem kinship, among th« 
Arunta^ became a magical society, not regulating sexual 
relations ; but we cannot imagine how all totemic man- 
kind, if they began with magical societies in an unregu- 
lated horde, should have everywhere, except among the 
Arunta, conspired to convert these magical societies into 
kinships with exogamy. If the social organisation of 
the Arunta were peculiarly primitive, if their beliefs and 
ceremonials were of the mosi archaic type, there might 
be some ground for Mr. Spencer's opinion. But Mr. 
Hartiand justly says that all the beliefs and institutions 
of the Arunta " point in the same direction, namely, that 
the Arunta are the most advanced and not the most 
primitive of the Central Australian tribes." ' 

The Arunta, a tribe so advanced that it has forgotten 
its phratry names, has male kinship, eight matrimonial 
classes, and heal totem groups, v,ith Headmen heredi- 
tary in the male tine, and so cannot possibly be called 
" primitive," as regards organisation. If, then, the tribe 
possesses a peculiar institution, contravening what is 
universally practised, the natural inference is that the 

1 Fiik Urt, December 190+, p. 473, Foi Mr. Spenccr'a assertion thai 
the AiuntB »odal tjp« u advanced, see CeMmi TriUi ; cL p. ail.. For 
the probable advuiccd and roUiiTcly recent chaniciei of iheit inituloiy 
Geremonies, see CeitrniJ 7>ib*s, p. ai? i Nortlum Tribes, p. 325. 



Arunta institution, being absolutely isolated and unique, 
as far as its non-exogamy goes, in an advanced tribe, is 
a local freak or "sport," like many others which exist. 
This inference seems to be corroborated when we dis- 
cover, as we do at a glance, the peculiar conditions 
without which the Arunta organisation is physically 
impossible. These essential and indispensable conditions 
are admitted by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen to be : — 

1 . Male reckoning of descent — which is found in very 
many tribes where totems are exogamous — as everywhere. 

2. Local totem groups, which are a result of male 
reckoning of descent. These also are found in many 
other tribes where, as everywhere, totems are exo- 
gamous. 

3. The belief that the spirits of the primal ancestors 
of the "Dream-Time" (/f&^rn-w^a)— creatures evolved 
out of various animal shapes into human form — are 
constantly reincarnated in new-born children. This 
belief is found in all the northern tribes with male 
decent; and among the Urabunna, who have female 
descent — but among all these tribes totems are exoga- 
mous, as everywhere. 

4. The Arunta and Kaitish, with two or three minor 
neighbouring tribes, believe that spirits desiring incarna- 
tion, all of one toletn in each case, reside " at certain 
definite spots." So do the Urabunna believe, but ^t 
each of these spots, in Urabunna land, there may be 
spirits of severed different totems} Among the Urabunna, 
as everywhere, totems are exogamous. None of these 
four conditions, nor all of them, can produce the Arunta 
totemic non-exogamy. 

Finally (5) the Arunta and Kaitish, ajid they alone, 

> Ncrihtm Triitt, p. I47, 
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believe not only that the spirits desiring reincarnation 
reside at certain definite spots, and not only that the 
spirits there are, in each case, ail of one totem (which is 
essential), but also that these spirits are most closely 
associated with objects of stone, inscribed with archaic 
markings {churinga nanjd), which the spirits have dropped 
in these places — the scenes where the ancestors died 
{Okn&mkiUa). These stone objects, and this belief in 
their connection with ancestral spirits, are found in the 
Arunta region alone, and are the determining cause, or 
inseparable accident at least, of the non-exogamy of 
Arunta totemism, as will be fully explained later. 

Not one of these five conditions is reported by Mr. 
Howitt among the primitive south-eastern tribes, and 
the fifth is found only in Amntadom. Yet Mr. Spencer 
regards as the earliest form of totemism extant that 
Arunta form, which requires four conditions, not found 
in the tribes of primitive organisation, and a fifth, which 
is peculiar to the Arunta " nation " alone. 

That the Arunta tribe, whether shut off from all 
others or not (as a matter of fact it is not), should alone 
(while advanced in all respects, including marriage and 
ceremonials) have retained a belief which, though called 
primitive, is unknown among primitive tribes, seems a 
singularly paradoxical hypothesis. Meanwhile the cause 
of the Arunta peculiarity — non-exogamous totems — is 
recognised by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who also 
declare that the cause. is isolated. They say "it is the 
idea of spirit individuals associated with churinga" 
(manufactured objects of stone), "and resident in 
certain definite spots, that lies at the root of the present 
tolemic system of the Arunta tribe." * 

' CttUral 7>iSti, p. laj. 
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Again, they inform us that tht churinga belief, and 
the existence of stone churinga, are things isolated. "In 
the Worgaia tribe, which inhabits the country to the 
north-east of the Kaitish " (neighbours of the Arunta), 
"we meet, so far as we have been able to discover, with 
the last traces of the churinga — that is, of the churinga 
with its meaning and significance, as known to us in the 
true central tribes, as associated with the spirits of 
AJcheringa ancestors" (mythical beings, supposed to be 
constantly reincarnated).* Thus, "the present totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe," — in which, contrary to 
universal rule, persons of the same totem may inter- 
marry — reposes on a belief associated with certain 
manufactured articles of stone, and neither the belief 
nor the stone objects are discovered beyond a certain 
limited region. It is proper to add that the regretted 
Mr. David Carnegie found, at Family Wells, in the 
desert of Central Australia, two stone objects, one plain, 
the other rudely marked with concentric circles, which 
resemble churinga nanja. He mentions two others found 
and thrown away by Colonel Warburton. The meaning 
or use of these objects was not ascertained." 

We differ from Messrs, Spencer and Gillen when they 
think that this peculiar and isolated belief, held by four 
or five tribes of confessedly advanced social organisa- 
tion and ceremonials (a belief only possible under 
advanced social organisation), is the pristine form of 
totemism, out of which all totemists, however primitive, 
have found their way except the Arunta " nation " alone, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write : " . . . the only con- 
clusion which it seems possible to arrive at is that in the 

' JVortAtra Trills, p. 27+. 

■y. A. /., August 1S9S, pp. JO, 11. 
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more northern tribes" (which have no churinga nanja, 
no stone churinga), '^the churinga represent the surviv- 
ing relics of a time when the beliefs among those tribes 
were similar to those which now exist among the Arunta. 
It is more easy to imagine a change which shall lead 
from the present Arunta or Kaitish belief to that which 
exists among the Warramunga, than it is to imagine one 
which shall lead from the Warramunga to the Arunta." ^ 
Now amon^ the Warramunga, as everywhere, the division 
of the totems between the two (exogamous) moieties is 
complete, " and, with very tew exceptions indeed, the 
children follow the father." ' (These exceptions are not 
explained) Among the Kaitish the same totems occur 
among both exogamous moieties, so persons of the same 
totem can intermarry, but " it is a very rare thing for a 
man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself."' 

The obvious conclusion is the reverse of that which 
our authors think " alone possible." The Kaitish have 
adopted the Arunta (huringa nanja usage which intro- 
duces the same totem into both exogamous moieties, but, 
unlike the Arunta, they have not yet discarded the old 
universal rule, " No marriage within the totem." It is 
not absolutely forbidden, but it scarcely ever occurs. 
The Kaitish, as regards exogamy and religion, are a 
link between the primitive south-eastern tribes and the 
Arunta. 

We go on to show in detail how Arunta totems alone 
ceased to be exogamous, and to demonstrate that the 
more northern tribes have never been, and never can 
have been, in the present Arunta condition. Among the 
Arunta, in the classes, none of them his own, into which 
alone a man may marry, there are plenty of women of his 

* Northtm Tribtt, p. aSl. 
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own totem, Thus> in marrying a woman of his totem, 
but not of his set of classes, a. man does not break the 
law of Arunta exogamy. Now how does it happen that 
a totem may be in both sets of exogaraous classes among 
the Arunta aione of mankind ? Was this always the case 
from the beginning ? 

It is, naturally, our opinion that among the Arunta, 
as cTerywhere else, matters were originally, or not much 
later, so arranged that the same totem never appeared in 
both phratries, or, afterwards, when phratries were lost, 
in both opposed sets of two or four eKogamous matri- 
monial classes. The only objection to this theory is 
that the Arunta themselves believe it, and mention the 
circumstance in their myths. These myths cannot be 
historical reminiscences of the " Dream-Time," which 
never existed. But even a myth may deviate into truth, 
especially as the Arunta must know that in other tribes 
the same totem never occurs in both phratries, and are 
clever enough to see that their method needs explanation 
as being an exception to genera! rule ; and (hatj even 
now, "the great majority of any one totem belong to 
one moiety of the tribe." So they say that originally all 
Witchetty Grubs, for instance, were in the Bulthara- 
Panunga moiety (as most Grubs still are to this day), 
while all Emus were in the opposite exogamous moiety 
(Purula-Kumura), But, say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
"owing to the system according to which totem names 
are " (new) " acquired, it is always possible for a man to 
be, say, a Purula or a Kuraura, and yet a Witchetty; or, 
on the other hand, a Bulthara or a Panunga, and yet an 
Emu."i The present system of acquiring totem names 
has transferred the totems into both exogamous moieties, 

I Central Triits, pp. 115, tl6. 
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and so has made it possible to marry within the totem 
name. 

This suggests that, in native opinion or conjecture, 
Arunta totems, like all others, were once exogamous ; 
no totem ever occurred originally in both exogamous 
moieties, Italso indicatesthat, in the opinion of Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, they only ceased to be exogamous 
when the present method of acquiring totem names, an 
unique method, was introduced. Happily, to prove the 
historical worthlessness of Arunta legendary myth, the 
tribe has a contradictory Ieg«nd. The same totem, 
according to this fable, occurred in both exogamous 
moieties, even in the mythic Dream-Time {Alcheringd) ; 
by this fable the natives explain (what needs explaining) 
how the same totem does occur in both exogamous 
moieties to-day, and so is not exogamous.* 

This is nonsense, just as the other contradictory myth 
was conjecture. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have them- 
selves explained why the same totem may now occur in 
both moieties, and so be non-exogamous. The unique 
phenomenon is due to the actual and unique method of 
acquiring totem names,' Thus the modern meUtod is 
not primitive. These passages are very instructive. 

The Arunta have been so long in the relatively ad- 
vanced state of local toteraism that their myths do not 
look behind it. A group, whether stationary or migra- 
tory, in the myths of the Dream-Time (the Alcheringa) 
always consists of persons of the same totem, with 
occasional visitors of other totems. The myths, we 
repeat, reflect the present state of local totem groups 
back on the past. 

' Nerilum TVtSw, pp. 151, ija, 

• Central Iribts, pp. 135, '**■ 
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The myths allege {here the isolated superstition comes 
in) that the mythical ancestors of the AUluriiiga died, or 
"went into the ground" at certain now haunted spots, 
marked by rocks or trees, which may be called "mor- 
tuary local totem-centres" — in native speech, OknanikUla} 
Trees or rocks arose to mark the spot where the ances- 
tors, all of one totem in each case, went into the ground. 
These trees or rocks are called Nanja. Thereabouts 
the dying ancestors deposited possessions peculiar to 
Aruntadom, their stone amulets, or ckuringa nanja, with 
what are now read as^ totemic incised marks. Their 
spirits, all of one totem in each case, haunt the Nanja 
rock or tree, and are especially attached to these stone 
amulets,^ called churinga nanja. The spirits discarnate 
await a chance of entering into women, and being 
reborn. When a child comes to the birth, the mother, 
whatever her own or her husband's totem may be, names 
the spot where she supposes that she conceived the 
child, and the child's iVaw/ii tree or rock is that in the 
Oktianikilla, or mortuary local totem-centre nearest to 
the place where the child was conceived. Its male kin 
hunt for the churinga, or stone amulet, there deposited 
by the dying Alcheringa ancestor ; if they find it, it be- 
comes the child's churinga, for he is merely the ancestor 
spirit reborn. He (or she) "comes into his own"; 
his Nanja tree or rock, his churinga nanja, and his 
original totem, which may be, and often is, neither that 
of his father or mother. 

Thus inheriting his own old Nanja tree and churinga, 
and totem, the child is not necessarily of his faihet's or 
motket^s but is of his own old original totem, say Grub, or 

' Spencet and Cillen, Central Tribii, p. 123, 
• Ibid., p^ iga riguiM of ihe objects an giMn. 
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Hakea Flower^ or Kangaroo, or Frog. His totem is 
thus not inherited, we repeat, as elsewhere, from either 
parent, but is derived, by the accident of his place oi 
conception, from the local totem, from the totemic ghosts 
(all of one totem) haunting the particular mortuary totem 
centre, or Oknaxikilla, where he was conceived. His 
totem may thus be in both of the exogamous moieties, 
and for that reason alone is not exogamous. To take 
an example. A woman, by totem Cat, has a husband by 
totem Iguana. She conceives a child, and believes that 
she conceived it in a certain district. The local totem 
of that district is the Grub,, Grub ghosts haunt the 
region ; the child, therefore, is a Grub. He inherits 
his exogamous class, say Bulthara, from his father, 
and he must marry a woman of Class Kumara. But 
she may also be a Grub, for her totem, like his, has 
been acquired (like his, not by inheritance, but) by the 
accident that her mother conceived her in a Grub 
district. Thus, and thus only, are totems not exogamous 
among the Aiunta. They are not inherited from either 
parent. 

It is probable that, after male descent came in, the 
Arunta and Kaitish at first inherited their totems from 
their fathers, as among all other tribes with male descent. 
This appears to be proved by the fact that they still do 
inherit, from their fathers, totemic rites, and the power of 
doing totemic mummeries for their fathers' totems, even 
when, by the accident of their places of conception, they 
do not inherit their fathers' totems. When they did in- 
herit the paternal totem, they were, doubtless, totemically 
exogamous, like all other tribes with either male or female 
descent. 

One simple argument upsets the claim of Arunta 
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totems to be primitive. In no tribe with female descent 
can a district have its iocal totem, as among the Arunta. 
A district can only have a local totem if the majority of 
the living people, and of the haunting ghosts of the deadj 
are of one totem only. But this (setting astde the occa- 
sional results of an isolated Urabunna superstition) can 
only occur under male reckoning of descent, which con- 
fessedly is not primitive. In a region where reckoning 
in the female line exists a woman could not say, " I con- 
ceived my child in Grub district, the country of totem 
Grub" — for such a country there is not and cannot be. 
Consequently, among the Urabunna as everywhere with 
reckoning of descent in the female line, every child is of 
its mother's totem. 

Let us examine other tribes who, like the Arunta, have 
the theory of reincarnation, but whose totems are, as 
elsewhere, exogamous, unlike those of the Arunta. The 
Urabunna have female descent, and their myth about 
the origin of totemic ancestors approximates to that of 
the Arunta, but, unlike the Arunta fable, does not pro- 
duce, or account for, non-exogamy in totems. Things 
began, say the Urabunna, by the appearance of a few 
creatures half human, half bestial or vegetable. They had 
miraculous powers, and dropped spirits which tenanted 
lizards, snakes, and so on, all over the district. These 
spirits later became incarnated in human beings of 
the Lizard, Snake, or other totem, and are constantly 
being reincarnated. The two Urabunna phratries were 
originally a green and a brown snake : the Green Snake 
said to the Brown Snake, "I am Kirarawa, you are 
Matthurie" — the phratry names. It does not appear 
that these names now mean Green Snake and Brown 
Snake, though they may once have had these significa- 
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boos. The spaxiis left aboot by ttaese snakes, like a!) the 
other sac^ ^iHts (ami orA*). keep on bong incarnated, 
and* when iocamated, the cfafldrcn bear the totem name 
of tbctr mothers m each case. A Green Snake woman 
is entered by a spirit, which she bears as a Green Snake 
cfaSd. Tbe accident of the locality in which the child 
ins c o occ m d doe not affect hb toton, so Urabunna 
totems renaia in tbctr own proper phiatries, and there- 
(oret by phratry law* are cxogamous, as everywhere) 
except among tbe Aninta.^ 

This arrai^eiiieat is merely the nsiul arrangement, 
with female descent A woman's child is of the woman's 
totem. Bettering in retncamation. the Urabunna merely 
adapt that belief to the facts. With female descent an 
Emu woman's child is Ema If a tribe has male 
descent, an Emu father's child is Emu, With female 
descent, a spirit has entered an Emu woman and been 
born Emu : with male descent, a spirit has entered the 
wife of an Emu man, and, by inheritance from his father, 
is Emu. Yet Messrs. Spencer and Gillen think that the 
Arunta and Kaitish rule — demanding the non-primitive 
male descent, local groups, local ghosts all of one totem, 
and churinga stones of the mark of that totem (all of 
which are indispensable), "is probably the simplest and 
most primitive."' 

Most primitive, by our author's own statement, the 
Arunia method cannot be, for, as they show, it demands 
male descent, local totemism, and the peculiar belief 
about manufactured stone ekuringa. But they think it 
"most simple," because the Urabunna have a compli- 
cated myth, which, however, in no wayafiects the result, 
namely, that each child takes its mother's totem. Each 

> N«Tthtr^ Tribet, pp. 14S-I48. * lUd., p. 174. 
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spirit, according to the myth, changes its phratry and 
sex, and, necessarily, its totem, at each reincarnation, 
but that does not afEect the result. Each child, as in all 
tribes with female descent, is still of its mother's totein.^ 
No churingn nanj'a cause an anomaly among the Ura- 
bunna, for the ckurin^a nanja, and the belief about them, 
among the Urabunna do not exist. 

The Urabunna myth, adapted to male descent^ occurs 
in all the northern tribes, from the northern bounds of 
the Kaitish to the sea, which have no stone churinga 
nanja; and in all of them totemsareexogamous, because 
they never occur in both phratries, being uninfluenced 
by the Arunta churinga belief. They cannot, for they are 
duly inherited from the father, and they are so inherited 
because the tribes have not the exceptional Churinga 
Nanja creed, attaching the spirit to the amulet of a local 
totem group, which fixes — by the accident of place of 
conception — the totem of each child. 

The Arunta non-exogamous totems, in Australia, as 
we saw, are Only found where stone churinga nanja are 
in use ; these amulets being peculiarly the residence of 
the spirits of totemic ancestors. 

The origin of that belief is obscure. It could not 
arise in the present condition of Arunta or Kaitish affairs, 
for, now, every stone churinga in the tribe has already its 
recognised legal owner, and, on the death of an owner, 
or the extinction of a local totem group, the churinga are 
not left lying about to be found on or in the earth, but 
pass by a definite rule of inheritance; and they are all 
carefully warded and frequently examined, in Ertnatu- 
iunga, Or sacred storehouses.^ Thus stone churinga 

* fforlhtm TriSts,'p-p, 146, 14?. 

■ Spencer and Gilleo, CenlntJ Triitt, pp. 153-155. 
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mmftt, to-d»y, are not left lying about on the surface, or 
btuied in graves, tike those which, on the birth of each 
Arunta child, are sought for, and sometimes found, at 
the local totem -centre, and near the Nanja tree or rock, 
mjiere the child was conceived. There churinga nanJa 
most haw been buried, of old, if our authors correctly 
s»y that the mythical ancestors " went into the ground, 
cAcJi carrying his churinga with him." ^ Again we read, 
* llany of the churinga were placed in the ground, some 
natural object again marking the spjot." The spot was 
aJways marked by some natural object, such as a tree or 
rock." 

Though our authors tell us that they know Arunta 
tiixs who, on the birth of a child, have sought for and 
Itnuid his churinga nanja near the Nanja rock or tree next 
to the place where he was conceived, they do not say 
that the churinga are found by digging.* If they are, 
or if the Oknanikilla really are ancient burying-p laces 
(about which we are told nothing), the association of the 
dmringa nanja with the ghost of the man in whose grave 
H is buried would be easily explained. But the im- 
pression left is that the stone churinga nanja found after 
search are discovered on the surface, dropped there by 
the spirit when about to be reincarnated.* 

> Spencer uvd Gillen. Ctntrat Tribes, p. iij. 

• Op, «■/.. p. 1Z4. * Op. cil., p. 133. 

' The tAttringa here fpvken of are a kW of ston« amulets, of y«7 various 
■hapcs, nuked nilh such archaic p&ttems of cups, concencric circles or half 
cMe^ aod oihet dcviires lu arc foinn-d oa lock surfaces in our inlands, in 
IsdU, and generally all over the world, as in New Caledonia. The i&tae 
■uln occur on smn.)) plaques of slate 01 schist, in FArtuguese aealitliic sites, 
W pAlAxililhic sites, and m Scotland, Vfhcire D:r. Mmoio legaTds them u not 
U ECiiuinc antiquity. See Anii^iudades Prehistoritas de Aitdattuia, Gongoim 
J Martinu. Madrid, |865, p. 109; Antiguedades MonarittrHars do AigW€, 
mL ii. pp. 429-461, Estacio da Veiga, Lisbon, 1887 ; Ptrtugalia, L Part 
IV.. Severo and Brenha, 1903 ; Ata^i and KeUgmt [A. L.], pp. 146-356, 
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Here a curious fact may be filed for reference. Stone 
amulets, fashioned and decorated by man, are not known 
to be in use south of the Arunta region. But a cousin 
of my own, Mr. William Lang, found a stone object not 
unHke one figured by Messrs. Spencer and Gill«n, on his 
station near Cooma, New South Wales. The decoration 
was of the rectilineal type prevalent in that region. 
Mr. Lang knew nothing of the Arunta churinga till 1 
drew his attention to the subject. He then visited the 
Sydney Museum, and found several stone objects, 
"banana-shaped," exactly like the specimen (wooden ?), 
one out of five known to Messrs, Spencer and Gillen, 
and published by them in their first work (p. 150). The 
New South Wales ornament, however, was always recti- 
lineal. The articles appear to be obsolete among the 
tribes of New South Wales. It is said that they were 
erected of old round graves of the dead. Whites call 
them "grave stones." Careful articles on these decorated 
stone objects of New South Wales have been written 
by Mr. W. R. Harper and Mr. Graham OEEcen* As a 
rule, they are not banana-shaped or crescentine, but are 
in the form of enormous stone cigars. They used to be 
placed, twelve or thirteen of them, on graves, and their 
weight, averaging about 3 lbs. to 4 lbs., makes them less 
portable than most of the ckuringa of the Arunta* It 
does not seem at all probable that Arunta stone churinga 
were ever erected round graves, but excavations at 
OknanikiUa, if they could be executed without a shock 

igoi. Foi a pm]»o1ithic bone object, cxacil; like an AnmU churinga, lee 
Hoemcs, Dir DiJat/ialt Mtnuh in Eur^n. p. 138, 1903. tl does not 
follow, 6f CDTirsc, itiBl nhesc objects in EufOpC Were ever connccte'd with >. 
belief lilce that of ibe Arantb The things were probably Ulismans of one 
ion or another. 

' Praceidingi, LJnnaan Society of New South Wales, 1898. loh xiiii. 
put 3, Bod vol. ixvi. p. 1238. 
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to Arunta sentiment, might throw some light oij the 
subject. 

In my opitlion, the ckuringa found at Oknanikilla by 
the Arunta may have had no such original significance 
as is now attached to them. The belief may be a mere 
myth, explaining the sense of objects found and not 
understood — relics, as the myth itself avers, of an earlier 
race, the Aickeringa folk. The only information about 
those New South Wales decorated cigar-shaped and 
banana-shaped stone objects which could be got out of 
a local black was: "All same as bloody brand," He 
meant, conceivably, that the incised markings were totem 
marks, 1 think, and in that sense the marks on Aninta 
stone ckuringa are now interpreted. 

It would not be surprising If the Arunta — supposing 
that they possessed the belief in "spirit trees," and the 
belief in reincarnation, and then found, near the Nanja 
trees or rocks, the stone amulets or "grave stones" of 
some earlier occupatits of the region — evolved the myth 
that ancestral souSs^ connected with the spirit trees, abode 
especially in these decorated stones, common enough in 
American and European neolithic sites. 

This is, of course, a mere conjecture. But Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen agree with us when they say: "It 
is this idea of spirit individuals associated with ckuringa^ 
and resident in certain definite spots, that lies at the root 
of the present totemic system of the Arunta tribes." * 

Three facts are now apparent. The Arunta (i) must 
have reckoned in the male line for a very long time, 
otherwise their myths would not take local totem-centres 
for granted as a primeval fact, since such centres can 
only occur and exist under male reckoning of descent ; in 
1 Qj. «y., p. U3. 
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cases where the husbands do not go to the wives' region 
of abode. (2) The myth that totcmic local ghosts are 
reincarnated cannot be older than heal totem-centres, 
for it is their old local totem -centres that the totemic 
ghosts do haunt. The spots are strewn with their old 
totem-marked churinga. The myths make the wandering 
groups of fabled ancestors all of one totem, because, by 
male reckoning, they could be little else till the churinga 
superstition arose and scattered totems about at random 
in the population. 

Again, {3) even local totemism, plus the belief in 
the reincarnation o* primary ancestral spirits, did not 
produce the non-exogamy of totems, till it was rein- 
forced by the unique Arunta belief in the stone churinga 
nanja. 

The totemism of the Arunta, then, was originally like 
that of their neighbours, exogamous, till the stone churinga 
nanja became the centre of a myth which introduces the 
same totems into both exogamous moieties among the 
Arunta, where it has broken down the old exogamous 
totemic rule. Among the Kaitish, as we saw, the rule 
is still surviving in general practice. 

We now proceed to demonstrate that the more 
northern tribes have never passed through the present 
Arunta state of belief and customary law. 

Suppose that the Arunta to-day dropped thetr churinga 
nanja belief, and allowed the totem name to be inherited 
through the father, as the right to work the ceremonies 
of the totem still is inherited by sons who do not inherit 
the totem itself. What would follow ? Why, totems 
among the Arunta would still be non-exogamous, for the 
existing churinga nanja belief has brought the same totems 
into both exogamous moieties, and there they would 
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remainj after they came to be inherited in the male line. 
In the same way, if the northern tribes had once been 
in the Arunta state of belief, their totems would still be 
in both exogamous moieties, and would not regulate 
marriage. But this is not the case. These tribes, there- 
fore, have never been in the present Arunta condition. 
Q.E.D. 

The Arunta belief is, obviously, an elaboration of the 
belief in reincarnation, not held, as far as is known, by 
the Dierii but held by the Urabunna, and by all tribes 
from the Urabunna northwards to the sea. Mr. Howitt 
does not mention the belief among the south-eastern 
tribes. But there is a kind of tendency towards it among 
the Euahlayi of north-west New South Wales, reported 
on by Mrs. Langloh Parker (MS.). This tribe reckons 
in the female Uncj has phratries, and uses the class names 
(four), but not the phratry names of the Kamilaroi. Each 
individual has a Minngah tret haunted by spirits un- 
attached. Medicine men have Minngah rocks. These 
answer to the Arunta Nanja (Warramunga, Mungai) trees 
and rocks in mortuary local totem-centres. But the 
MinngaA-trec spirits do not seek reincarnation. Only 
spirits of persons dying young, before initiation, are 
reincarnated. Fresh souls for new bodies are made by 
the Crow and the Moon. These spirits, when "made," 
hang in the boughs of the eaoiabah tree only, not round 
Minngah trees or rocks. 

I think it possible, or even probable, that ideas like 
those of the Euahlayi exist among the southern Arunta 
and elsewhere. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen give a Kaitish 
myth of two men " who arose from ckuringa^'' and heard 
Atnatu (the Kaitish sky-dwelling beings the father of some 
men) making, in the sky, a noise with his churinga (the 
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wooden bull roarer).* Now, I have seen the statement, 
on which 1 lay no stress, that in extreme south-west 
Aruntadom a sky-dwelling Emu-footed being lost two 
stone ehuringa. Out of one sprang a man^ out of the 
other a, woman. They had offspring, "but not by 
begetting." 

Among the tribes with the reincarnation belief con- 
nubial relations are supposed only to "prepare the 
mother for the reception and birth also of an already 
formed spirit child." • This apparent ignorance of 
physical facts, not found among the south-eastern 
tribesi is a corollary from the reincarnation belief, or 
from the other belief that spirit children are "made" 
by some non-human being. (Cf. Chapter XI.) 

To continue with the statement as to the southern 
Arunta, the sky-dwelling being "has laid germs of the 
little boys m the mistletoe branches, germs^ of little girls 
among the split stones . . . such a germ of a child 
enters a woman by the hip." Now among the Euahlayi, 
when the spirit children made by the Crow and the 
Moon are weary of waiting to be reincarnated, they are 
changed into mistletoe branches. 

1 do not insist on the alleged sky-dwelling being of 
these Arunta, for Messrs. Spencer and Gillen (in their 
two books) have not found him, and Mr. Hewitt thinks 
that his. name arises from a misunderstanding. Kempe, 
a missionary of 1883, speaks of " Altjira, 'god,' who 
gives the children,"' Altjira, "god," may be a mistake, 
based on the root of Alcheringa or AUjiringa, " dream." 
On the other hand, Mr. Gillen himself credits the 



' Norihem Triief, pp. 373, 273, 

' CiMral Tri&tJ. p. 16^. 

' Geographical Sacietj of Hnlle, Fivcadingj, 1SS3, p. 53. 
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AisHta vift ■ belief in a ^T-dweUn^ 1k>d& >nd with 
■ crend iBQnKnMiBAB wifli Ifae teiSi in retncarnalioit, as, 

souls are Dot remcanutetL 



*Tbe s^ is stad to be iafaftbiled by three persoos, 
a j i ga i ilk mm wA an anmcnsc ioot shaped like that 
ctf an tmnt a wubub, and a dtuii who Dcrer develops 
twjuudcMldbocid. TT>e aian is caUed Ulthaana, meaning 
' ipiriL* Wbea a native &es, his spirit is said to ascend 
1o the hone of ^w great I'lthaana, -vfaere it remains 
for a titCai Ibdc ; fiic Llthaant then throws it into the 
Salnratcr (sea] [these natives have do personal know- 
ledlge al Ote sea}, frcim whence it is rescaed by two 
bcoevoksit hot lesser Ulthaana who perpetually reside 
oa the staahtx^ appar ently merely for the purpose of 
rwcuing ^xnts vfao have been sabject to the inhos- 
pitaUc treatment of the great Ulthaana of the heavens 
(oMmv). Henceforth the spiiH of the dead man 
lives with the lesso- Ulthaana."* Is it possible that 
Mr. Gillen's" Great Ulthaana of the Heavens. a/*x>rrt," 
i» Kempe's Alljira ? Or can be be a native modification 
o( Kempe's own theologj' ? Probably not. 

In any case the Anuita of Mr. Gillen who do not 
believe in rein^nation cannot pos^bly. it would seem, 
possess the Arunta form of totemism. It is only natural 
that varieties of myth and belief should estist, and it is 
asserted that there is a myth among the Arunta of the 
extreme south-west section about a sky-dwelling being, 

' Nolo oa S(}tu« kUnoera tai Customs of the Abarigines of the 
Mtt>BHiuU Rangts, bclaoging (o the Ammtit Tnit, CillcD, H^w Si- 
ptdicion, tr. p. 1S3. 
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who, like the Crow and the Moon of Euahlayi belief, 
[paltes spirit children, and place's them in the mistletoe 
boufihs. The story that the first man and woman 
sprang from two of this being's lost churinga^ 3gain, is 
matched by the Kaitish story of two men who rose from 
churinga. The Arunta described by Mr. Gillen, they 
whose souls dwell with " the lesser Ulthaana," no more 
believe in reincarnation than do the south-eastern 
tribes. The^e variants in belief and myth usually 
occur among savages. 

The Arunta add to the reincarnation myth, the 
peculiarity of mortuary local totem-centres, and of the 
attachment of the spirit to a stone ekuringa inscribed 
with the marks of that totem> and from these peculiar 
ideas — as much isolated as the peculiar ideas of the 
Urabunna or the Euahlayi — arises the non-exogamous 
character of Arunta totemism. No one, out of such 
varying freaks of belief, can be regarded as primitive, 
more than another, but the Arunta variant, for the 
reason repeatedly given, cannot possibly be primitive. 

The Arunta totems are not only non-exogamous : 
their actual ratson ditre, to-day, is to exist as the objects 
of magical co-operative societies, fostering the totem 
piants and animals as articles of tribal food supply. 
Mr. Spencer thinks this the primary purpose of totem 
societies, everywhere. Now we have not, as yet, been 
told vshy each society took to doing magic for this or 
that animal or other thing in nature. They cannot have 
t)een " charged with" this duty, except by some central 
authority. As there did not yet exist, by the hypothesis, 
so much as a tribe with phratries, what can this central 
authority have been? If it existed, on what principle 
did it select, out of the horde, groups to become magical 
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societies ? Were they groups of kin, or groups of 
associates by contiguity ? On what principle could the 
choice of departments of nature to be controlled by 
each group, be determined by the centra! authority ? 
Had the groups already distinguishing names — Emu, 
Eagle Hawk, Opossum, &c. — how did these names 
arise, and did these names determine the department 
ol nature tor which each group was allotted to do 
magic ? Or did authority give to each group a magical 
department, and did the nature of that department 
determine the group-name, such as Frogs, Grubs, Hakea 
Trees ? 

Or was there no lormal distribution, no sudden 
organisation, no central authority ? Did a casual knot of 
men, or a firm oi wizards, say, " Let us do magic for the 
Kangaroo, and get more Kangaroos to eat " ? Was their 
success so great and enviable that other casual knots of 
men or firms of wizards followed their example? And, 
in this case, why do Arunta totemists not eat their 
totems freely ? Is it because they think that to do so 
would frighten the totems, and make them reca,lqitrant 
to their magic? But that cannot be the case if their 
success, while they worked their magic on their own 
account, was great, enviable, and generally imitated. 
And, if it was not, why was it imitated ? Next, how, 
among the magical societies, was exogamy introduced ? 
Mr. Spencer writes: "Our knowledge of the natives 
leads us to the opinion that this really took place ; that 
the exogamic groups were deliberately introduced so 
as (q regulate maritai regulations." This was, then, a 
Marriage Reform Act. However, Mr. Spencer hastens 
to add that he cannot conceive a motive for the 
Marriage Reform Act. "We do not mean that the 
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regulations had anythitig whatever to do with the idea 
of incest, or of any harm accruing from the union of 
individuals who were regarded as too nearly related," ' 

We have shown that no such ideas could occur to 
the supposed promiscuous horde, who knew not that 
there is such a thing as procreation, but supposed that, 
like the stars in Caliban's philosophy, children "came 
otherwise." Yet the "exogamic system" does nothing 
but prohibit certain marriages, and " it is quite possible 
that the exogamic groups were deliberately introduced 
so as to regulate marital relations."' 

Mr. Spencer's theory is, then, that there was a horde 
with magical totemic societies, how evolved we cannot 
guess. Across that came the arrangement of classes 
to regulate marriage, as it does, but the ancestors 
who possibly introduced it had, he says, no idea that 
there was any moral or material harm in unregulated 
marriages. Then why did they regulate them ? 

The hypothetical horde of the kind which we have 
described had no marriage relations, and had no possible 
reason for regulating intersexual relations. 

It is true that reformatory movements in marriage 
law are actually being purposefully introduced, among 
tribes which, possessing already such laws, of unknown 
origin, to reform, have deduced from these laws them- 
selves that there is a right and wrong in matters of sex. 
Certainly, too, much of savage marriage law is of ancient 
and purposeful institution. But the question is, not 
how moral laws, once developed, might be improved; 

»y, A. i^a.S., p. 278. 

» Ibid.. L pp. a&t. 1S5. Dr. Roth has conjectured thai phrairies were 
lAtiodueed "by k prD«ei:i of naiurftl s«Iectioa " 10 regulLle the food lu^ipljr. 
But how did thfj come to regulate marriage? {Atirigitut tf KtHk-Wtit 
Central QttMttitand, pp. 69, 70.) 
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Again, the fmtickimmat or co-opcratrrc totcnbc mi^Ci 
of the Arunia, regarded by oih' aotbors as "primary/* 
it nowhere reported of the tribes of tbc soatfa and east. 
Mr. Howitt asserts its absence. The lack of record, 
lay Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, "Is no proof that 
these ceremonies did not exist." If tbey did, how could 
they escape the knowledge of Mr. Howitt, an initialed 
man ? ' As a fact, when you leave the centre, and reach 
the north sea-coast, totemic magic dwindles, and nearly 
ditappcars. Among the coast tribes of the north, 
the Intichiutfta magic is "very slightly developed." Us 
faint existence is "doubtless to be associated with the 
fact that they inhabit country where the food supply and 
Oencral cunditions of life are more favourable than in 
Uic central area of the continent which is the home of 
UwM ceremonies." But surely the regions of the south 
And east, where there is no Infickiuma, are also better in 
lupply and ^general conditions than the centre. Why 
then ihould the apparent absence of Intickiuma in the 
■outh and east be due to want of observation and record, 
while the "very slight development" of /tttiMuma on 
the north coast is otherwise explained, namely, by con- 
ditions — which also exist in the south 1 

Moreover, co-operative and totemic magic is most 
eliibofiitcly organibed among the Sioux, Dakotah, Omaha, 
and other American tribes, where supplies are infinitely 

' S«e Nortkin^ Tribtt, pp, liii, ww, 173, 
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better than in any part of Australia,' and agriculture has 
there, a.s in Europe, a copious magic. Magic, as a well' 
known fact, is most and best organised in the most 
advanced non-&cientific societies. In Australia it is 
most organised in the centre, and dwindles as you move 
either north, south, or east. This implies that, socially, 
the centre is in this respect most advanced and least 
primitive; while magic, partly totemic, is highly orga- 
nised in the much more prosperous islands of the Torres 
Straits, and in America. 

It is true that Collins (1798), a very early observer, 
saw east -coast natives performing ceremonies connected 
with Kangaroos, in one of which a Kangaroo hunt was 
imitated. Collins believed that this was imitative magic 
of a familiar kind, done to secure success in the chase. 
In Magic and Religion, p. lOO, I express, the sam^ 
opinion. But Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write, as to 
Uie magic observed by Collins, " There can be little 
doubt but that these ceremonies, so closely similar in 
their nature to those now performed by the central natives, 
were totemic in their origin " — they may be regarded as 
"clear evidence of the existence of these totemic cere- 
monies ... in a tribe living right on the eastern coast." * 

Really the evidence of Collins, on analysis, is found 
to describe (i.) a Dog dance; (ii.) a native carrying a 
Kangaroo effigy made of grass ; (iii.) a Kangaroo hunt. 
Nothing proves the working of toievtic ceremonies : the 
point is not established, Collins saw a hunt dance, not 
a ceremony whose "sole object was the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of the animal or plant after which 

' Dorscy, Omaha S^miegy. Siattan Cufti. Jiurtatt ef ^lAneiegy, iSSi- 
tSSi, pp. 23S, 239 i 1889-1^90, p. 53;, Ftuer, Tolemism, p. 34. foi 
Tones Islnads,/ A. I.. H.S^ t. pp*5-i7. 

* Nerikem Triits, pp. 334, 335, 
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the totem is called," and to do that is the aim of the 
Intuhhtma? The hunt dances seen by Collins were just 
those seen by Mr. Hewitt at an initiation ceremony* In 
the Emu Intichiuma of the Arunta the Emus are repre- 
sented by men, but no Emu hunt is exhibited, and 
women are allowed to see the imitators of the fowls.' 
The ceremonies reported by Collins were done at an. 
initiation of boys, which " the women of course were 
not allowed to see."* 

Apparently we have not " clear evidence " that Collins 
saw Intichiuma, or totemic co-operative magic, in the 
south, and Mr. Howitt asseits and tries to explain its 
absence there. 

It is, of course, perfectly natural that men, when 
once they come to beheve in a mystic connection 
between certain human groups and certain animals, 
should do magic for these animals. But, in point of 
fact, we do not find the practice in the more primitively 
organised tribes outside the Arunta sphere of influence, 
and we do find the practice most, and most highly orga- 
nised, in tribes of advanced type^ in America and the 
Torres Isles, quite irrespective of the natural abundance 
of supplies, which is supposed to account for the very 
slight development of Ittiickiunta on the north coast of 
Australia. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Hartland in supposing that 
the barren nature of the Arunta country forced the 
Arunta to do magic for their totems. The country is 
not so bare as to prevent large assemblies, busy with 
many ceremonials, from holding together during four 

' Spencer and Gilleii p. 169. 

* Nativts of SaiUh-Easr Aujiralia, p. 54J, 

* Spencer and Giillen, pp. 182, 1S3. 

* Nirrfktm Tribti. p. 215. 
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consecutive months, while Mr. Howilt's south-eastern 
tribes, during a ceremonial meeting which lasted only 
for a week, needed the white man's tea, mutton, and 
bread. H fertile land makes agricultural magic super- 
fluous, why does Europe abound in agricultural magic ? 
Among the Arunta, the totem names, deserting kinships, 
clung to local groups, and with the names went the belief 
that the inhabitants of the locality or the bearers of 
the names had a special rapport with the name-giving 
animals or plants. This rapport was utilised in magic 
(or the behoof of these objects, and for the good of the 
tribe, which is singularly solidaire. 

We trust we have shown that the primal origin of 
totemic institutions cannot be found in the very pecuUar 
and strangely modified totemism of the Arunfa, and of 
their congeners. Their marriage law, to repeat our 
case briefly, now reposes solely on thet familiar and 
confessedly late system of exogamous alternating classes, 
as among other northern tribes. The only dififerenCe is 
that the totems are now (and nowhere else is this the 
case), in both of the exogamous moieties, denoted by the 
classes, and they are in both moieties because, owing to 
the isolated belief in reincarnation of ^^im/ ghosts, attached 
to stone amulets, they are acquired by accident, not, as 
elsewhere, by inheritance. A man who does not inherit 
his father's totem because of the accident of his concep- 
tion in a local centre of another totem, does, none the 
Iks, inherit his totemic ceremonies and rites, Totemism 
is thus enpleine dicadence among the Arunta, from whom, 
consequently, nothing can be learned as to the origin of 
totemism. 
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NOTE 

The Aninta legends otihe AlcJieringa usually describe the various 
wandering groups, all, in each case, of one totem, as living excSusivcly 
for long periods on their own lotetns, plants, or animals. This cannot 
be hisiorically true ; many plants, and such animals as grubs, are in 
season for but a brief time- On the other hand, we meet a legend of 
women of the Quail totcni who lived exctusivdy, not on tjuails, but on 
grass seeds.' Again, in only one case are men of (he Achilfa, or 
Wild Cat (otetn, said to have eaten anything-, and what they ate was 
the Hakea tlower. Later they became Plum met], Ulpmerka, but are 
not said to have eaten plums. In a notei(Note i, p. 219) Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen say that "Wild Cat men are represented con- 
stantly as feeding on plums." They arc never said to have eaten 
their own totem, the Wild Cat, which is forbidden to all Arunia, 
though old men may cat a little of it- Reasons, not totemic, are given 
for the avoidance.' We arc not told anything about the httkhiuma 
or magical rites for the increase of the Wild Cat, which is not eaten. 
Ace they perfomncil by men of the Wild Cat totem ? The old men 
of the totem might eat very sparingly of the Wild Cat, at their 
Jniidiiuma, hut certainly the membere of other totems who were 
present would not eat at all. The use of a Wild Cat Intichittma is 
not obvious : there is no desire to propagate the animal as an article 
of food. 



^ NtOiv* TrU4So/CuUratAmtraiia,f,^iT. 
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Tbeories of Dr. Duikbeim — Was mwi originally promiscuous? — Difficulty cf 

ascertainirg; Dr. Diirkheirn's opinion-- Apparent conUadjctions — Origin 
of Intcmum — A horde, which -did not prohibit incei,!, splits into two 
"pTimory clans" — These are hostile — Each hai an flnimal g;od, and ilB 
members are of the blood of the g-jd, consubslantial with him— Therefore 
Duy Dot intcimajry vriihin his blood — Ilencc exogamy — Theic gods, or 
totenUi *' cannot be.clianfed at will "—Questions as to how these belicJs 
arise — Why doei the iiniied horde choose different E^ds? — Why only two 
such gods?— UACCTtfiinty as to whether Dr. Durkhetm believes in the 
inccStuou? hor^'C — Theory t>f " collective mjuriagej" a '* Last resource " — 
The *' primary clans" said to have "no teirilocial basu" — lAter it is 
auttined that they do hove Icrricorial bases — Which Ihey overpopulate — 
Colonies sent forth — These take new totems— Proof thai an exogamoui 
" clan" has rio letritoriail basis — And cannot send cut "clan " colonies — 
CoEonics can only W IriBal — No proof (hat a " clan " c»ct fipes c-hnnge 
iu tut«Di — Di. Dutltbcini's defence oi one of his apparent inconsbtencies — 
Reply to his defence — Mr. Fmer's theory (i88?) that a tolemic "clan'" 
throws off other etans of new totems, and becomes a phratry — Objeetioni 
t* this theory— The facta are opposed to it — Examples— Recspiluklion — 
KighiE obj-CCtior* to Df- Uurkheim^s theory. 

Dr. Durkheim, Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Bordeauix, has displayed much acuteness in his destruc- 
tive analysis of the Arunta claims to possess a primitive 
form of totemism.^ He has also given the fullest and 
most original explanation of the reason why, granting 
that groups of early men had each a special regard for a 
particular animal or plant, whose name they bore, they 
tabooed marriage within that name.' 

With these and other merits the system of Dr. 

' VAnnh S^P>logi^M, t. pp. 8*-l4i. ' lUd., i. pp. 35-57. 
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Durkheim, as unfolded at intervals in his periodical 
(L'AnrUt Sodoiagique, 1898-1904), has, I shaSI try to show, 
certain drawbacks, at least as we possess it at present, 
for it has not yet appeared in the form of a book. As 
to the point which in this discussion we have taken 
first, throughout, it is not easy to be certain about the 
Professor's exact opinion. What was the condition of 
human society be/ore totemic exogamy was evolved ? 
Dr. Durkheim writes, " Many facts tend to prove that, 
at the beginning of societies of men, incest was not 
forbidden. Nothing authorises tis to suppose that incest 
was prohibited before each horde (peupiade) divided 
itself into two primitive 'clans,' at least" (namely, what 
we now call " phratries"), "for the first form of the 
prohibition known to us, exogamy, everywhere appears 
as correlative to this organisation, and certainly this is 
not primitive. Society must have formed a compact 
and undivided mass before bisecting itself into two 
distinct groups, and some of Morgan's tables of nomen- 
clature " (of relationships) "confirm this hypothesis." • 

So far this is the ordinary theory. An undivided 
promiscuous horde, for reasons of moral reformation, 
or any other reason, splits itself into two exogamous 
"clans," or germs of the phratries. These, when they 
cease to be hostile (as they were on Dr. Durkheim's but 
not on Mr. Howitt's theory), peacefully intermarry, and 
become the phratries in a local tribe. 

Why did the supposed compact horde thus divide 
itself into two distinct hostile "clans," each, on Dr. 
Durkheim's theory, claiming descent from a different 
animal, the totem of each "clan"? Why were two 
bodies in the same horde claiming two different animal 

^ VAnnt* SetielagiftUt i. pp. 6ai 63. 
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ancestors ? Why were the two divisions in a common 
horde mutually hostik ? That they were originally 
hostile appears when our author says that, at a given 
stage of advance, "the different totemic groups were 
no longer strangers or enemies, one of the Ottier." ' 
Marria.ges, at this early period, must necessarily have 
been made by warlike capture, for the two groups were 
hostile, were exogamous, and, being hostile, would not 
barter brides peacefully. Women, therefore, we take it, 
could only tie obtained for each group by acts of war. 
"Ages passed before the exchange of women became 
peaceful and regular. What vendettas, what bloodshed, 
what laborious negotiations were for long the result of 
this rigimel"^ 

But why were they exogamous, these two primary 
groups formed by the bisection of a previously undivided 
incestuous horde ? Why could not each of the two 
groups marry its own women ? There must have been 
a time when they were not exogamous, and could marry 
their own women, for they were only exogamous, in 
Dr. Durkheim's theory, because they were totemic, and 
they did not begin by being totemic. The totem, says 
Dr. Durkheim, in explanation of exogamy, is a ''god" 
who is in each member of his group while they are in 
him. He is blood of their blood and soul of their soul.' 

^ Dt. DatkJieim heie inlioduces a iheoty of Atiinla totemic ■nagic. As 
hie justly says, the -co-operative pnndrple — each gioup in %, tribe doing nugic 
for the good of nil ihe other poups — cannot be primitive. The object of the 
magic, he ibioks, wa^ to mLictain ia good condition the loiems. which, are 
the fjods, of the groups, and, indeed, " ihie eondition of their tfnistence." 
Lfrtcr, i<Je»i- "Itercd, ftocestrBl »ov!s, reiocariifl'tcd, wei* ihc source of life, but 
the totemic cni^c survived with a new purpose, u Magical Co-operative 
SCotci. Bull why have the moie primitive tiibei do totem magic? {L'Aiin4e 
SmolcgujM, T. pp. 117, 11&, 119) 

* L'AntUt SaiMogi^ue, i. p. 64. 

» Jbid., pp. 51, sa. 
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This being so — as it is wrong to shed the blood of our 
kindred — a man oi totem Emu, say, may not marry a 
maid of, say, totem Emu ; he must seek a bride from 
the only other group apparently at this stage accessiblCj 
that is a maid of, say, totem Kangaroo. Presently all 
Kangaroos of a generation must have been Emus by 
female descent ; all Emus, Kangaroos ; for the names 
were inherited through women. The clans were thus 
inextricably blended, and neither had a separate territory, 
a point to be remembered. 

Manifestly the strange superstitious metaphysics of 
totemism must have occupied a long time in evolution. 
The sacredness of the totem is the result of a primitive 
" religiosity," Dr. Durkheim says, which existed before 
gods or other mythological personages had been de- 
veloped. There is supposed by early man (according 
to our author) to be a kind of universal element o£ 
power, dreadful and divine, which attaches to some 
things more than to others, to gome men more than to 
others, and to all women in their relations with men.' 
This mystic something (rather like the Mana of the 
Maories, and the Wakan of many North American 
tribes) is believed by each group (if I correctly under- 
stand Dr. Durkheim) to concentrate itself in their name- 
giving animal, their totem.* All tabu, all blood tabu, 
has in the totem animal its centre and shrine, in the 
opinion of each group. Human kinship, of Emu man 
to Emu woman, is, if 1 understand rightly, a corollary 
from their common kinship with the Emu bird ; or 
rather the sacredness of their kinship, not to be violated 

1 CAnntt Soeialcffi^ue, i. pp. 38-57, 

' Ibid. , L pp. 3S-53 ; v. pp. ^7, 58. " Le C4rtelfen; satie est d'abonl 
diffut ilans lea ch.os«a avsnt de sg- toaaitjia sous 1« forme its persooalitf 
det-etcninies." 
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by marriage, is thus derived ; an opinion which I 
share. 

How all this came to be so ; ivhy each of two " clans " 
in one horde chose, or acquired, a given animal as the 
centre o( the mysterious sacred atmosphere, Dr. Durk- 
heim has not, so far, told us. Yet surely there must 
have been a reason for selecting two special animals, 
one for each of the two " clans," as the tabu, the totem, the 
god. Moreover, as such a strange belief cannot be an 
innate idea of tlie human mind, and as this belief, with 
its corollaries, is, in Dr. Durkheim's theory, the sole 
origin of exogamy, there must have been a time when 
men, not having the belief, were not exogamous, and 
when their sexual relations were wholly unregulated. 
They only came under regulation after two ''clans" of 
people, in a horde, took to revering two different sacred 
animals, according to Dr. Durkheim. 

The totem, he says, is not only the god, but the 
ancestor of the " clan," and this ancestor, says Dr. 
Durkheim, is not a species — animal or vegetable — but 
is such or such an individual Emu or Kangaroo. This 
individual Emu or Kangaroo, however, is not alive, he is 
a creature of fancy; he is a "mythical being, whence 
came forth at Once all the human members of the 'clan,' 
and the plants or animals of the totem species. Within 
him exist, potentially, the animal species and the human 
' clan ' of the same name." ^ 

"Thus," Dr. Durkheim goes on, "the totemic being is 
immanent in the clan, he is incarnate in each individual 
member of the clan, and dwells in their blood. He is 
himself that bJood. But, while he is an ancestor, he is 
also a god, he is the object of a veritable cult ; he is the 

' VAitni^ Sociekgiqutf i. p. 31, and Note I. 
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centre of the clan*s religion. . . . Therefore there is a 
god in each individual member of the clan (for the 
entire god is in each), and, as he lives in the blood, the 
blood is divine. When the blood flowSi the god is 
shed" {U dieu « r^atid). 

All this, of course, was the belief (if ever it was the 
belief) when totemism was in its early bloom and vigour, 
for to-day a black will shoot his totem, hut not sitting; 
and will eat it if he can get nothing else, and Mr. 
Howitt mentions cases in which he will eat his totem if 
another man bags it.> The Euahlayi, with female kin, 
eat their totems, after a Ceremony in which the tabu is 
removed.* Totemism is thus decadent to-day. But "a 
totem is not a thing which men think they can dispose 
of at their will, at least so long as lotemic beliefs are still 
in vigour. ... A totem, in short, is not a mere name, 
but before all and above all, he is a religious principle, 
which is one and con substantial with the person in whom 
it has its dwelling-place ; it makes part of his personaHty. 
One can no more change one's totem than one can 
change one's soul. . . ."* He is speaking of Arunta 
society on the eve of a change from female to male 
reckoning of descent. 

So far, the theory of Dr. Durkheira is that in a 
compact conamunal horde, where incest was not pro- 
hibited, one " clan " or division took to adoring, say, the 
Eagle Hawk, another set the Crowj to claiming descent 
each from their bird ; to regarding his blood as tabu ; to 
seizing wives only from the other " clan " ; and, finally, to 
making peaceful intermarriages, each, exclusively, only 



^ Fgf other rules see Speacer and Gillen, ^ertiurn Triia, pp. 320-318. 

• MS. of Mrs. UnEloh Parker. 

' L'AinUi Sotiologigtit, v. pp. no, ill. 
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from the other set, Eagle Hawk from Crow, Crow from 
Eagle Hawk. We do not learn why half the horde 
adored one, and the other half another animal. U the dis- 
ruption of the horde produced two such "clans," "at least," 
there may have been other "clans," sets equally primal, 
as Lizard, Ant, Wallaby, Grub. About these we bear 
nothing more in the "theory; the two "primary clans" 
alone are here spoken of as original, and are obviously 
the result of a mere conjecture, to explain the two 
phratries of animal name, familiar in our experience. 

No attempt is made to explain either why members 
ol the same horde chose separate animal gods ; or why — 
unless because of consequent religious differences — the 
two "clans," previously united, were now hostile; or 
why there were at first only two such religious hostile 
"clans"; or, if there were more, what became of the 
Others. 

Meanwhile, we are not even sure that Dr. Durkheim 
does believe in a primary incestuous horde, when 
" Society must have formed a compact undivided mass 
, . . before splitting into two distinct groups, and some 
of Morgan's tables of nomenclature corroborate this 
hypothesis," 1 It is true that Dr. Durkheim makes this 
assertion. But, in the same volume (i. p. 332), Dr. 
Durkheim tells us that Mr. Morgan's theory of obligatory 
promiscuity (a theory based, as we saw in Chapter II., on 
the terms of reiationship) "seems to us to be definitely 
refuted." Again, Mr, Morgan, like Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Spencer, regarded the savage terms for relationships as 
one proof of "group marriage," or "collective marriage," 
including unions of the nearest of kin. (Compare our 
Chapter III.) But Dr. Durkheim writes, ''The hypothesis 

* V Annie Soiithgique, i. p, 63. 
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of collective marriage has never been more than a last 
resource, intended to enable us to envisage these strange 
customs ; but it is impossible to overlook all the diffi- 
culties which it raises . . . this improbable conception."* 

Is it possible that, after many times reading the 
learned Professor's work, 1 misunderstand him? With 
profound regret I gather that he does not believe in the 
theory of "obligatory promiscuity" in an undivided 
horde, which I have supposed to be the basis oi his 
system ; a horde *Mn which there is nothing lo show that 
incest was forbidden," That incest, in Mr. Morgan's 
theory, was " obligatory," I cannot suppose, because, 
if nobody knew who was akin to whom, nothing could 
compel a man to marry his own sister or daughter. I 
am obliged to fear that 1 do not understand what is 
meant. For Dr. Durlkheim made society begin in a 
united solid peuplade, in which "there is no reason to 
suppose that incest was forbidden," and as proof he cited 
some of Mr. Morgan's tables of relationships. He then 
gave his theory of how exogamy was introduced into 
the " compact undivided mass," He next appears to 
reject this "mass," and Morgan's argument for its exist- 
ence. Is there an inconsistency, or do I merely fail to 
understand Dr. Durkheim? 

Let us, however, take Dr. Durkheim's theory of a 
horde with "permissive" incest, split, for some reason, 
into two distinct hostile " clans" worshipping each its 
own "god," an animal; each occupying a different 
territory; reckoning by female kin j exogamous, and 
intermarrying. Such communities, exogamous, inter- 
marrying, and with female descent, Dr. Durkheim 
uniformly styles " primary clans," or " elementary 
' V Annie Sociehgigm, i. p. 318. 
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totemic groups."' It is obvious that they constitute, 
when once thoroughly amalgamated by exogamy and 
peaceful intermarriage, a local tribe, with a definite joint 
territory, and without clan territory. At every hearth, 
through the whole tribal domain, both clans are 
present ; the male mates are, say, Eagle Hawks, the 
women and children are Crows, or vin versa, Neither 
"clan" as such "has any longer a territorial basis," 
"The clan," says Dr. Durkheira, "has no territorial 
basis." "The clan is an amorphous group, a floating 
mass, with no very defined individuality ; its contours, 
especially, have no material marks on the soil,"* This 
is as true as it is obvious. The clans, when once 
thoroughly intermixed, and with members of each clan 
present, as father, mother, and children, by every hearth, 
can, as clans, have no local limits, no territorial 
boundaries, and Dr, Durkheim maintains this fact. 
Indeed, he distinguishes the clan from the tribe as 
being non-territmal.' 

Yet though he thus asserts what every one must see 
to be true, his whole theory of the origin of the totem 
fcins ("secondary clans") within the phratries, and his 
theory (as we shall show later) of the matrimonial 
classes, restj on the contradictory of his averment. He 
then takes the line that the exogamous clans with female 
descent do, or did, possess definite separate territorial 
bases, which seems contrary to the passage where he 
says that they do not ! * He has reversed his position. 

We first gave Dr. Durkheim's statement as to how 
the totem kins (which he calls "secondary clans") came 
to exist within the phratries, 

' L'Ann^t Sotieiosigut. i. pp. gi, 93. * Ibid, L p. 10. 

» Ibid., t. p. 6. * Ibid, i.p, 6. 
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"When a clan increases beyond a certain measure, its 
population cannot exist within the same space: it there- 
fore throws ofl colonies, which, as they no longer occupy 
the same habitat with, nor share the interests of the 
original group from which they emerged, end by taking 
a totem which is all their own : thenceforth they con- 
stitute new clans."' Again, "the phratry is a primary 
clan, which, as it develops, has been led to segment 
itself into a certain number oi secondary clans, which 
retain their sentiment of community and of soldidarity."' 

All this is (as far as I can see), by Dr. Durkheim's 
own previous statement, impossible. A totemic clan, 
exogamou5, with female descent, cannot, as a clan, 
overflow its limits of " Space," for» as a clan, he tells us, 
it " has no territorial basis," no material assigned frontier, 
marked on the soil.' " One cannot say at what precise 
point of space it begins, or where it ends." The members 
of one '^clan " are indissolubly blended with the members 
of the other " clan," in the local tribe. This point, always 
overlooked by the partisans of a theory that the various 
totem kins are segments of "a primary clan," can be 
made plain. By the hypothesis there are two "clans" 
before us, of which Eagle Hawk (male) always marries 
Crow (female), their children being Crows, and Crow 
(male) always marries Eagle Hawk (female), the children 
being Eagle Hawks, The tribal territory is over-popu- 
lated (the clan has no territory). A tribal decree is there- 
fore passed, that clan Eagle Hawk must "segment itself," 
and go to new lands. This decree means that a portion 

' L'Amtii Soeiolisgiqilt, i. p. 6. 

■ Ibid., V. p. 91. 

* Ibid., i. p. 30, Th« thing would ooly^ be possibLc if tbe two "cUnt'" 
Meic not yet cxognmous and intcmiarryiDg ; boi then they would oot be 
" clans." b> the dcftniiion 1 
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of clan Eagle Hawk must emigrate. Let, then, Eagle 
Hawk men, women, and children, to the amount of hal( 
of the clan, be selected to emigrate. They go forth to 
seek new abodes. In doing so the Eagle Hawk men 
leave their Crow wives at home i the Eagle Hawk 
women leave their Crow children, and Crow husbands ; 
Ihe Eagle Hawk children leave their Crow fathers. Not 
a man or woman in Ihe segmented portion of clan Eagle 
Hawk can now have a wife or a husband, for they can 
only marry Crows. They all die out ! Such is the result 
of segmenting clan Eagle Hawk, 

Yet the thing can be managed in no other way, for, 
if the emigrant Eagle Hawk men take with them their 
Crow wives and children, they cannot marry (unless 
men marry their daughters, Crows) when they become 
widowers, and unless Crow brothers marry Crow sisters, 
which is forbidden. Moreover, this plan necessitates a 
segmentation, not of clan Eagle Hawk, but of the tribe, 
which is composed of both Crows and Eagle Hawks. 
These conspicuous facts demolish the whole theory of 
the segmentation of a *' clan " into a new clan which 
takes a new totem, though it would need two. 

Moreover, why should a triba! colony of two blended 
clans take, as would be absolutely necessary, two new 
totem names at all ? We know not one example of 
change of totem name in Australia.' Their old totems 
were their gods, their flesh, their blood, their vital 
energies, by Dr. Durkheim's own definition. "The 

> In JVaiitvt of Sattih-East Australia, pp. 115, 316, we heu on the 
evid-ence of " Wonghi infortnants" that meinbera of Ihe lotems ate allowed 
to chftDge totcBis, "to meet maTriage diiiFiculiLCSr" and ItMiiuie in dificicnt. 
pads of ibe Iribal Irrritoij diffcicnC araimals, which act as iaiem&, arc 
scarce. The tribe, luoing matrinianiiJ dnssM. is not pristine, and, if ihe 
report be ftccuraie, lotetnte idtu, from Dr. Duikbeire's point of view, cmnnot 
be "itiU in lAci/ wigoiti." 
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members of a clan literaUydeem themselves of one flesh, 
of one blood, and the blood is that of the mythic being " 
(the totem) '* from which they are all descended." ' How 
and wky, then, should emigrants from " clans," say Eagle 
Hawk and Crow, change their gods, their blood, their 
flesh, their souls ? To imagine that totems or even the 
descent of totems can be changed, by legislation, from the 
female to the male Hne, is, says Dr. Durkheim, "to forget 
that the totem is not a thing which men think they can 
dispose of at will, ... at least so long as totemtc beliefs 
are in vigour."^ 

Our author goes on ; "A totem, in faci, is not a mere 
name, it is, above all and before all, a religious principle, 
one with the individual in whom it dwells ; and part of 
his personality. One can no more change his totem, 
than he can change his soul. . . ." 

In that case, how did the supposed colonies thrown 
off by a segmented clan, manage to change their totems, 
as they did, on Dr. Durkheim's theory?' They lived 
in the early vigour of totemic beliefs, and during that 
blooming age of fotemism, says Dr. Durkheim, " the 
totem is not a thing which men think they can dispose 
of at will," and yet, on his theory, they did dispose of 
it, they took new totems.* 

' VA^aii StnialogiqiUt i. p. 51. • tbii, v, p. 1 10. * Ibid,, i. p. fi, 

* Id FoIA Lort. March 1904, I criticised what I legaid u an iDcontiatency 

in this part of Di. Dutkheim's theory. I here cite his replj teLtually, from 

Folk Lare, June 1904, pp. 1:5-216. 

R^poNss A M. Lanc. 

"Datii le Fali Lori de M&k, M. Lang, sous pf^leKte An se difcndre contr* 
mea critiquesj m'attaqu^ directemcnt. Je suia dont; obligi.i mon grand ifigrct. 
de demwacier I'liMpicaliii du F*ik Lvre pour Ics quelquu obsurtvalions qui 
tiuTcat. A£ii d'ab(£);ei It dftmi, jc n'cKaminerai pas si M. Lang s'est jiutifi^ 
CD Bon de mcs critiquics, ei me borne i r^pondie i ceiie i^u'il m'a adtesjiSe. 

"M. Lang me r^proche d'avoir reoW nva propte thforie sal- 1» aalute du 
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The supposed process seems to me doubly impossible 
by Dr. Durkheim's premises. A " dan," exogaraous, with 
female kin, cannot overflow its territory, for it has con- 
fessedly, 2s a " clan," no delimitations of territory. Con- 

tattm. J'turais {L'AnM^e Soeiolegi^e, i. pp. 6 et 53) dii qu'un clim peui 
clwngei de lotem ei, dans la. meme p^riodique (v. pp. no, ill), j'purais 
^Ubli qu'im ttl c^aDgpincqt est impouible. Ed r^iliie, li Kcondc opijiion 
qui hi' est ainsi a.iiribu^c n'est pas la mieone ct ;e ne I'aj pas expiim^e. 

" En tStt, \e n'ai pu dil que gioupes ct indiWdus nc pouvsicnt jamai* 
cbBDgci de totem, mail, ce qui est tout nutrc chose, que U princip* lUfilia.' 
lion tottmi^iu, la maniire doni It tnUm est rfputi u Iramsmettri dei partnts 
Mtx tii/tiUj Hi pouvait Itrt midifiit far miswi [^gitittli-oe, par limpU coniMn' 
iwn. Jecit« l«s expreKions que j'oi cnipby^ ct^uc tiit M. Lang: "Tant 
qBC, 'd'apri-3 lea croyaincfs Tegnantea, le totem de I'cnfant ^toii rcgaid^ cotnme 
UILC emmuttiDi) du totem de la mere, il n'y avail pas de mcsurc l^islailve qui 
pfll fnire qu'il ea fut autr«meaL" Et plus bas (" Les cto^ivncK tot^raiquei) 
■at p«nne1tiient pas que It modt de lian^tnisiidtt du (ot^m pile fire aodifi^ 
d'nn coup, pu un actc de la voIonC^ oollectiv«." I! »t doir, CQ cffct, que 11 
I'oD cioit r^rEneincnt que I'espril totdmiqiie de t'enrant est d^termin^ par la 
&i.i de la, coDccption, tl n'; a pas de legtslaiian qui puisM d^cidei qu'^ parlii 
d'tin ccTUin mameni il aura lieu de telle fa^on et non de telle autre. Maia 
tDon iLssertiDn n.e poile que aur c^e caj parti-culiei, Et des changements dc 
toleiDS rutent possitles duns d'auires- cQuditions comme cellcs dont il est 
qnestion dons k Tont? I, de l2AntUc S<Kiologique, J'ajoute que m^me en 
duDgements u'oiil JB.aiais lieu, k mon sens, par laesuic Ifgii^lativc. J'ai, il at 
nai, compajT^ ud change anent de latem A. un chajigenen.1 d'Sine. Mais ns 
cluogemEnis d'imes d'ooE rien d'impossible (pour rhomme pTimiiif) dans lee 
coAditioaa d^tetmin^ca. Seulemeot, lis ne ssuiaient avoir Leu par d^ciel f or, 
c'«t igui ee que signifiaient les qu*trc o« cinq meu ineripiinis par M. Lang. 
Leurscaiest Itia claircment d^terniiii^ [lar tout Ic cociiexic comiuc je viens 
de te monlrer. En lout cos, apr^ lc5 cKplLcadonSiqui pifctdent. appuydeBSUT 
del texies, il ce sauniit y avoir de doute sui ma perisife, et je consid^ie pu 
nut« le d^bat cumme dos. E. Durkhejm." 

Il dUtiHset me that I am unable to understand Dr- Dufkheim'i defence. 
He does uf {L'An. Stv. u p. 6) t!hat Iht colaniea of *' elans" too populous 
"to«ii&i withio (hcii space" '"end b^ taking n iPtem which is all tlicii QVfn, 
and ihencebct}) constitute new clans." He also does say that " tbe totem il 
not a thing which men think they can dispose of at their witi, . . . aX Icul 
to long u totemic belieb aie in vigour " (L'An, Sac, r. p. no). But bis 
hjTioihetieal colonies rffc/ " dispose of" (heir old totems "at their will," and 
took new tQtcnti- "all tlicii own," and that nblle "lotcmic beliefs w^re io 
iheiT vigour." I was uying nothing about ib prineipe de fiiiation tetimi^u*, 
not was Dr. Dutkhcim wbcii he spoke of dan colonies, changing their lotemi. 
t print Di. Doikheim's defence oi others, more acute than myself, may Gnd 
it latiibetory. 
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sequently a clan cannot throw off a colony (only a tribe 
can do that); therefore, as there can be no "clan" 
Colony, the tribal colony cannot change its one totem, 
for it has two. Moreover, Dr. Durkheim says that there 
can be no such cavalier treatment of the totem : "Taat 
du moins que les croyances tot^miques sent encore in 
vigueur," Vet he also says that the totems were thus 
cavalierly treated when totemic beliefs were in vigour. ^ 

Dr. Durkheim, however, might reply : " A tribe with 
two 'clans' can throw off colonies, each colony neces- 
sarily consisting of members of both clans, and these 
can change their two totems," That might pass, if he 
had not said that, while totemic beliefe are in vigour, 
men cannot dispose of the totem, " a part of their per' 
sonalities," at their will. 

One argument, based on certain facts, has been ad- 
vanced to show that the totem kins in the phratries are 
really the result of the segmentation of a "clan" into 
new clans with new totems. This argument, however, 
breaks down on a careful examination of the facts on 
which it is based, though 1 did not see that when I wrote 
Social Origins, p, 59, Note i. The chief circumstance 
appealed to is this. The Mohegans in America have 
three phratries : (i) Wolf, with totem kins Wolf, Bear, 
Dog, Opossum ; (z) Turkey, with totem kins Turkey, 
Crane, Chicken ; (3) Turtle, with totem kins Little 
Turtle, Mud Turtle, Great Turtle, Yellow Eel. " Here we 
are almost forced to conclude," wrote Mr. Frazer in 1887, 
"' that the Turtle phratry was ori^nally a Turtle clan 
which subdivided into a number of clans, each of which 
took the name of a particular kind of turtle, while the 
Yellow Eel clan may have been a later subdivision."' 

< Ttttmum, p. 63. 1E87. 
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Mr. Frazer has apparently abandoned this position, but 
it seems to have escaped his observation, and the obser- 
vation of Dr. Durkheim, who follows him here, that in 
several cases given by himself the various species of 
totem animals are not grouped (as they ought to be on 
the hypothesis of subdivision) under the headship of one 
tOt*m of their Own kind — like the three SOrts of Turtle 
in the Mohegan Turtle phratry — but quite the reverse. 
They are found in the opposite phratry, under an animal 
not of their species, 

Thus Mr. Dawson, cited by Mr. Frazer, gives for a 
Western Victoria tribe, now 1 believe extinct; — 

Phratry A, 
Totem kins : 

Long-billed CoekatBO, 
Pelican. 

Phratry B. 
Tolem kins ; 

Banksian Cockatoo. 
Boa Snake. 
Quail. 

ThetTTO cockatoos are, we see, in opposite phratrits, not 
in the same, as they should be by Mr. Frazer's theory.' 

This is a curious case, and is explained by a myth. 
Mr. Dawson, the recorder of the case {1881) was a 
scrupulous inquirer, and remarks that it is of the 
utmost importance to be abl« to converse with the 
natives in their own language. His daughter, who 
made the inquiries, was intimately acquainted with the 
dialects of the tribes in the Port Fairy district. The 
natives collaborated "with the most scrupulous honesty." 
The trit)es had an otiose great Being, Pirmeheeal, or 
Mam Yungraak, called also Peep Ghnatnaen, that is, 

' Tottmism, p. 65, citing Dawsoo, Australian Aboriginn. p. 26 tl stg. 
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"Father Ours." He is a gigantic kindly man^ living 
above the clouds. Thunder is his voice. " He is seldom 
mentioned, but always with respect." ^ This Being, how- 
ever, did not institute exogamy. The mortal ancestor 
of the race " was by descent a Kuurokeetch> or Long- 
billed Cockatoo." His wife was a female Kappatch 
(Kappaheear), or Banksian Cockatoo. These two birds 
now head opposite phratries. Their children could not 
intermarry, so they brought in "strange flesh" — aUen 
wives — whence, by female descent, came from abroad 
the other totem kins, Pelican, Boa Snake, and Quail. 
Pelican appears to be in Long'biUed Cockatoo phratry ; 
Boa Snake in Banksian Cockatoo phratry. At least these 
pairs may not intermarry. Quail, as if both a phratry 
and a totem kin by itself, may intermarry with any of the 
other four, while only three kins are open to each of the 
other four.' In this instance a Cockatoo phratry has not 
subdivided into Cockatoo totem kins, but two species of 
Cockatoos head opposite phratries, and are also totem 
kins in their own phratries. 

In the same way, in the now extinct Mount Gambler 
tribe, the phratries are Kumi and Krcki. Black Cockatoo 
(Wila) is in Kroki ; in Kumi is Black Crestless Cockatoo 
(Kar^al).' By Mr. Frazer's theory, which he probably 
no longer holds, a Cockatoo primary totem kin would 
throw off other kins, named after various other species 
of Cockatoo, and become a Coctetoo phratiy, vnth 
several Cockatoo totem kins. The reverse is the fact : 
the two Cockatoos are in opposite phratries. 

Again, among the Ta-ta-thi tribe, two species of 

' Dawsoo, JmttrmXam AAerigiius, p. 49. 

« Ibid, ppu 16, aj. 

* X am i it u ti mit Kmmai. }l 16& T^tmitm, p. 85. 
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Eagle Hawk occur as totems. One Is in Eagle Hawk 
phratry {Mukwara), the other is in Crow phratry (^Kil- 
para). This could not have occurred through Eagle 
Hawk " clan " splitting into other clans, named aiter 
other species of Eagle Hawk.* 

In the Kamilaroi phratries two species of Kangaroos 
occur as totem kins, but the two Kangaroo totem kins 
are in opposite phratries.^ 

If Mr. Frazer's old view were correct, both species 
of Kangaroo would be in the same phratry, like the 
various kinds of Turtle in the Mohegan Turtle phratry. 
Again, in the Wakelbura tribe, in Queensland, there are 
Large Bee and Small or Black Bee in opposite phratries^ 

On Mr. Frazer's old theory, we saw, a phratry is a 
totem kin which split into more kins, having for totems 
the various species of the original totem animal. These, 
as the two sorts of Bees, Cockatoos, Kangaroos, and so 
on, would on this theory always be in the same phratry, 
like the various kinds of Mohegan Turtles. But Mr. 
Fraier himself has collected and published evidence to 
prove that tWs is far from being usually the case ; the 
reverse is often the case. Thus the argument derived 
from the Mohegan instance of the Turtle phratry is in- 
validated by the opposite and more numerous facts. 
The case of the Mohegan Turtle phratry, with various 
species of Turtles for totem kins within it, is again 
countered in America, by the case of the Wyandot 
Indians. They have four phratries. If these have names, 
the names arc not given. But the first phratry contains 

*_/. A. I., ii». p. 349. Halivc Trifiei uf So»tX-EaU Auilralia, p. loa 
I do not IcAAw e«iuialy whether Mi. Howilt d«w translaCei Mutwara and 
KilfKtrft AS Eagle Hawk mid Ctow, 

* fiairot Triba cf S<ml\- East Aitstraiia, p. 104. 

■ TaUmitm, p. ftj. Hawiit, NaXivt TriUso/ScMth-Eati AMitraUa, p. iia. 
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Striped TurtU, Bear, and Deer. The second contains 
Highland Turtle, Black TurtU, and Smooth Large TurtU. 
If this phratry was formed by the splitting of Highland 
Turtle into Black and Smooth Turtles, why is Striped 
Turtle in the apposite phratry ? ' The Wyandots, in 
Ohio, were village dwellers, with female reckoning of 
lineage and exogamy. If they married out of the tribe, 
the alien was adopted into a totem kin of the other 
tribe, apparently changing his totem, though this is not 
distinctly stated.'. 

Thus Dr. Durkheim's theory of the segmentation of a 
primary totem " clan *' into other " clans " of other totems 
is not aided by the facts of the Mohegan case, which 
are unusual. We more frequently find that animals 
of different species of the same genus are in opposite 
phratries than in the same phratry. Again, a totem kin 
(with female descent) cannot, we repeat, overpopulate 
its territory, for, as Dr. Durfcheim says, an exogamous 
clan with female descent has no territorial basis. Nor 
can it segment itself without also segmenting its linked 
totem kin or kins, which merely means segmenting the 
local tribe. If that were done, there is no reason why 
the members of the two old "clans" in the new colony 
should change their totems. Moreover, in Dr, Durk- 
heim's theory that cannot be done "while totemic beliefs 
are in vigour." 

To recapitulate our objections to Dr. Durkheim's 
theory, we say (i.) that it represents human society 
as in a perpetual state of segmentation and re- 
segmentation, like the Scottish Kirk in the many 
secessions of bodies which again split up into new 

^ Powell, Rtftrl o/ Bunau of Ethmeiogyt 1879-S0, p. 6a 
■ C^ «/>, p. 68. 
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seceding bodies. First, we have a peuplade, or horde, 
apparently (though I am not quite sure of tbe 
Doctor's meaning) permitted to be promiscuous in 
matters of sex. (ii.) That horde, for no obvious reason, 
splits into at least two "clans "^-we never hear in this 
affair of more than the two. These two new segments 
select each a certain animal as the focus of a mysterious 
impersonal power. On what grounds the selection was 
made, and why, if they wanted an animal "god," the 
whole horde could not have fi:ced on the same animal, 
we are not informed. The animals were their " ances- 
tors" — half the horde believed in one ancestor, half in 
another. The two halves of the one horde now became 
hostile to each other, whether because of their diver- 
gence of opinion about ancestry or for some other 
reason, (m.) Their ideas about their animal god made 
it impossible for members of the same half-horde to 
intermarry, (iv.) Being hostile, they had to take wives 
from each other by acts of war. (v.) Each half-horde 
was now an exogamous totem kin, a " primary clan," 
reckoning descent on the female side. As thus con- 
stituted, "no cLan has a territorial basis": it is an 
amorphous group, a floating mass. As such, no cian 
can overflow its territorial limits, for it has none. 

(vi.) But here a fresh process of segmentation occurs. 
The clan does overflow its territory, though it has none, 
and, going into new lands, takes a new totem, though this 
has been declared impossible; "the totem is not a thing 
which men think they can dispose of at will, at least 
while totemic beliefs are in vigour," Thus the old 
" cians " have overflowed their territorial limits, though 
" clans" have none, and segments have wandered away 
and changed their totems, though, in the vigour of 
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totemic ideas, men do not think that they can dispose of 
their totems at will, (vii.) In changing their totems, 
they, of course, change their blood, but, strange to say, 
they still recognise their relationship to persons not of 
their blood, men of totems not theirs, namely, the two 
primary clans from which they seceded. Therefore they 
cannot marry with members of their old primary clanS, 
though these are of other totems, therefore* tx hypoihtsi, 
of different blood from themselves, (viii.) The primary 
clans, as reiations all round grow pacific, become the 
phratries of a tribe, and the various colonies which had 
split off from a primary clan become totem kins in 
phratries. But such colonies of a "clan " with exogamy 
and female descent are impossible. 

If these arguments are held to prove the inadequacy 
of Dr. Durkheim's hypothesis, we may bring forward 
our own.i 



' I have cKcIsed a Gtiticism of Dr. Durkheini's theory of (he nieAti by 
which " priroaiy clans" scgmenCed into secondary clans (L' Annie Sacioh- 
giqtu, vi. pp. 7-34), betsuse, iince b cIbq, eiagamons a.n.d with female reckon- 
ing of desWTit, cannot conceivably segment itself, as we have proved, my 
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Dames ceita.inly sobriquets — Religious aspect of totemism— Results from 
a divine decree — Other mjrths — Reeapiiulation. 



The problem has been to account for the world-wide 
development of kinships, usually named after animals, 
plants, and other objects, and for the rule that the 
members of these kins may never marry within the 
kinship as limited by the name, Crow, Wolf, or whatever 
it may be. Why, again, are these kinships regimented, 
in each tribe, into two " phratries," exogamous, which 
also frequently bear animal names ? No system hitherto 
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proposed seems satisfactory, for the reasons given in the 
preceding critical chapters. 

In trying to construct a more satisfactory system than 
those which have been criticised, we must commence, 
like others, with an hypothesis as to what kind of social 
animal man was when he began his career. Now we 
really are not quite reduced, to conjecture, for Mr. 
Howitt's knowledge of savage life, in such a country 
as Australia, proves that the economic conditions, the 
search for supples, and the blunt inefEiciency of the 
earliest weapons, instruments, and hunting methods 
must have forced men to live in sirutU separate groups. 
The members, again, of each group, being animated by 
"individual likes and dislikes" (including love, hate, 
jealousy, maternal affection, and the associations of 
kindness between a male and those whom he provided 
for and protected), must soon have evolved some dis- 
crimination of persons, and certain practical restraints 
on amatory intercourse. In groups necessarily very 
small, these germinal elements of later morality could 
be evolved, as they could not be evolved in the 
gregarious communal horde of theory. 

Even when m:an's ancestors were hardly men, Mr. 
Darwin thus states his opinion as to their social 
condition. 

He says, " We may conclude, judging from what we 
know of the jealousy of all Male Quadrupeds, . . . tliat 
promiscuous intercourse in a state of Nature is extremely 
improbable. Therefore, looking far back in the stream 
of Time, and judging from the social habits of man as 
he now exists, the most probable view is (a) that he 
aboriginally lived in small communities, each [man] with 
a single wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he 
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jeakn^^ panted from all other men. Or (#> be miT^ 
not have been a, social uiuiaal, and yet bave lived with 
several wives, like the Gorilla — for all the natives agree 
that bat one adult male is found in a band. When 
the 3^uDg male grows up, a contest takes place for 
Uw mastery, and the strongest, by kilting or driving 
Out the others, establishes himself as head of tfa« 
community. 

"Younger males, being thus expelled and wandering 
about, would, when at last successful tn finding a partner, 
prevent too close interbreeding within the limits o< the 
same family." ' 

There is no communal horde in either of Mr. 
Darwin's conjectures, and the males of these " families " 
were all exogamous in practice, all amptlUd to mate out 
of the group of consanguinity, except in the case of the 
$ire, or male head, who, of course, could mate with his 
own daughters. 

Were I forced to conjecture, I should adopt Mr. 
Darwin's second hypothesis (i) because, given man so 
jjealous, and in a brutal state so very low as that postu- 
lated, he could not hope "jealously to guard his women 
from all other men," if he lived in a community with 
other men. 

There would be fights to the death (granting Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis of male jealousy, man being an 
animal who makes love at all seasons)," and the little 
community would break up. No respect would be paid 
to the Seventh Commandment, and Mr. Darwin's first 
conjectured community would end in his second — given 

1 Puwin, DesctM if Mm, iL pp. 361-363. 1871. 

* 1 do Qoi eiclcnci coojectvte lo a period when "ouf bumwi o? hslf-bummn 
ancdton" mn; bave had a raiting reason, tike sugs. Cfi Wcucrmorclc, 
Biftofy ofifitmaH Marriagt, pp. 17. 2S. 
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tbe jealousy and brutality and animal passions of early 
man, as postulated by him. 

On Mr. Darwin*s second conjecture our system could 
be based. Small "family" groups, governed by the will 
of the sire or master, whose harem cantons ait the 
young females in the group, would be necessarily exo- 
gamous in practice — for the younger male members. 
The sire would drive out all his adult sons as they came 
to puberty, and such as survived and found males would 
establish, when they could, similar communities. 

With efflux of time and development of intellect the 
rule, now conscious, would become, " No marriage within 
this group of contiguity ; " the group of the hearth-mates. 
Therefore, the various "family groups" would not be 
self-sufiicing in the matter of wives, and the males would 
have to seize wives by force or stealth from other similar 
and hostile groups. Exogamy, in fact, so far as the rule 
was obeyed, would exist, with raiding for wives. (This 
is the view of Mr. Atkinson, in his Primal Law.) ^ 

if, on the other hand, Mr. Darwin's second hypo- 
thesis as to the primal state of man's brutal ancestors 

' Here I cannot bui reoiiut on ihe ilmoat insuperable diffieuity of getling 
saranU to undersljuid bA unrsmilioi idea. M. Sa[<;iinoii R'cinacJi wiilee, 
"Ancj(h«r tlieciy (Aikinscm, L«tounieau} explains exogamy m the leiult of 
the BCKual jcfttousy a( the mate, chief of the primitive group. (Cf. L'AniUi 
Socialagi^nf, 1904, pp. 407, 434. ) He- is supposed La have tabooed all the 
women of ihc clan, reserving; them for himwlt This conception of * chief 

not only polygamous bui oinnigartietii" {fia^igameHi must he meant]) "U 

faiiod-nl on no known ethnological &ct." {Cnltcs, AfjiAeT, ti Kei^wtu, i. 
[61. Note I, 1905,) Mr. Atkiiuoa does not speak oft "clan"' at all. The 
" clan." in Fiencli, American, and some EngLsh anlhropologisia' tenninelegy. 
if a totem Itin irllh exogAm)' and fetnale reclcotung' of descent. Mr. Atkiiuon 
apealcs, ii the fitst instance, of "family groups," " the cyihpean family " and 
a siie with bi^ female mates tmd children. Sach a sire is no more and no leM 
"otnotgamous" than 3 Tuik in. his harem, except that, a his condition it 
" semi- brutish," his daaghtert (as io Psnamn. io ^699) ue not Uhooed to 
him. Ethnology cannot now tind this slate of things oF eourse ; it ix a ihearj 
of Mr. Darwia'i, based on the IcnawD habits of the higb«i (nammalsi 
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be rejected, economic and emotional conditions, as. 
stated by Mr. Howitt (ch. iv.. supra), would still keep 
on constantly breaking up, in everyday life, each sup- 
posed communal horde of men into small individualistic 
groups, in which the jealousy of the sire or sires might 
establish practical exogamy, by preventing the young 
males from finding mates within the group. This would 
especially be the case if the savage superstitions about 
sexual separation and sexual taboo already existed, a 
point on which we can have no certainty.^ Young 
males would thus be obliged to win mates, probably by 
violence, from other hostile camps. But, whether this 
were so or not, things would inevitably come to this 
point later, as soon as the totem belief was established, 
with the totemic taboo of exogamy, " No marriage within 
the totem name and blood." 

The establishment of totemic belief and practice 
cannot have been sudden. Men cannot have, all in a 
moment, conceived that each group possessed a protec- 
tive and sacred animal or other object of one blood with 
themselves. Not in a moment could they have drawn, 
on Dr. Durkheim's lines, the inference that none must 
marry witliin the sacred totem blood. Before any such 
faith and rule could be evolved, there must have been 
dim beginnings of the belief (so surprising lo us) that 
each human group had some intimate connection with 
this, that, or the other natural species, plants, or animals. 
We must first seek for a cause of this belief in the 
connection of human groups with animals, the idea of 
which connection must necessarily be prior to the 
various customs and rules founded on the idea. Mr. 
Baldwin Spencer remarks. " What gave rise in the first 
■ See Mr. Cnwley's "Thie Mystic Ras« " foi Ihis theory of sexual Mboo. 
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instance to the association oi particular men with par- 
tictilar plants and animals it does not seem possible 
to say." Mr, Howitt asks, "How was it that men 
assumed the names of objects which, in fact, must have 
Seen ike commencement of totemism P" ' The answer may 
be very simple. It ought to be an answer which takes 
for granted no superstition as already active; magic, 
for instance^ need not have yet been developed. 

In criticising the theory o( Mr. Baldwiji Spencer, we 
have tried to show that human groups would not work 
magic each (or a separate animal, unless Ihey already 
believed in a connection of a raystic or peculiarly 
intimate kind between themselves and their animal. 
Whether late or early in evolution, the Arunta totem 
magic can only rest on the belief in a specially close 
and mystical rapport between the totem animal or plantj 
and the human beings of the same name. How could 
the belief in that rapport arise ? 

Manifestly, if each group woke to the consciousness 
that it bore the ?ww? of a plant or animal, and did not 
know how it came to bear that name, no more was 
needed to establish, in the savage mind, the belief in an 
essential and valuable connection between the human 
group Emu, and the Emu species of birds, and so on. 
As Mr. Howitt says, totemism begins in the bearing of 
the name of an object by a human group. 

It is difficult to understand how a fact so obvious as 
this — that the community of name, if it existed, and if 
its ori^n were unknown, would come to be taken by the 
groups as implying a mystic connection between all who 
bore it, men or beasts — can have escaped the notice of 
any one who \% acquainted with the nature of savage 

' I^aiivt Tribei of S/ntth-Emt Auflratia, p. 153. 
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thinking, and with its survivals into civilised ritual and 
magic. Mr, Frazer has devoted forty-two pages of his 
Goiden ffou^A^ to the record of examples of this belief 
about names, in various forms. He quotes Professor 
Rhys to the eflfect that probably "the whole Aryan 
family believed at one time, not only that the name was 
a part of the man, but that it was that part of him which 
is termed the soul, the breath of life, or whatever you 
may choose to define it as being." So says Mr* Rhys 
in an essay on Welsh Fairies.ii This opinion rests on 
philological analysis of the Aryan words for "name," 
and is certainly not understated,' But, if the ttame is 
the soul of its bearer, and if the totem also is his soul, 
then the name and the soul and the totem of a man are 
all one ! There we have the rapport between man and 
totemic animal for which we are seeking. 

Whether "name" in any language indicates "soul" 
or not, the savage belief in the intimate and wonder- 
working connection of names and things is a well- 
ascertained fact. Now as things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other, animals and sets of men 
having the same name are, in savage opinion, mystically 
connected with each other. That is now the universal 
savage belief, though it need not have existed when 
names were first applied to distinguish things, and men, 
and sets of men. Examples of the belief will presently 
be given. 

This essential importance, as regards the totemic 
problem, of the names, has not escaped Professor Julius 



' Calditt Beugk, 3. i, pp. 404-446. 
' Ninttttnth Cm/Mry, nxx. p. 566 r?- 

* Sec examples in "Cupid a.nil Tsjiclic," in mj Cttriem amd JlfflMiMstd 
Hi. Qodd'i Ttnn Tid Tuf, pp. gi-93. 
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Pikler.» Men, says Dr. Pikler, needed for each other, 
collectively, "ein bleibender schriftlich fixierbarer Name 
von Geraeinschaften und individuen." They wanted 
permanent names of human communities and of the 
members of these communities, names which could be 
expressed in pictogniphs, as in the pictures of the Red 
Indian totem, reversed on grave-posts; or erect, on 
pillars outside of the quarters of the totem kin in Red 
Indian villages ; or in tattooing, and so forth. 

This is practically the theory of Mr. Max Muller.* 
Mr. Max Muller wrote, *^ A totem is (i.) a clan mark, then 
(ii.) a dan name, then (Ui.) the name of the ancestor 
of the ctan, and lastly (iv.) the name of something 
worshipped by the clan." This anticipated Dr. Pikler's 
theory.' 

It is raanifestj of course, that the name necessarily 
comes tnto use before, not as Mr. Max MuUer thought, 
and as Dr. Pikler seems to think, after its pictorial 
representation, "the clan mark." A kin must have 
accepted the name of " the Cranes/' before it used the 
Crane as its mark on a pillar in a village (nllages being 
late institutions)^ or on grave-posts, or in tattoo marks. 
A man setting up an inn determines to call it "The 
Green Boar," "The White Hart," or "The Lochinvar 
Arms," before he has any of these animalSj or the 
scutcheon of the Gordons of Lochinvar, painted on the 
signboard. He does not give his inn the name because 
it has the signboard ; it has the signboard because it 

' Der Ursprung dts Tolemismvs. Von Dr. Julius Fikler, Tfofessor der 
Rechtsphilosophie an der UniversiLW Budapest. K, Kflffmann. Berlin, t,a, 
Appwremly nf 1900, This iract, "The Origin of To! em ism," written in 1899, 
did not come lo my Itnowledgc tlH ^fter this chapLcr was drafted. 

' Coniribuiioiu to Iht Science of Mytlategy, 1. p. aoi- 

* Cf. Social Origins, pp. 141, 141. 
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has the name. In the same way, a community must 
have had a name, say Eagle Hawk or Crow, before a 
savage could sketch, or express by gesture, a Crow or 
Eagle Hawk, and expect the public to understand that 
he meant to indicate, whether by pictograph or gesture 
language, a member of that Eagle Hawk or Crow named 
community. Totemism certainly is not, as Dr, Pikler 
argues, "die Folge der Schriflart, der Schrifttechnik 
jjenes Menschen."* 

The names came before the pictographs, not the 
pictographs before the names, necessarily ; but the 
animal or vegetable names had this advantage, among 
others, that they could be expressed in terms of picto- 
graph, or of gesture language. You cannot express in 
art, without writing, a tribal name, such at least as are 
the tribal names of the men who say Wongki or Kamil 
when they mean " No," or of other tribes when they 
mean "What?" 

Dr. Pikler says that "the germ of totemism is the 
naming," and here we agree with him, but we cannot 
follow him when he adds that " the naming is a con- 
sequence of the primitive schriftieknik," a result of the 
representation in the pictograph. A man knows himself 
and is known by others to be, by group name, a Crane, 
or a Kain-cloud, or a Bear, before he makes his mark 
with the pictograph of the bird's footprint, as "t*, or of 

the Rain-cloud, asj^fJJl^, or of the Bear's-foot, as &" 

So far we must differ, then, from Dr. Pikler ; naming 
is indeed the original germ of totemism, but the names 
came before the pictographs which represent the animals 

' Urspntitgdts Totemismits, p. 7> 

* See Colonel MalUry on Pictogr&plu., Rsport of BttreoH a/ EtAHohgy, 
1S8S-1889. pp. j6-6i. 
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denoted by the names: it could not possibly be other- 
wise. But when once the name of the community. 
Eagle Hawk, Crow, Bear, Crane, Rain-cloud, or what 
not, is recognised and accepted, then, ag Dr, Pikler 
writeSf "even the Greeks.i in ages of philosophic thought 
relatively advanced, conceived that there was a material 
connection between things and their names/' and, in 
the same way, savages, bearing an animal group-name, 
believed that there was an important connection, in fact, 
between the men and the name-giving animal, "and so 
conceived the idea of kinship with or descent from" the 
name-giving animal.^ 

Totcmism, as Dr. Pikler says, "has its original germ, 
not in religion, but in the practical everyday needs 
of men," the necessity for discriminating, by names, 
between group and group. "Totems, probably, in 
origin, had nothing really religious about them," T had 
written." 

Thus, given a set of local groups* known by the 

' " From two iDscriptioTU found a,t Eleusb it appeals tbat ihc names of die 
priuti were comraJUed lo ihe depths of the sea, probably they were engraTCd 
on tablets of brotue or lead, and thrown into deep waxet in tb« GulfarSilAtcis. 
... A clearer illustriition of the confiuion between the ineorporeB] uid ch« 
coiparcal, between Ihc nawe An*i its material emhodiinent, coiild Wdly be 
foiiDd thsD in this practice of civilised Giccce." (Gc/dett Botcgh, a, i. p. 441.) 
Cf. Budge, Egyptian Magic^ pp, i6o-i6z, 1901. "The Egyptians regarded 
the creation as the result of the uiie'rance o( the nwne of the god Neb-er-tcher 
by himself." Isis could tiot An hei' will an him til3 she learDMi the md/h^ of 
the god Ra, Messis. Spcacer and Cillen tell as that the great ^y-dweliiing 
Being of the Kaitish tribe " made himself aod gave himself his name." He 
made himself very inadcquatfly, according to the myth, which may rest on ■ 
false etysjolu([y, and the meanitig of hii- name is. not pietiy, but a. would not 
curpriie one if, by uttering hh riBFne, he made himself. {Ncrlhi^^ Tribts, 
p. 4^.) 

* Dcr UrspruagdMi Tettmuimu, pp. is, ti. 

* Social Origins, p. 138. 

* t am sure to be told that in Chapter III. I declared SmoJ laiem groaps 
to Iw the K5uH of reclaming in the nrnlc line, utid not primiiixe, and that, 
bcTc, I make the primilirc uidia!- turned gtoup laiaL My reply U thftt Id 
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names of Eagle Hawk, Crow, Wolf, Raven, or what not, 
the idea that these groups were intimately connected 
with the name-giving animals in each case was, in the 
long run, sure to occur to the savage thinker. On that 
assumed mystical connection, implied in the name, and 
suggested by the name, is laid the foundation of all 
early toteraic practice. For the magical properties of 
the connection between the name and its bearer the 
reader has only to refer to Mr. Frazer's assortment of 
examples, already cited. We here give all that are 
needed for our purpose. 

In Australia, each individual Arunta has a secret 
name, Aritna Churtnga, "never uttered except on the 
most solemn occasions," "never to be spoken in the 
hearing of women, or of men, or of another group." 
To speak the secret name in these circumstances would 
be as impious "as the most flagrant case of sacrilege 
amongst white men."* 

These ideas about the mystic quality of names are so 
familiar to all students, that I did not deem it necessary 
to dwell on thera in Social Origins^ But we should 
never take knowledge for granted, or rather, for every 
student does know the facts, we should never take it 
for granted that the knowledge will be applied. The 
facts prove, I repeat that, to the early mind names, 
and the things known by names, are in a mystic and 
transcendental connection of rapport. Other Australian 
examples of the secrecy of a man's name, and of the 

thi$ fM$4age I »q] not gp«aking of tttttn groups, but of lotal groups tearing 
animal Hamti, & very dificieni thing;. A group may have bome ui animkl 
name long bcfoie i[ evolved iDtcmlc I>cliefs ibout the uiinijil. and cecogEiised 
it u ■ lalein. No group that was not Iocs] could get a name la iltelf, at 
ihis early tiage of the proceedi-ngt. The " locftli habiidUon" precedes the 
"HMoe," 

' Spencer and Gillea. A'aiivt Triits ef CtMral Austraiia, p. 139. 
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power of magically injuring him by knowledge of his 
name, are given by Mr, Howitt, Brough Smyth, Lumholtz, 
Bulmer, DawsOn, and Others. It would appear that this 
superstition as to names is later than the iirst giving of 
animal names to totem groups, and that totem names 
were not given to groups by the groups themselves (at 
least, were not given after the superstition about names 
came in), for to blazon their own group names abroad 
would be to give any enemy the power of injuring the 
group by his knowledge of its name. Groups, had they 
possessed the name-belief, would have carefully con- 
cealed their group names, if they could. There are a 
few American cases in which kins talk of their totems by 
periphrases, but every one knows the real names. 

He who knew a group's name might make a magical 
use of his knowledge to injure the group. But the group 
or kin-names being already known to all concerned 
(having probably been given from without), when the 
full totemic belief arose it was far too late for groups 
to conceal the totem names, as an individual can and 
does keep his own private essential name secret. The 
totem animal of every group was known to all groups 
within a given radius, "It is a serious ofJence/' writes 
Mr, Howitt, "for a man to kill the totem of another 
person/' ' that isj with injurious intentions towards the 
person. 

Mr. Frazer at one time thought that the totem was 
perhaps originally the soul-box, or Hfe-receptacle, of the 
totemist, and said; "How close must be the conceal- 
ment, how impenetrable the reserve in which he hides 
the inner keep and citadel of his being." 1 could but 
reply, as Mr. Hill-Tout also replies, that every savage 

' /. J. /., p. 53, Augusi 1888. 
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knew the secret, knew what beast was a man's totem, 
1 added that I knew no cases of a custom of injuring 
a man by killing his totem, "to his intention," but that 
I was "haunted by the impression that 1 had met 
examples." ' Mr. Howilt, we see, mentions this kind of 
misdeed as punishable by native law. But it was too 
late, we repeat, to hide the totem names, Men now can 
only punish offenders who make a cruel magical use of 
their knowledge of an enemy's totem. 

An individual, however, we must repeat, can and 
does keep his intimate essential personal name as dark 
as the secret name of the city of Rome was kept. "An 
individual," says Mr. Howitt, "has of course his own 
proper individual name, which, however, is often in 
abeyance, because of the disinclination to use it, or even 
to make it generally known, lest it might come into the 
knowledge and possession of some enemy, who thus 
having it might thereby 'sing' its owner — in other 
wordsj use it as an incantation." ^ 

Thus, in Australia, the belief that names imply a 
mystic rapport between themselves and the persons who 
bear them is proved to be familiar, and it is acted upon 
by each individual who conceals his secret name. 

This being so, when the members of human groups 
found themselves, as groups, all in possession of animal 
group-names, and had forgotten how they got the names 
(all known groups having long been named), it was quite 
inevitable that men, always speculative, should ask them- 
selves, "What is the nature of this connection between 
us and the animals whose names we bear ? It roust be 
a connection of the closest and most important kind." 

' Svtial Origiiu, pp. I45i 14£, and Nate i. 

*/. A. /., August i888. p. 51, SoulA-Eaittm TriAtJ, p. 73)5. 
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This conclusion,! repeat, was inevitable, given the savage 
way of thinking about names. Will any anthropologist 
deny this assertion ? 

Probably the mere idea of a mystic connection be- 
tween themselves and their name^giving animals set the 
groups upon certain superstitious acts in regard to these 
animals. But being men, and as such speculative, and 
expressing the results of their speculations in myths, they 
would not rest till they had evolved a myth as to the 
precise nature of the connection between themselves 
and their name-giving animals, the connection indicated 
by the name. 

Now, men who had arrived at this point could not 
be so inconceivably unobservant as not to be aware of 
the blood connection between mother and children, 
indicated in the obvious facts of birth. A group may 
not have understood the facts of reproduction and pro- 
creation (as the Arunta are said not to understand 
them},* but the facts of blood connection, and of the 
relation of the blood to the life, could escape no human 
beings.* As savages undeniably do not draw the line 
between beasts and other things on one side, and men 
on the other, as we do, it was natural for them to 
suppose that the animal bearing the group name, and 
therefore soUdaire with the group, was united with it, as 
the members of the group themselves were visibly united, 
namely, by the blood bond. The animal in myth is thus 
men's ancestor, or brother, or primal ancestral form. 

^ Other tribes decidedly do unil^titand. Cm the Ckuritiga namfa and 
rein caraa lion bcllefi have scl up nescience of obvioas facts among the ArunU? 
"The childien uriginate solely from the mjilc puent, and on\j awe their 
infantine nunure lo the mother," according to certain Australian triba with 
female disiiM. (Hewitt, y. j1. J., 1881, p. 502. SetUh-Masttm Trihts, pp. 
383, 384. So, loo, the Euahbp. Mr*. Lwigloh Pwket's MS.) 

* Cf. G^ldtn Baugh, 3, i. pp. 360-362. 
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This belief would promote kindness to and regard for 
the animal. 

Next; as soon as the animal-named groups evolved 
the universally diffused beliefs about the wakan or mana, 
or mystically sacred quality of the blood as the life, 
they would also develop the various totem tabus, such 
as not to kill the totem animal, not to shed its blood, 
and the idea that, by virtue of this tabu, a man must 
not marry a maid who was of one blood with him in 
the totem. Even without any blood tabu, the tabu on 
women of the same totem might arise. "AnOraon clan, 
whose totem is the Kujzar-tree, will not sit in its shade." 
So strong is the intertoteraic avoidance.* The belief 
grew to the pitch that a man must not "use" anything 
of his totem {)(pii<r0at ywaiMt), and thus totemic exogamy, 
with the sanction of the sacred totem, was established.^ 

Unessential to my system is the question, kom the 
groups got animal names, as long as they got them and 
did not remember how they got them, and as long as 
the names, according to their way of thinking, indicated 
an essential and mystic rapport between each group and 
its name-giving animal. No more than these three 
things — a group animal-name of unknown origin ; be- 
lief in a transcendental connection between all bearers, 
human and bestial, of the same name ; and belief in the 



' DalEon, Elitulogy e/ Bengal, p. 154. 

* Od this point of the h\ijaA tabu Me Dr. Durkheim, VAHMie SMial^ 
giftte, i. pp. 4?-S7' Alw M. Rcinacli. V Anthrspuhgit, vol. x. p, 65. The 
point iras lud befofc me loag d^o l>y Mr. Arthur PlatI, when he was editing 
the papen of Mi. J. F. McLennan. Di. Durkbeim cha,rges me {Folk Lort, 
December 1903} with iccaling these tabus "vaguely" in Social Origin!. I 
tnM«ly referred the reader tnore than ance, as in Sneial Origins, p. 57, Note I. 
lo D[. Durkbeim's own e»pi»itio>i, alw to M. Rcraach, JJ AniitrcpaUgie, i, 
Pi f>%- The thcoiy "' i^c SBCtedncss of the blood is not absolutely necessarj. 
The totem tabo oflen exclude bJI contact with the totem by the totcmiit. 
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blood superstitions — was needed to give rise to all the 
totemic creeds and practices, including exogamy. 

Now, we can prove that the origin of the totem names 
of savage groups is unknown to the savages, because 
they have invented many various myths to account for 
the origin of the names. !f they knew, they would not 
have invented such myths. That, by their way of think- 
ing, the name denotes a transcendental connection, 
which must be exploited, between themselves and their 
name-giving animals we have proved. 

In Social Origins I ventured a guess as to how the 
group names first arose, namely, in sobriquets given by 
group to group.' I showed that in France, England, the 
Orkneys, and 1 may now add Guernsey, and I believe 
Crete, villagers are known by animal names or sobri- 
quets, as in France — Cows, Lizards, Pigeons, Frogs, 
Dogs ; in Orkney — Starlings, Oysters, Crabs, Seals, Auks, 
Cod, and so forth. I also gave the names of ancient 
Hebrew villages, recorded in the Book of Judges, such 
as Lions, Jackals, Hornets, Stags, Gazelles, Wild Asses, 
Foxes, Hyjenas, Cows, Lizards, Scorpions, and so forth. 
I also proved that in rural England, and in the Sioux 
tribe of Red Indians, rapidly ceasing to be totemic, the 
group sobriquets were usually "Eaters of" this or that 
animal, or (where totemism survived among the Sioux) 
"not Eaters of" this or that." I thus established the 
prevalence in human nature, among peasants and bar- 
barians, of giving animal group-sobriquets, " In Corn- 
wall," writes an informant (Miss Alleyne)r "it seems as 
if the inhabitants do not care to talk about these things 
for some reason or another," and " the names are be- 

^ The passage will l» foiutd in Sttial Origim, pp. 166-17^ 
• SmsI Origini, pp. 395-301. 
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lieved to be very ancient." When once attention is 
drawn to this curious subject, probably more examples 
will be discovered, 

I thus demonstrated (and 1 know no earlier statement 
of the fact) the existence in the European class least 
modified by education of the tendency to give such 
animal group -sobriquets. The same principle even 
now makes personal names derived from animals most 
common among individuals in savage countriesj the 
animal name usually standing, not alone, but qualified, 
as Wolf the Unwashed, in the Saga; Sitting Bull, and 
50 on. As we cannot find a race just becoming totemic, 
we cannot, of course, prove that their group animal- 
names were given thus from without, but the process 
is undeniably a vera causa^ and does operate as we show. 

As to this suggestion about the sources of the animal 
names borne by the groups, Dr. Durkheim remarks that 
it is " conjectural." > Emphatically it is, like the Doctor's 
own theories, nor can any theory on this matter be other 
than guess-work. But we do not escape from the diffi- 
culty by merely saying that the groups "adopted" animal 
names for themselves ; for that also is a mere conjec- 
ture. Perhaps they did, but why ? Is it not clear that, 
given a number of adjacent groups, each one groitp has 
far more need of names for its neighbours than of a 
name for itself ? " We" are " we " ; all the rest of man- 
kind are "wild blacks," "barbarians," "outsiders." But 
tliere are a score of sets of outsiders, and "we," "The 
Men," need names for each and every one of them. 
"We" are "The Men," but the nineteen other groups 
are also "The Men" — in their own opinion. To us they 
are something else ("they" are not "we"), and we are 

' F6U LtKt, D«emb«i 1^3, p. 4S3. 
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something else to them ; we are not they ; we all need 
differentiation^ and we and they, by giving name» to 
outsiders, differentiate each other. The names arose 
from a primitive necessity felt in everyday life. 

That such sobriquets, given from without^ may come 
to be accepted^ and even gloried in, has been doubted, 
but we see the fact demonstrated in such modern cases 
as "the sect called Christians" (so called from without), 
and in Les Gueux, Hugumots, Whigs, Tories, Cavaliers, 
Cameronians (" that nichiame" cries Patrick Walker 
^1720), "why do they not call them Cargillites, if they 
will give them a nickname?")' I later prove that two 
ancient and famous Highland clans have, from time 
immemorial, borne clan names which are derisive nick- 
names. Several examples of party or local nicknames, 
given, accepted, and rejoiced in, have been sent to me 
from North Carolina. 

Another example, much to the point, may be offered. 
The "nations," that is, aggregates of friendly tribes, in 
Australia, let us say the Kamilaroi, are usually known by 
names derived from their word for " No," such as Kamil 
(Kamilaroi), Wtra (Wirajuri), Wongki (Wonghi tribe)» 
Kabi (Kabi tribe). Can any one suppose that these names 
were given from within? Clearly they were given from 
without and accepted from within. One of the Wonghi 
or of the Wiraidjuri or Kamilaroi tribe is " proud of the 
title." Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write, "It is possible 
that the names of the tribes were originally applied to 
them by outsiders, and were subsequently adopted by 
the members of the tribes themselves, but the evidence is 
scanty and inconclusive,"' There can hardly be any 



^ VitidiciLtitm of CtuntroH's jVonu. 
■ N^kem Trihts. p. 10, Nole 3. 
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evidence but what we know of human nature. Do the 
French call themselves Oui Out? Not much I but the 
natives of New Caledonia call them Oui OuO 

Moreover, to return to totem names, savage groups 
would have no reason for resenting, as derisive, animal 
names given from without. Considering the universal 
savage belief in the mystic wisdom and wakan^or power, 
of animals, there was no kind of objection among savages 
to being known by animal group-names. I repeat that 
the names were rather honour -giving than derisive. 
This has not been understood by my critics. They 
have said that among European villages, and among the 
Sioux of to-day, group nicknames are recognised, but 
not gloried in or even accepted meekly. My answer is 
obvious. Our people have not the savage ideas about 
animals. 

Here it may be proper to reply to this objection as 
urged by Mr. Hill-Tout. That scholar might seem, in 
one passage of his essay on "Totemism : Its Origin and 
Import," to agree fully with these ideas of mine. He 
says, "To adopt or receive the name of an animal or 
plant, or other object, was, in the mind of the savage, to 
be endowed with the essence or spirit of that object, to 
be under its protection, to become one with it in a very 
special and mysterious sense." That is exactly my own 
opinion. The very early groups reaived a.ninx3\ names, I 
suggest, and when they had forgotten how they received 
them, believed themselves, as Mr. Hill-Tout says they 
naturally would do, to be "under the protection" of 
their name-giving animals, "and one with them in a 
very special and mysterious sense." Mr. Hill -Tout 

> J. J. Atkinson. The lutives coll tu *' While Mep." We do not call 
oursetvcf " Go<l duna," but Jeaiine d'ArC did. 

t 
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proceeds^ to give many examples of the process from 
America*' 

It might appear, then, that Mr. Hilt- Tout accepts my 
theory* namely, that group names, of forgotten origin, 
arc the germs of totemism. But he rejects it, partly,, no 
doubt, because he owns a diffwent theory. His reasons 
for objecting, however, as offered, are that, while I 
prove that modern villages give each other collective 
animal names, I do not prove that the villagers — styled 
Grubs, Mice, Geese, Crows, and so on — accept and 
rejoice in these names, as totemists rejoice in being 
Grubs, Mice, Crows, and so forth. But I never said 
that the modern villagers delighted in being called Mice 
Or Cuckoos I They very much resent such appellations. 
The group names of modern villagers were cited merely 
to prove that the habit of giving such collective names 
survives in Folk Lore, not to prove that modern villagers 
accept them gladly. The reason why they resent them 
is that our country folk are not savages, and have not the 
beliefs about the mystic force of names and the respect 
for animals which Mr. Hill-Tout justly ascribes to 
savages. 

A native of Dingley Dell may call all natives of 
Muggleton "Potato-grubs," and the Muggleton people, 
from time immemorial, may have called the Dingley 
Dell folk "Rooks." But, not being savages, they 
do not think — as Mr. Hill-Tout's savages do — that 
"to receive the name of an animal is to be under its 
protection, to become one with it in a very special and 
mysterious sense," and they do not, like savages, think 
nobly of grubs and rooks. The distinction is ob\'ious, 
except to critics. Mr. Hill-Tout thus accepts my pre- 
' Traiu. Kof. Ser. Canada, vol. ix., viL pp. 64, 66. 
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raises as regards savages and their ideas about names, 
but rejects my conclusion, because modern villagers do 
not reason like savages ! As to villagers, my evidence 
was only meant to show the wide diffusion, from ancient 
Isrnel to the Orkneys, of the habit of giving animal 
names to village groups, For evidence of the effect 
which tha.t habit would have on savages, I have now 
cited Mr. Hill-Tout himself. He has merely misunder- 
stood a very plain argument,' which he advanced as 
representing his own opinion (pp. 64-66). But then Mr. 
Hill-Tout has a counter theory. 

Is my argument intelligible ? A modern villager 
resents the bawling out of " Mouse " as he passes, Mouse 
being the collective nickname of his village, because he 
does not think nobly of Mice. The savage does think 
nobly of all animals, and so has no reason for resenting, 
but rather (or glorying in, his tOtem name, whether 
Mouse Or Lion. These facts were plainly asserted in 
Social Origins, p. i6g, to no avail, 

Mr. Howitt, in his turn, does not approve of my idea, 
thus stated by him, that "the plant and animal names 
would be impressed upon each group from without, and 
some of them would stick, would be stereotyped, and 
each group would come to answer to its nickname." 
He replies— 

"To me, judging of the possible feelings of the 
ancestors of the Australians by their descendants of the 
present time, it seems most improbable thai any such 
nicknames would have been adopted and have given rise 
to tolemism, n&r do 1 know of a single instance in which 
such names have been adopted/'^ Mr. Howitt, of 

"■ Tuatf, Rsy. Spt. Cmiada, ut mpfn, pp. 96. 97. 
■ Native Tribes ef Souih-East AuslreUia, p. 154. 
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course, could not possibly find kinships now adopt- 
ing animal and other such names given from without, 
because all kinships where totemism exists have got such 
names already, and with the names a sacred body of 
customs. But does he suppose that the many local 
tribes calling themselves by their word for "No" (as 
Kabi, Kamil, Wonghi, and so on), originally ga^-e these 
names to themselves, saying, "We are the people who, 
when we mean 'No,' say 'Wonghi'"? That seems to 
me hardly credible 1 Much more probably tribes who 
used Kamil OT Kabi ior "No" gave the name of Wonghi 
to a tribe who used Wonghi in place of their Kamil or 
Kabi. In that case the tribes, as tribes, have adopted 
names given from without. 

Again, 1 consider that the feelings of that noble 
savage, the Red Indian, are at least as sensitive to insult 
as those of Mr. Howitt's blacks. Now it so happens 
that the Blackfoot Indians of North America, who 
apparently have passed out of totemism, have "genits, 
a gens being a body of consanguineal kinsmen in the 
male line," writes Mr. G. B, Grinnell.' These clans, no 
longer totemic, needed names, and some of their names, 
at least, are most insulting nicknames. Thus we have 
Naked Dogs,, Skunks, They Don't Laugh, Buffalo Dung, 
All Crazy Dogs, Fat Roasters, and — Liars ! No men 
ever gave such names to their own community. In a 
diagram of the arrangement of these clans in camp, 
made about 1850, we find the genles of the Pi-kun*-I 
under such pretty titles as we have given.* 

To return from America to Australia, the Narrinyeri 
tribe, like the Sioux and Blackfeet, have reckoning of 

' BioikfMt Ledge Tola, p. ao8, 1893. 
■ Of. ill., p. Jij. 
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descent in the male line, and, like the Sioux, have local 
settlements (called "clans" by Mr. Howitt), and these 
local settlements have names. Does Mr. Howitt think it 
likely that one such "clan" called itself "Where shall 
we go ? " and another called itself " Gone over there " ? '^ 
These look to me like names given by other groups. 
Tribes, local groups ("clans"), and totem kins having 
names already, I cannot expect to show Mr. Howitt 
the names of such sets of people in the act of being 
given from without and accepted. But. as regards 
individuals, they " often have what may be called a 
nickname, arising from some strongly marked feature 
in their figures, i>r /ram fancied resemilante to sofite animal 
cr plant," '^ The individuals "answer to" such nick- 
names, I Suppose, but they cannot evolve, in a lifetime, 
respect for the plant or animal that yields the nickname, 
because they cannot forget how they come to bear it. 

Obvious at a glance as such replies to such objections 
are, it seems that they have not occurred to the objectors. 

If we want to discover clans adopting and glorying 
in names which are certainly, in origin, derisive nick- 
names, we 6nd Clan Diarraatd, whose name, Campbell^ 
means "Wry Mouth," and Clan Cameron, whose name 
means "Crooked Nose." ^ Moreover, South African 
tribes believe that tribal sil'cJko, as Baboon and Alligator, 
may, and did, arise out of nicknames ; for, as we have 
seen, their myths assert that nicknames are the origin of 
such tribal and now honourable names. I cannot prove, 
of course, that the process of adopting a name given 
from without occurred among prehistoric men, but I 



' Nativt Tfiies »f South- East AMtralia, p. rjl. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Ctnlral Ttiiti, p. 638. 
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have demonstrated that, among all sorts and conditions 
of men in our experience, the process is a vera causa. 

Dismissing my theory, Mr. Howitt, in place of it, 
" could more easily imagine that these early savages 
might, through dreams, have developed the idea of 
relationship with animals, or even with plants."' They 
might; a man, as in the case given, might dream of a 
lace lizard, and believe that he was one. He might even 
be named, as an individual, " Lace Lizard," but that does 
not help us. Totem names, as Mr. Fison insists, are, 
and always were, group names. But Mr. Howitt "gets 
no forrarder," if he means that the children of his Lace 
Lizard become a totem kin of Lace Lizards, for under a 
system of female descent the man's children would not 
be Lace Lizards. Does Mr, Howitt know of a single 
instance in a tribe with female kin where the children of 
a man who, On dream evidence, believed himself to be a 
Kangaroo, were styled Kangaroos ? He must adopt the 
line of saying that, while totemism was being evolved, 
women did the dreaming of being Hakea flowers, 
Witchetty Grubs, Kangaroos, Emus, and so forth, and 
bequeathed the names to their children. But he will 
not find that process going on in any known instance, I 
fear. 

The processes of my hypothesis, though necessarily 
conjectural, are at least verts causa, are in human nature, 
as we know it. A curious new example of totems, 
certainly based on sobriquets not derived from animals, 
occurs among the Warratnanga tribe of Central Australia. 
One totem kin is merely called "The Men" (A'a/i), the 
name which, in dozens of cases, a tribe gives to itself. 
Another totem kin is called **The Laughing Boys" 

^ //afive TrCbeie/SoMh-Easl Atuti-alia, p. 154. 
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{Tkabaila), a name which is obviously a nickname, and 
not given from within. The Thaballa have found it 
necessary to evolve a myth about descent from a 
giggling boy and his giggling playmates, and to practiic 
magic (or their behoof, as they are supposed not to be 
dead. All this has clearly been done by the Laughing 
Boy totem kin merely to keep themselves in line with 
other totem kins named (rora lower animal form.' This 
totem name can have been nothing but a group nick- 
name.^ 

I have next to explain the nature of the superstitious 
regard paid by totemists to their name-giving animals. 

My guess, says Dr. Durkheira, is "difficult for those 
who know the religious character of the totem, the cult of 
which it is our object to explain. How could a sobriquet 
become the centre of a regular religious system ? " 

Dr. Durkheira calls the system " religious," and adds 
that! "leave on one side this religious aspect of totemism: 
but to do so is to leave on one side the essentia! factor in 
the phenomenon to be explained." 

Now, as a matter of fact, I left no element of 
Australian totemism "on one side." 1 mentioned every 
totemic tabu and magical practice that was known to 

* Nertktrn Tri^u. pp. 207-310. 

' I am imable Co undetstand how Mr. Howitt can sity ihat tie know) no 
AosUatinn case of such nicknames being lulapted. Meniioning Mi. Haddon's 
Iheoty Cha.1 gioups were named each afiei lis special rtriety of food, he sayt 
"this tKtwts. lupporl from the fact that analogous names abiun now in 

Cerbkin tribes, <j, \he Yuin." (O/. til., p. 154.) I underSLaild. Mr. Haddi^a 

10 m«an that the» names were seiirit/tutt given bom without audi accepted. 
Xi V}, Mr. >toiHiti does koow such caHS after all. Unluckily he gives no 
inituices in ireaiing of Vuin names, uDlesi najiies of individuals derived from 
their i^ill in catching or spearing ihk or that bird or fiih are iDlended. These 
cjiMt nmung [he more elderly KunwiT (Of: «/., p. 73S.) Bui Mr. Had don wai 
not thinking of such individual names of senior men, but of gruup names. 
On his theory Wolves and Ravens were so Jlylcd because wulves and ravens 
weie Lheii chief articles of diet. 
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me. But I do not (it is really a mere question of words) 
describe the beliefs as "religious." Dr. Durkheim does ; 
he describes them, as we saw, almost in the terms of the 
Creed of St. Athanasius. But I find, in Australia, no 
case of such religious usages as praying to, or feeding. 
Or burying, the totem. Such really "reli^ous" rites 
are performed^ in Samoa, for example, where an animal, 
once probably a totem, is now regarded as the shrine 
or vehicle of an ancestral spirit, who has become a kind 
of god,' and, in Egypt, the animal gods had once, it 
seems all but certain, tieen totems. In Australia, to be 
sure, two totems, Eagle Hawk and Crow, were creators^ 
in some myths. So far, totemic conceptions may be 
called " rehgious " conceptions, more or less, and if Dr. 
Durkheim likes to call totems "gods," as he does, he has 
a right to do so. The difference he^e^ then, is one of 
terminology. 

We can also show how totems in Australia become 
involved in really religious conceptions, as 1 understand 
"religion," if we may cite Mr. Hewitt's evidence. Mr. 
Howitt says ; "This is certain, that when the aboriginal 
legends purport to account for the origin of totemy, that 
is to say the origin of the social divisions which are 
named after animals, it is not the totems themselves to 
whom this 15 attributed, nor to the black fellows, but it 
is said that the institutions of these divisions and the 
assumpfien of the animal names, were in consequence of 
some injunction of the great supernatural being, such as 
Bunjil, given through the mouth of the wizard of the 
tribe." * " Any tradition of the origin of the two classes" 

' S« Turner's Samoa, end Mr. Ty^loc./. A. /., N.S., i. p. 143. 
°/. A. /,4 August 1888. pp. 53, S4> Also volume xiii. p. 498. Cf., too 
IMiM Triba 9/ Sevfh£.a!t AuifraJia, pp. Sg, 4S8, 49S. 
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(phratries) "is one which attributes it to a supernatural 
agency."^ Accepting Mr. Hewitt's evidence (always 
welcomed on other points), one source of the " religious " 
character of toteraism is at once revealed. The totemist 
obeys the decree of Bunjil, or Baiame, as the Cretans 
obeyed the divine decrees given by Zeus to Minos. 

Though 1 had not observed this statement by Mr. 
Howitt, still, in Social Origins, 1 have quoted five cases 
in which a supernormal being or beings, licensed, or 
actually ordained, the totemic rules, thereby giving them, 
in my sense of the phrase, a reaJ religious sanction. 
Rules with a religious sanction, vouched lor by a myth 
which explained the divine origin of a name, might well 
become " the centre of a veritable religious system." ' 

As another example of the myth that totems are of 
divine or supernormal institution, Mrs. Langloh Parker 
gives the following case from the Euahlayi tribe, on the 
Queensland border of north-west New South Wales, 
Their nearest Kamiiaroi neighbours live a hundred and 
fifty miles away, but they call their "over-god," or "All 
Father," by the Kamilaroi word Baiame, pronounced 
"Byamee"; in other respects they "have only a few 
words the same as the Kamilaroi." These words, how- 
ever, indicate, 1 think, a previous community of language. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker writes, on this matter of the 
divine institution of totems, " A poor old blind black 
fellow of over eighty came back here the other day. 
He told me some more legends, in one of which was 
a curiously interesting bit about the totems. The legend 

»/. A. /., Aueust 18SS, p. 67, 

• Burtatt qf Elhitaiogy Report. 1S92, 1893, Purl I. pp. 22, 23- Howitt, 
Organiiation ef Auttraiiatt THIhs, p. 134 tnfotmaiion from Mrs. Langloh 
Pukei. These Mjuicei giwe RlenomLni, Dieri, Murring, Woewoning, aod 
Euahlari tnythj, attributing toleinic rales ftnd niinei to dirine inilitution. 
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was about Byamee, and it spoke of him as having a 
totem name for every part of his body — even to a 
different one for each finger and toe. No one had a 
totem natae at that time, but when Byaraee was going 
away for good he gave each division of the tribe one of 
his totems, and said that every one hereafter was to have 
a totem name which they were to take, men and women 
alike, from their mother ; all having the same totem 
must never marry each other, but be as brothers and 
sisters, however far apart were Iheir hunting grounds. 
That is surely some slight further confirmation of 
Byamee as one apart, for no one else ever had all the 
totems in one person; though a person has often a second 
or individual totem of his own, not hereditary, given 
him by the tvirneituns (sorcerers or medicine men), 
called his yunbeaif any hurt to which injures him, and 
which he may never eat — his hereditary totem he may." 

In such caseSf myths give a "religious" origin for 
totemism. 

Tribes which have religious myths, attributing 
totemism to the decree of a superhuman being, may 
also have other myths giving quite other explanations. 
Thus the Dieri were said to have a fable to the effect 
that Mura-Mura, "the creator," enjoined totemism, to 
regulate marriage.* Later, Mr. Howitt learned that 
"in the plural farm Mura-Mura means the deceased 
ancestors.themselves."' In fact, in the plural, the Mura- 
Mura answer more or less to the Alcheringa men of the 
Arunta, to that potent, magical, partly human, partly 
divine, partly bestial, race, which, like the Greek Titans, 

' Howitt, Kdmilaroiand Kurnai, p. 25. 

'y. A. /,. 1S88, p. 493. C^. /<raliv< TrUis e/ Sauth-Ea^t AmCratyt, 
pp. 4.81-434. Mura-Mura, till fuTCber notice, ue mythical ajiwstois, not 
reincarnated. 
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appears in so many mythologies, and "airs" the world 
for the reception of man. It is usual to find a divine 
word, like Mura-Mura, in the plural, meaning this kind 
of race, while in the singular, the term seems to denote 
a deity.' 

Whether there be such a singular form of Mura-Mura 
in Dierij with the sense of deity, I know not. Mr. Gason, 
an initiated man, says that he (Mura-Mura) made men 
out of Lizards. Ancestral spirits are not here in question. 

Mr. Howitt now knows a Dien myth by which totems 
were not divinely decreed, but were children of a Mura- 
Mura, or Alcheringa female Titan. Or, in another myth, 
as animals, they came out of the earth in an isle, in a 
lake, and " being revived by the heat of the sun, got up 
and went away as human beings in every direction."' 

Such are the various myths of the Dieri. Another 
myth attributes exogamy to a moral reformatory move- 
ment, which, of course, could only be imagined by men 
living under exogamy already. 

In other cases, as in America among the north-western 
peoples, 3 myth of ancestral friendship with the totem 
animal is narrated. That myth is conditioned by the pre- 
vailing animistic belief that a man's soul is reincarnated 
in a man, a beast's, in a beast, though some tribes hold 
that a soul always incarnates itself in but one species. 
The Arunta myth is that semi-bestial forms became 
human, and that the souls of these totem ancestors are 
reincarnated in human children. As a rule, the totem, 
being explained in myth as a direct ancestor of the 
totemist, or a kinsman, or as the animal out of which he 



> Mating c/ Rtligien, p. 233, 1898. 

* AsMc. Adt: Scicn^t, p. 531, and Note 30, 1902, For oikcr di»ciepuit 
Bijnhs, cf. Ufaiivt Tribts 0/ S, E. Amlralia, pp. 47 j . ^iz. 
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was evolved, receives such consideration as ancestral 
spirits, where they have a cult, obtain, . , . more or less 
religious. All these facts ate universally known. There 
is here no conjecture. I do not need to guess that such 
more or less religious myths of the origin of the connec- 
tion between totem and totemist would probably be 
evolved. They actually were evolved, and a large collec- 
tion of them may be found in Mr, Frazer's Totemism. 

In but one case known to me, a non-religious and 
thoroughly natural cause of the totem name is given. 
Two totem kins are said to be so called "from having, in 
former times, principally subsisted on a small fish, and:a 
very small opossum." Th-ese are but two out fff seven kins, 
rft one Australian tribe. In the other ftve cases the totem 
kins, according to the myth, are descended from their 
totem animals, and, of course, owe to them, in each case* 
friendly kinship and regard.^ 

Enfin, it suffices for me to record al! the known facts 
of totemic tabu and practice, in Australia, and, as long as 
I give them, it matters very little whether I call them 
" religious" or not. They certainly are on the frontiers 
of religion : It is more important to explain their evolu- 
tion than to dispute about the meaning of a term, " re- 
ligion," which every one defines as he pleases. To the 
evolution of totemic marriage rules out of a certain 
belief as to the name-giving animals of groups, we next 
turn. 

So far we have reached these results : we guess that 
for the sake of distinction groups gave each other animal 
and plant names. These became stereotyped, we con- 
jecture, and their origin was forgotten. The belief that 

I Gf ey, Vttabulary gf fkt. DioUcts pf Seuii- Wistcm Australia. ThM 
011I7 two of sevGir totems in one tribe were cKplained isusuaily ovcilooked. 



there must necessarily be some connection between 
animals and men of the same names led to speculation 
about the nature of the connection. The usual reply to 
the question was [that the men and animals of the same 
names were akin by blood. That kinship, zvitJi animal, 
being peculiarly mysterious, was peculiarly sacred. From 
these ideas arose tabus, and among others, that of totemic 
exogamy. 

The nature and origin of the supposed connection or 
ra^ort between each human group and its name-giving 
animal is thus explained in a way consistent with uni- 
versally recognised savage modes of thinkings and with 
the ordinary process by which collective names, even 
in modern times, are given from without. Dr. Pikler, 
Major Powell, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Lord Avebury, Mr. 
Howitt, and others have recognised that the names are 
the germ of totemisra. But both Mr, Herbert Spencer 
and Lord Avebury appear to think that the name Eagle 
Hawk or Crow, or Wolf or Raven, was originally that of 
a male ancestor, who founded a clan that inherited his 
name. Thus a given Donald, of the Islay family, marry- 
ing a MacHenry heiress, gave the name " MacDonald " to 
the MacHenrys of Glencoe. But this theory is impos- 
sible, as we must repeal in conditions of inheriting 
names through women, and such were the conditions 
under which totemism arose. The animal name, now 
totemic, from the first was a group name, as Mr. Fison 
argued long ago. "The Australian divisions show that 
the totem is, in the first place, ihi badge of a group, not of 
an individual. . . , And even if it were first given to an 
indindual, his family, i.e. his children, could not inherit 
it from him." ' These are words of gold. 

' KAMtl^t'Oi and Kvrmai, p. 165, 188a. 
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descent is counted in the male line tha.t I find the most 
abnormal forms to occur."' 

As iew scholars seriously dispute this opinion o£ 
Mr. Howitt, based on a very wide experience, and forti- 
fied by the almost universal view that descent was 
reckoned, when totemism began, in the female line, and 
as the point is accepted by every author whose ideas I 
have been discussing, we need not criticise hypotheses 
which assume that totemism arose when descent was 
reckoned in the male line, or that totems arose out of 
personal manitus of males, transferred to the female line. 

Now, granting that our system so far may afford a 
basis of argument, we have to show how the phratries 
and the totem kins within them might be logically and 
naturally developed. 

If it be granted that exogamy existed in practice, on 
the lines of Mr. Darwin's theory, before the totem 
beliefs lent to the practice a sacred sanction, our task is 
relatively easy. The first practical rule would be that of 
the jealous Sire, " No males to touch the females in my 
camp," with expulsion of adolescent sons. In efflux of 
time that rule, become habitual, would be, " No marriage 
within the local group." Next, let the local groups 
receive names, such as Emus, Crows, Opossums, Snipes, 
and the rule becomes, "No marriage within the local 
group of animal name; no Snipe to marry a Snipe." 
But, if the primal groups were not exogamous, they 
would become so, as soon as totemic myths and tabus 
were developed out of the animal, vegetable, and other 
names of small local groups. 

The natural result will be that all the wives among 
the local groups called Snipes will come to bear names 

* J?ii/. Kig, SitUhtfrnaM iMMlUufi, p. 801, ISK^ 
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other than Snipe, will come to be known by the names 
of the Aj(m/ groups from which they have been acquired. 
These names they will retain, I suggest^ in local group 
Snipe, by way of distinction — as the Emu woman, the 
Opossum woman, and so forth. The Emus know the 
names of the groups from which they have taken 
women, and it seems probable enough that the women 
may even have borne tattoo marks denoting their original 
groups, as is now in some places the Australian practice. 
" It probably has been universal," says Mr. Haddon.^ 

If, then, the stranger women among the Emus are 
known, in that local group, as the Opossum woman, the 
Snipe woman, the Lizard woman ; their children in the 
group might very naturally speak of each other as "the 
Snipe woman's, the Lizard woman's children," or more 
briefly as "the little Snipes," "the young Lizards," and 
so on. I say "might speak," for though totem names 
have the advantage of being easily indicated, and in 
practice are often indicated by gesture language, I take 
it that by this time man had evolved language.^ 

In course of time, by this process (which certainly 
did occur, though at how early a stage it came first into 
being we cannot sayj, each local group becomes hetero- 
geneous. Emu local group is now full of members of 
Snipe, Lizard, and other animal-named members iy 
matimal destent. There are thus what Mr. Howitt has 
called "Major totems" (name-giving animals of local 
groups), and " Minor totems" (various animal names of 
male and female members within, for example, local 
group Emu, these various animal names being acquired 

' Evoiutifftt in .-i'-r, pp. 252-157. 

* "This questioD, Minna Hurdn?" (" Whit totem?") "can be put by 
gesture language, In which, in the ssme way, ■ suitable '^plT c&n. h< iDAile." 
(Mr. Mowill, on ilie Dicri. Rejf. Htg. SmM. /luti/un^p. Sot, Kale >> ti^]-t 
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^fimale descent). Each member of a local Emu group 
is now Emu by local group ; but is Snipe, Lizard* 
Opossum, Kangaroo, or what not, by name of maternal 
4efcent, 

This theory is no original idea, tt is Mr. McLenina.n's 
mode of accounting for the heterogeneity of the local 
group. They are not all Wolves, for example, where 
descent is reckoned in the female line, and exogamy is 
the rule. In the local group Wolf are Ravens, Doves, 
Dogs, Cats, what you will, names derived by the children 
from mothers of these names, I do not pretend that 
I can demonstrate the existence of the process, but 
it accounts for the facts and is not out of harmony 
with human nature. Can any other hypothesis be 
suggested ? 

When things have reached this pitch, each local 
group, if it understood the situation as it is now understood 
among most savages, might find wives peacefully in its 
own circle. Lizard man, in local group Emu, might 
marry Snipe woman also in local group Emu, as far as 
extant totem law now goes. They were both, in fact, 
members of a small local tribe of animal name, with 
many kins of animal names, by female descent, within 
that tribe. Why then might not Snipe (by descent) in 
Emu local group marry a woman, fay descent Lizard^ in 
the same Emu local group? Many critics have asked 
this question, including Dr. Durkheira,* 1 had given 
my answer to the question before it was asked,' backing 
my opinion by a statement of Dr, Durkheim htraself. 
People of different totems in the same local group (say 
Emu) might have married ; but then, as Dr. Durkheim 
remarks in another case, " the old prohibition, deeply 

^ Ptth Ler*, Dccembet 1903. ■ SMtal Origiiu, p. 56, Note 1. 
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rooted in manners and customs, survives." * " Now the 
old prohibition in this case was that 2. man of the 
Emu {laca/} groap was not to marn^ a woman of the 
Etau (,tfiail) group. That role endures, even though the 
Emu group now contains men and women of several 
distinct and different totem kins," that is to say, of 
different animal-named tins fy descent. 

1 may add that, as soon as speculation about the 
animal names led to the belief in the mystic rapport 
between the animals and their human names^es, and 
so led to tabu on the intermarriage o( persons of the 
same animal name, the tabu would attach as much to 
the name-giving animal of the load group as to the 
animaii of the kins ^ dtseent within that /f>£:^ group. 

Thus Lizard man, in Emu local group, cannot marry 
Snipe woman in the same. Both are alsOj by local 
group name. Emus. He is Emu-Lizard, she is Emu- 
Snipe. 

If it be replied that now no regard is paid by the 
members of a phratry to their phratriac animal (where 
it is known), 1 answer that the necessary /wyaA is done, 
by the members of the totem kin of that animal, within 
his phratry, while all do him the grace of not marrying 
within his name." A Lizard man and a Snipe woman 
in Emu local group could not, therefore, yet marry. 
The members of the local group, though of different 
animal names of descent, had still to ravish brides from 
Other hostile /(Vfl/" groups. 

Each local group was now full of men and women 
who, by maternal descent^ bore the same animal names 
as many members of the other laced groups. A belief in 

' LAnmit Sxiaiagiqtu, «. p. io6, Nnte t. 

* The KAtnilarai »re laid to offer -Mceptiona to thjfi lulc. 
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a mystic raf>port between the bearers of the animal 
names and the animals themselves now being de- 
veloped, Snipe and Lizard and Opossum by disceniy 
in Emu local group, must already have felt that they 
were not really strangers and enemies to men of the 
same names by descent, Snipe, Lizard, and Opossum, and 
of the same connection with the same name-giving 
animals, in Kangaroo local group, or any other adjacent 
lotal group. 

This obvious idea — human beings who are somehow 
connected with the same animals are also connected 
with each other— was necessarily an influence in favour 
of peace between the local groups. In whatever loecd 
group a Snipe by descent might be, he would come to 
notice a connection between himself and Snipes ^ 
descent in all other local groups. Consequently men at 
last arranged, \ take it, to exchange brides on amicable 
terms, instead of Snipe by dtscenl risking the shedding of 
kindred blood, that of another Snipe by descent^ in the 
mellay of a raid to lift women from another /^cd/ group. 

If two strong local groups* say Emu and Kangaroo, 
or Eagle Hawk and Crow, took the lead Jn this treaty of 
alliance and connubimn, and if the other local groups 
gradually came into it under their leadership (for union 
would make Eagle Hawk and Crow powerful), or if 
several local groups chose two such groups to head 
them in a peaceful exchange of brides, we have, in 
these two now united and intermarrying local groups 
of animal name, say Eagle Hawk and Crow, the prima] 
forms of the actual phratries of to-day. 

But why do we find in a tribe only two phratries ? 
1 have asked myself and been asked by others. In the 
first place, in America, we note examples of three or 
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more phratries in the same tribe. Again, in Australia, 
we seem to myself to find probable traces of more 
than two phratries in a tribe, traces of what Mr. Fraxer 
styles "sub-phratries," what one may call "submerged 
phratries" (see Chapter X.). Further, dual alliances 
are the most usual form of such combinations : two 
strong groups, allied and setting the example, would 
attract the neighbouring groups into their circle. 
Finally, if I am right in thinking that the phratriac 
arrangement arose in a given centre, and was propa- 
gated by emigrants, and was borrowed by distant tribes 
(which is a point elsewhere discussed), the original 
model of a dual alliance would spread almost univer- 
sally, while, as has been said, traces of more numerous 
combinations appear to occur. 

Except as parties of old to a peaceful arrangement, 
the phratries, as they at present exist {where they exist), 
have often now no reason for existence. Where totems 
are exogamous, or where totems and matrimonial classes 
exist, the phratry is now an empty survival ; baling 
done its work it does no more work, and often vanishes. 
If members of local animal-named groups, become fully 
totemic, had at once understood their own position as 
under the now existing totem law, they could have 
taken wives of different totems of descent each in their 
own group, without any phratries at all. People manage 
their affairs thus in all totemic parts of the world where 
there are no phratries, though, for what we know, 
phratries may have existed, and vanished, in these 
places, when their task was ended. 

Again, phratries die out, we repeat, even in America 
and Australia. In some regions of Australia their place 
has been taken by the opposed matrimonial classes, pro- 
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hibiting marriage between mothers' and sons', fathers' 
and daughters' generations. That arrangement, as it is 
not found in the most primitive Australian tribes, which 
have only phratries and totems, must be )a1er than 
phratries and totems. It was a later enactment, within 
the phratry, andj as among the Arunta and Wiraidjuri, 
it has now superseded the phratry. The matrimonial 
classeSj originally introduced within each pre-existing 
phratry, now regulate marriage, among Arunta and 
Wiraidjuri, and the phratry has dropped off, its name 
being unknown, like the flower which has borne its fruit. 

Again, in Australia, as has been said, we shall try 
to show that phratries, in many tribes, are perhaps a 
borrowed institution, not an institution independently 
evolved everywhere. That is rendered probable be- 
cause, among many tribes, the phratry names survive 
but are now meaningless, yet these same phratry names 
possess. Or have recently possessed, a meaning in the 
language of other tribes, from whom the institution 
may apparently (though not necessarily) have been 
borrowed with the foreign names of each phratry. 

For all these reasons., phratries seem, in some 
regions, to be a device adopted, by some tribe, or 
tribes, at a given moment, for a given purpose (peace), 
and borrowed from them by some other tribes, or pro- 
pagated by emigrants into new lands. Men might 
borrow the names of the phratries, or might use other 
names which were already current designations of their 
own local groups. The purpose of the phratry organisa- 
tion, I argue, may have been the securing of peace and 
alliance, and the movement may have been originated, 
somewhere in Australia, by two powerful local groups 
of animal name ; in one vast region known as Eagle 
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Meanwhile in the Tarioos otfacnrise animal-named 
members of Aw/ gro ups Eagle Hawk and Crow— 4n the 
men and vomeo within ittrnt groups Eagle Hawk and 
Crow wfco were Snipes, Liarda, Op<»snms, and so on, 
i^ matema/ dattut — we have the {oreninners of the 
lolEiB kins within the phratries of to-day. In the same 
way, members of all other adjacent local groups could 
also come into Elagle Hawk and Crow phratries by 
merely dropping their Iceai ^VKip-oames, keeping their 
names by descent. 

We have not^ on this system, to imagine that there 
were but two totem groups in each district, at the be- 
ginning (a thing unlikely to happen anywhere, still less 
always and everywhere), and that many of their members, 
hiving off, took new totem names. Our scheme gives 
us, naturally, and on Mr. Darwin's lines, first, muiy 
small local groups, perhaps in practice ezogamous ; 
then these local groups invested with animal names ; 

' Tafemism, pp. 6o-6z. We muii remember that Americas writers use 
the word "phiratry"m Mveral quite diferent leaui: ve caonot ilwnjrs tell 
whLt t1)«y mean when tbey lue iL 
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then, the animals become totems, sanctioning exogamy ; 
then by exogamy and female descent, each animal- 
named local group becomes full of members of other 
animal names by descent; then an approach to peace 
among all the groups naturally arises ; then pacific 
connubium between them all, at Brst captained by two 
leading local groups, say Crow and Eagle Hawk (though 
there is no reason why there should not have been more 
of such alliances in a tribe, and there are traces of 
them)/ and, lastly, the allies prevailing, the inhabitants 
of 3 district became an harmonious tribe, with two 
phratries (late /ocd/ groups), say Eagle Hawk and Crow, 
and with the other old local group-names represented 
in what are now the totem kins within the phratries. 
This arrangement, in course of lime, is perhaps even 
borrowed, foreign phratry names and all, by distant 
groups hitherto not thus organised. 

This scheme, it will be observed, is in harmony with 
what Mr. Hewitt's knowledge of native life shows him 
to have occurred. From the beginning, in the physical 
conditions of Australia, no horde or communal mob 
could keep together, for lack of supplies. No assem- 
blage "could assume dimensions more than that of a 
few members," before it was broken up by economic 
causes.* There were thus, in a district, many small 
groups, not, as on Dr. Durkheim's theory, just two groups, 
broken out of a larger horde by their unexplained 
religious devotion each to its own god, an animal, say 
Eagle Hawk for one group, Crow for the other. On 
the other hand, there was now an indefinite number 



1 If th« Urabunna rules are correctly reported on, they may have seven! 

"sub-phratries." 

»y. A.L.iM. p. 497- 
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beartb-circivs in proportiaa » iio[Biiwil sfcffl to fishing, 
oct-makia^ spearing, and trap pii^ rr'*"'*! and in 
ackcting and cookmg edible T t^e faiMt s aad roots, with 
iuipi o tf e d implements, eoabled larger groups to subsist 
ia Ibetr territorial area. Tfats scheme is maniiestly 
consisteat with the probable eeoooobc aod social con- 
ditions, «4ule the animal gmvp-tmoa are explained by 
the necessity tmdef which the groups lay to difierentiate 
each other by names. The regard later paid to the 
name-giving animals as totems b explained, on the 
ground of the savage theory of the mystical quality of 
names of unknown origin, names also borne by antmab, 
powerful, wise, mysterious creatures. 

These processes must have occupied long ages in 
evolution. 

This hypothesis escapes the difficulty as to how an 
incestuous horde, guided by an inspired medictne man, 
could ever come to see that there was such a thing as 
incest, and that such a thing ought not to be tolerated. 
We also escape Dr. Durkheim's dificulty — How did 
two hostile sects of animal worshippers arise in the 
"compact mass" of the horde; and how could they, 
though of one blood, claim separate origins ? We also 
see how totem kins could occur within the phratries, 
without needing to urge alternately that such kins both 
do and do not possess a territorial basis. Agstn, we 
have not to decide, what we can never know, whether 
man was arigirtaiiy gregarious and promiscuous or not. 
We see that circimi stances forced him to live in groups 
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so small that the jealous will of the Sire or Sires could 
enforce exogamy on the young members of the camp, 
a prohibition which the natural conservatism of the 
savage might later extend to the members of the animal* 
named local group, even when heterogeneous. How- 
ever heterogeneous by descent, all members of the local 
group were, by habitat, of one animal name, and when 
tabus arose in deference to the sacred animal, these 
tabus forbade marriage whether in the animal-named 
local group, or in the animal name of descent. 

So far, the theory "marches," and meets alt facts 
known to us, in pristine tribes with female descent, 
phratries, and totem kins, but without "matrimonial 
classes," four or eight. The theory also meets facts 
which have not, till now, been recognised in Australia, 
and which we proceed to state. 
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On the theory propounded in the last chapter, the lead 
in making peaceful alliance and amnubium between 
exogamous groups previously hostile, was probably 
taken, and the example waj set, or the allies were cap- 
tained, by two or in some (^ses more of the exogamous 
animal-named local groups themselves. Such leading 
groups, by our theory, in time became the two phratrJes 
of the tribe. If this were the case, these two kins, 
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say Eagle Hawk and Crow, or, among the Thlinkets 
in America, Wolf and Raven, should be found to-day 
among the totem kins, should exist not only as names 
of phratries, but as names of tot«m kins in the phratries. 
If they are not so found, it will prove a serious objec- 
tion, not only to our hypothesis, hut to that of Dr. 
Durkheim, and (at one time at least) of Mr. J. G. Frazer. 
Their theory being that two primary totem kins sent 
off colonies which took new totem names, and that the 
primary kins later became phratries, in the existing 
phratries We should discover totem kins of the phratry 
names, say, totem kin Raven in Raven phratry, and 
totem kin Wolf in Wolf phratry. This phenomenon has 
been noted in America, but only faintly remarked on, or 
not at all observed, in Australia. 

Why should there be this difierence, if it does exist, 
in the savage institutions of the two continents ? The 
facts which, on either theory — Dr. Durkheim's or my 
own — were to be expected, are observed in America ; 
in Australia they have only been noticed in two or three 
lines by Mr. Howitt, which have escaped comment by 
theorists. When once we recognise the importance 
of Mr. Howitt's remark, that in some phratries the 
animals of phratry names " are also totems," we open 
a new and curious chapter in the history of early 
institutions. 

As to America, both Mr, Frazer and Dr, Durkheim 
observe that "among the Thlinkets and Mohegans, each 
phratry bears a name which is also the name of one of 
the clans," thus the Thlinkets have a Wolf totem kin in 
Wolf phratry ; a Raven totem kin in Raven phratry. 
Mr, Frazer adds, " It seems probable that the names of 
the Raven and Wolf were the two original clans of the 
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Thlink^ts, which afterwards, by subdivision, became 
phratries." ^ 

We have seen the objections to this theory of sub- 
division (Chapter V. supra), in discussing the system of 
Dr. Durkheim, who, by the way, gives two entirely 
different accounts of the Thlinket organisation in three 
successive pages; one version from Mr. Morgan, the 
other more recent, and correct, from Mr. Frazer.* Wotf 
and Raven do not appear in Mr. Morgan's version." 

If Mr. Frazer's view in 18S7 and Dr. Durkheim's 
are right, Eagle Hawk and Crow phratries, say, are in 
Australia examples of the primary original totem kins, 
and as tot^m kins they ought to remain (as Raven and 
Wolf do among the Thltnkets), after they become heads 
of phratries. Again, if 1 am right, the names of the two 
leading local groups, after becoming phratries, should 
still exist to this day in the phratries, as names of totem 
kins. This is quite obvious, yet except in the Thlinket 
case, the Haida case, and that of the Mohegans, we 
never (apparently) have found — what we ought always 
to find — within the phratries two totem kins bearing the 

' Tottmvm, p. 6j. Ct McLennan, Studits, Seriet II. pp. 369-371. 

* L'AhiUi SiHalogifUt^ i. pp. 5-7. 

' It is not plain what Mi. Fibecf meuit when he wrote {Tefatmm, p. 63), 
" Cleacly split totems might readily ansc fiom single femilics scpaiating from 
the clan and expanding inio new clans." Thus a male of" clan'' Pelican has 
the persenal najnc '' Pouch, of ft Pelican." Bur. under female deseeot. h« 
could not possibly leave the Pelican (oleni kin, and s«t up i. clan aamed 
" Peliaw'* Pouch." His ivife, of course, would be of Btiothw *' dun," *ay 
Tiutle, hii children would be Turtles; they could not inherit their £ktber's 
personal name, "Pouch of a Pelican," and set up a Pelican's Pouch clan. 
The thing is unihinkahle. '' A single family separating fioto the claa'' of 
female descent, would irtevildbly possess at least (with manoguay) iwa 
loteni names, those of the fathei and tnntliet, ampng its members. The 
event might occur with male descent, i( the names oi individuals ever beCMnc 
hcrcditarr en^acnous lotcros, hut not Dihcrwise. And wc have no evidence 
that the personal name of an individual ETei became a hereditary totem name 
aF an cxogamous clan or kin. 
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same animal names as the phratries bear. Why is this f 
What has become of the two originalj or the two leading 
local animal-named groups and totem kins? Nobody 
seems to have asked this very necessary question till 
quite recently.' 

What has become of the two lost totem kins ? 

Mr. Thomas's objection to an earlier theory of mine, 
in which the two original totem kins were left in the 
vague, ought to be given in his own words : " Mr. Lang 
assumes " {in Si}cuU Origins) " that the animals of the 
original connubial groups" (phratries) "did not become 
totems, and, consequently, that there were no totem 
kins corresponding to the original groups. This can 
only have taken place if a rule were developed that men 
0/ Emu " (local) '* group might not marry women of the 
Emu kin, and vice versa. This would involve, however, 
a new rule of exogamy distinct from both group (local) 
and kin (totem) bars to marriage. This must have come 
about either (a) because the Emu kin were regarded as 
potentially members of the Emu group (an extension of 
group exogamy, the existence of which it would be hard 
to prove), or (b) because the Emu group or Emu kin were 
(legally) kindred, and as such debarred from marrying. 
... In either case, on Mn Lang's theory, two whole 
kins were debarred from marriage or compelled to 
change their totems" (when phratries arose). "I do 
not know which is less improbable." 

Certainly the two kins could not change their totems, 
and certainly they would not remain celibate. 

Meanwhile the apparent disappearance in Australia 
of the two original, or leading, totem kins, of the same 



' It wu first put to me by Mr. N. W. Thomas, io Man, Jurnarj 1904. 
No. 2. 
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names as the phratries, is as great a difficulty to Dr. Durk- 
heim's and Mr. Frazer's old theory as to my own, only 
they did not observe the circumstance. 

How vanished the totem kins of the same names as 
the phratries ? I answer that they did not vanish at all, 
and I go on to prove it. The main facts are very simple, 
the totem kins oi phratry names in Australia are often 
in their phratries. But at a first glance this is not 
obvious. The (acts escape observation for the following 
reasons : — 

(i) In most totemic communities, except in Australia 
and in some American cases, there are no phratries, and 
consequently there is no possible proof that totem kins 
of the phralriac names exist, for we do not know the 
names of the lost phratries. 

(2) In many Australian cases, such as those of the 
Wiraidjuri and Arunta, the phratries have now no 
names, and really, as phratries, no existence. Dual 
divisions of the tribes exist, but are known to us by 
the names of the four or eight " matrimonial classes " 
(a relatively late development)' into which they are 
parcelled, as, among the Arunta, Panunga, Bulthara, 
PuruSa, Kumara.* 

We cannot therefore say in such cases, that the totem 
kins of phratriac names have vanished, because we do 
not know how the phratries were named; they may 
have had the names of two extant totem kins, but their 
names are lost 

{3) Again, there are Australian cases, as of the 
Urabunna and Dieri of Central Australia, in which 

' Mr, Howiu afiiTin; that the relative lateness of these clftsm, as sab- 
diiisions of the phraCrie*, is "notv posiiively asceitoined." {y. A. /, |>. 143, 
Note. 1885.) 

* Spencer and Gillen, fiasn'm. 
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the phratries have names — Matthurie and Kirarawa 
(Urabunna), or Matteri and Kararu (Dieri) — but these 
phratry names cannot be, or are not translated. Mani- 
festly, then, the meaning o* the names faay be 
identical with names of extant totem kins in these 
phratries, may be names of obsolete or almost obsolete 
sacred meaning, originally denoting totems now re- 
cognised by other names in the everyday language of 
the tribe. 

Confronted by the problem of the two apparently lost 
totem kins, those of the same names as- the phratries, I 
conjectured that phratry names, now meaningless in the 
speech of the tribes where they appear, might be really 
identical in meaning with other names now denoting 
totem animals in the phratries. This conjecture proved 
to be correct, and I proceed to show how my con- 
clusion was reached. The evidence, happily, is earlier 
than scientific discussion of the subject, and is therefore 
unbiassed. 

So long ago as 1852 or 1853, Mr. C. G. N. Lockhart, 
in his Annual Report to the Government of New South 
Wales, recorded a myth of the natives on the Lower 
Darling River, which fJows from the north into the 
Murray River, the boundary between New South Wales 
and Victoria.' The tribes had the phratries named by 
Mr. Lockhart Mookwara and Keetpara, usually written 
Mukwara and Kitpara. These were the usual inter- 
marrying exogamous phratries. According to the 
natives, Mukwara and Kilpara were the two wives of 
a prehistoric black fellow, "the Eves of the Adam of 
the Darling," Mr. Lockhart says — like the Hebrew Lilith 
and Eve, wives of Adam, Lilith bting a Serpent woman. 

I Our, Tilt Amlraiian iitut, ili p^ 155. Ttubner, London, 1886. 
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(If Rachael and Leah are really animal names, they 
ittoy be old phratry names, though I think it highly 
improbable.) 

The children of wife Mubwara married those of wife 
Kilpara, and vt'ct versa, the children taking the mother's 
name. Next, says the myth, as in the theories of Dr. 
Durkheim and Mr. Frazer, the two stocks, Mukv.'ara and 
Kilpara, subdivided into totem kins, as Kilpara into 
Emu, Duck, &c,, Mukwara into Kangaroo, Opossum, &c. 
(There is perhaps no modern theory of the origin of 
totemtsm, including my own, which has not been some- 
where, and to some extent, anticipated by the mythical 
guesses of savages. The Port Fairy tribes, in their myth, 
take my view, and make the phratries arise in the male 
ancestor and his wife, two Cockatoos of various species; 
the totem kins were brought in by the sons of the two 
Cockatoos marrying women from a distance, of other 
animal parentage, their children keeping the maternal 
names, as Duck, Snipe, and so on. This myth is well 
inspired, for once !) In the passage of Mr. Lockhart, as 
cited by Mr. Curr, he does not give the translation of 
the names Mukwara and Kilpara. But in Mr. Brough 
Smyth's Aborigines of Victoria, a compilation of evidence 
published in 1878, we find another myth. "The natives 
of the northern parts of Victoria " believe that the maters 
of the world were "two beings that had severally the 
forms of the Crow and the Eagle Hawk." The Eagle 
Hawk was Mak-quarra; the Crow is Kii-parra} 

Again, Mr. Bulmer writes: "The blacks of the 
Murray " — the river severing northern Victoria from 

' Biough Sttiyih, i. pp. 413-434. Mr. Howiii renders KUpata, " Ctow." 
among the Wiimbaiar, citing Mi. Bulomr, {A'alrtrt TrtitJ f/£. E, Atutr«iia, 
p. ♦*9.) 
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New South Wales — "are divided into two classes" 
Cphratries), " the Mak-quarra, or Eagle, and the KiK 
parra, or Crow. If the man be Mak-quarra, the woman 
must be Kil-parra," by phratry.' 

One myth (1852-53) explains Mukwara and Kilpara 
as wives of one man, and mothers of the phratries. The 
other (1S78) says that Mukwara was a cosmic Eagle 
Hawk, Kilpara a cosmic Crow. They were on hostile 
terms, like Ormuzd and Ahriman ; like the Thiinket 
phratry-founders, Raven and Wolf ; and like the name- 
giving founders of phratries in New Britain, Te Kabinana, 
the author of good, and Te Kovuvura, the author of evil.' 
Eagle Hawk and Crow, Kilpara and Mukwara, in one of 
the myths, made peace, one condition being that "the 
Murray blacks should be divided into two classes" 
(phratries) called Mukwara and Kilpara, Eagle Hawk 
and Crow.* 

Crow and Eagle Hawk, then, ivere apparently names 
of hostile groups, which, m^aking ionntibium, became 
allied phratries. 

The evidence thus is that Mukwara meant Eagle 
Hawk, that Kilpara meant Crow, in the language of 
some tribe which, so far, I have not been able to identify 
in glossaries. Probably the tribe is now extinct. But 
these two names for Eagle Hawk and Crow now denote 
two phratries in many widely separated tribes, which, 
in common use, employ various quite different names /or 
Eagie Hawk and Cr&w. 

Now the point is that, in Mukwara phratry (Eagle 
Hawk), we almost always find, under another name, Eagle 



t Srough Sm^tb, i. p. 86- 

' Dftnlti,y. A, A. Kviii. 3, pp. 381-281, 

' Biough Smjihi, i. pp. 41], 414. 
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K, Cnw as X totrm km. In many other 

I. f ■—!»>■. flie pfa jtry names, but, by a 

. Ac — """T o' Kilpm and Mukw&ra 

, and ve see tfaat, as in America, so 

abo ID Anstn^a, plnatnes rnntani totem kins repre- 

giihiig ttc p h tJiK y MMiri nimr givers. 

^•e pmoeed to give imteDces. 

Od tbeParoo Rrver, tor y lamp l B , are the Barinji ; they 
can tb« Ea^ Hi«k " Baiari,** or BOliara; their name 
(or Crov ts not gtves.* But amoDg the Barinji, Biliari, 
the Eagie Hawfc, is a tolcni in the phratry called Muk- 
wara, wfiicfa means E^le Havk ; Crow is not given, we 
saw, hot here at least is the totem kin Eagle Hawk — 
Bihan — in the Eagte Hawk phratry, called by the 
foreign, and, to the Bartaji, protobly meaningless name, 
"Uokwara" (Mak-quamV This applies to four other 
tribes. 

The Barbnji have the same phratry names, Mukwara 
and Kilpara, as the BarinjL Their totem names are on 
the same system as those of the Ta-ta-tfaL Among the 
Ta-ta-lhi the light Eagle Hawk is IVaip-itIi, he comes in 
Ut^cwarra,thati5,in Eagle Hawk, phratry; and Waiaktli 
(the Crow), among the Ta-ta-thi. comes in Crow (Kilpara) 
phratry. The Wiimbaio, too, have totem Eagle Hawk 
in Mukwara (Eagte Hawk} and totem Crow in Kilpara 
<Crow). 

The Keramin tribe live four hundred miles away 
from the Barinji. They have not the same name, Biltarii 
for the Eagle Hawk. Their name for Eagle Hawk is 

■ Cameron, y.^. /. , »iv. p. 348. XAlibt Trihts ef S.E. AstraJia, p, 99, 

■ BilutrintAttiii w. ^Ms name in the ^Vo^£lja uibe of CeaumI Aostnln. 
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Mundhill. This totem, Eagle Hawk, among the Kera.- 
min, appears in Eagle Hawk phratry (Mukwara). The 
Keramin name (or Crow is Wak. He occurs in Kilpara 
(Crow) phratry. All is as by my theory it ought to be.^ 

None of these tribes has "matrimonial classes," a 
relatively late device, or no such classes are assigned to 
them by our authorities. These tribes are of a type so 
archaic, that Mr. Howitt has called the primitive type, 
par exctUence, " Barkinji." 

All this set of tribes have their own names, in their 
own various tongues, for "Eagle Hawk" and "Crow," 
but all call their phralries by the foreign or obsolete 
names for "Eagle Hawk" and "Crow," namely, Mukwara 
and Kilpara. Occasionally either Crow totem is not 
given by our informants, or Eagle Hawk totem is not 
given, but Eagle Hawk, when given, is always in Eagle 
Hawk phratry (Mukwara), and Crow, when given, is 
always in Crow phratry (Kilpara). Where both Eagle 
Hawk and Crow totems are given, they invariably occur. 
Eagle Hawk totem in Mukwara (Eagle Hawk) phratry, 
and Crow totem in Kilpara ^Crow) phratry. 

In the Ngarigo tribe, the phratries are Eagle Hawk 
and Crow (Merung and Yukambruk), but neither fowl is 
given in the lists of totems, which, usually, are not 
exhaustive. The same fact meets us in the Wolgal tribe; 
the phratries are Malian and Umbe (Eagle Hawk and 
Crow), but neither bird is given as a totem.^ Mr. 
Spencer, in a letter to me, gives, tor a tribe adjacent 
to the Wolgal, the phratries Mullu (Eagle Hawk), and 
Umbe (Crow); the totems I do not know. Among the 
WJraidjuri tribe, Mr. Howitt does not know the phratry 

1 NUivt Tiibet ef&mth-Eaa Atutraha, pp. gS-lO). 
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names, but the trit>e have the Karailaroi class names, 
and Eagle Hawk and Crow, as usual, in the opposite 
unnamed phratries. Among a sept of the Wiraidjuri on 
the Lachlan River, the phratry names are Mukula and 
Budthurung. The meaning of Mukula is not given, but 
Budthurung means '"Black Duck" and Black Duck 
totem is in Black Duck phratry, Budthurung in Bud- 
thurung, as it ought to be> Mr. Howitt writes that 
there is " no explanation " of why Budthurung is both a 
phratry name and a totem name. The fact, we see» is 
usual. 

In several cases, where phratry names are lost, or 
are of unknown meaning, Eagle Hawk and Crow occur 
in opposite exogaraous moieties, which once had phratry 
names, or now have phratry names of unknown sig- 
nificance. The evidence, then, is that Eagle Hawk 
and Crow totems, over a vast extent of country, have 
been in Eagle Hawk and Crow phratries, while, when 
they occur in phratries whose names are lost, the lost 
names, or untranslatable names, may have meant Eagle 
Hawk and Crow, Unluckily the names of the phratries 
of the central tribes about Lake Eyre and south-west — 
Kararu and Matteri — are of unknown meaning : such 
tribes are the Dieri, Urabunna, and their neighbours. 
We do indeed find Kuraru, meaning Eagle Hawk, in a 
tribe where ttie phratry name is Kararu ; and Karawora 
is also a frequent name for Eagle Hawk in these tribes. 
But then Kurara means Rain, in a cognate tribe ; and 
we must not be led into conjectural translations of 
names, based merely on apparent similarities of 
sound. 

At all events, in the Kararu- Matteri phratries, we 

*■ Saiivt TrrUi ef Suuh-East Aititraiia, p. 107, 
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ftnd Eagle Hawk and Crow opposed, appearing in 
Opposite phratries in five cases, just as they do in tribes 
far south.* Again, in the Kulin "nation," now extinct, 
we learn that their phratries were Bunjil {Eagle Hawk) 
and Waa (Crow), while of the totems nothing is known." 
It is obvious that several phratry names, capable of being 
translated, mean these two animals, Eagle Hawk and 
CrOw, white two other widespread phratry names, Yun- 
garu and Wutaru, appear to be connected with other 
animals, "The symbol of the Yungaru division," says 
Mr. Bridgman, "is the Alligator, and of the Wutaru, 
the Kangaroo."' Mr. Chatfield, however, gives Eniu or 
Carpet Snake for Wutaru, and Opossum for Yungaru.* 

More certain animal names for phratries are Kroki- 
Kumite ; Krokitch-Garautch ; Krokitch-Kuputch ; Ku- 
urokeetch-Kappatch ; Krokage-Kubitch ; all of which 
denote two separate species of cockatoo ; while these 
birds, scmetimes UH(Ur other names, are totems in the 
phratries named after them. The tribe may not know 
the meaning of its phratry names. Thus, in tribes east 
of the Gournditch Mara, Kuurokeetch means Long-billed 
Cockatoo, and Kappatch means Banksian Cockatoo, as 
1 understand.* But, within the phratries of all ihe 
Kuurokeetch- Kappatch forms of names, the two Cocka- 
toos also occur under otker names, as totem kins : such 
names arc Karaal, Wila, Wurant, and Garchuka.'" 

In the Annan River tribe, Mr. Howitt gives the 
phratries as Walar (a Bee), and Maria (a Bee), doubtless 
two Bees of different species.' In this case two names 
of matrimonial classes, Walar and Jorro, also mean Bee. 



' Ji/cihve TVibei of Sauth-Easl Am/rafia, prp., 91-94. 

' /Tain ilariH and /^irnai, p, 40. iSto. 

* Nativt Tribe: a/ Sou(h-£ml Atutraiia, p. I35. 

' Ibid., pp. 111-124. ' Ibid., p, iiS. 



> Ibid., p. 126. 
* Ibid., p. 41:. 
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Other Cases of conjecfurat interpretation of phratry 
names might be given, but wbere tbc phratry namu 
can be certainly translated they are names of anitnals, 
in all Australian cases known to me except one. When 
the phratry names cannot be translated, the reason may 
be that they were originally foreign names, borrowed, 
with the phratriac institution itself, by one tribe from 
another. Thus if tribes with totems Eagle Hawk and 
Crow (Biliara and Waa, let us say) borrowed the phra- 
triac institution from a Mukwaia-Kilpara tribe, they 
might take over Mulewara and Kilpara as phratry name£, 
while not knowing, or at last forgetting, their meaning. 

Borrowing of songs and of religious dances is known 
to be common in the tribes, and it is certain that the 
Arunta are borrowing four class names from the north. 
Again, several tribes have the Karailaroi i/ass names 
(Ipai, Kumbo, Murri, Kubbi), but have not the Kamilaroi 
phratry names, Kupathin and Dilbi, Thus the Wiraid- 
juri, with Kamilaroi class names, have not Kamilaroi 
phratries, but have Mukula (untranslated), and Bud- 
thurung (Black Duck). The Wonghibon, with Kamila- 
roi class names, \\zvg. phratries Ngielhumurra and Muku- 
murra. On the other hand the Kaiabara tribe, far north 
in Queensland, have the Kamilaroi phratry names Dilebi 
and Kubatinc ( = Dilbi and Kupathin), but their class 
names are not those of the Kamilaroi.^ 

It may be that some tribes, which had already 
phratries not of the Kamilaroi names, borrowed the 
Kamilaroi classes, while other tribes having the Kamilaroi 
phratries evolved, or elsewhere borrowed classes of names 
not those of the Kamilaroi. 

Again, when the four or eight class system has 
' NiUiv* Tribu efSattk-East Atatraiia, p, iiS. 
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taken firm hold, doing the work of the phratries, tribes 
often forget the meaning of the phratry names, or forget 
the names themselves. Once more, the phratry names 
may once have designated animals, whose names were 
changed for others, in the course of daily Hfe, or by 
reason of some taboo. All these causes, with the very 
feeble condition of Australian linguistic studies, hamper us 
in our interpretations of phratry and class names. Often 
the tribes in whose language they originally occurred 
may be extinct. But we have shown that many phratry 
names are names of animals, and that the animals which 
give names to phratries often occur, in Australia as in 
America, as totems within their own phratries. 

We have thus discovered the two lost totem kins ! 

Thus, if only for once, conjectures made on the 
strength of a theory are proved to be correct by facts 
later observed. We guessed (i.) that in the phratries 
should be totem-kin animals identical with the phratriac 
animals. We guessed (ii.) that the phratriac names of 
unknown sense might be identical in meaning with the 
actual everyday names of the totem animals. And we 
guessed (iJi.) for reasons of early marriage law (as con- 
jectured in our system) that the totem kins of the same 
names as the phratries would be found each in the 
phratry of its own name — if discovered in Australia 
at all. 

Alt three conjectures are proved to be correct. The 
third was implied in Dr. Durkheim's and Mr. Frazer's 
old hypothesis, that there were two original groups^ say 
Eagle Hawk and Crow, and that the totem kins were 
segmented out of them, so that each original animal- 
named group would necessarily head its own totemtc 
colonies. But this, in many cases, as we have seen, 
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is what it does doI do, and another animal of its genus 
kads Ae opfx>site phratry. 

Kol aoccptic^ Mr. Frua-'s old theory, ) anticipated 
Ite dbcoTCTf of Ka^lt Hawfc totem kin ut Eagle Hawk 
qI Ocnr *■ Crow phratry, for reasons less 
and TF^'SfM^fl" * - , It has been shown, and is 
, tka^ by cxoguay and female descent, each local 
1 aamci sav Eagle Hawk and Crow, would 
■ BeBbQ^ oi every group name txafJ 
I the taen of Crow Jacai group had for 
er SKuried a woman of Crow najue, and 
s, of other names, within Crow Ucai 
these other names to their 
b^ id Crow locaJ group, no Crow 
Eagle Kawfc fy 4etanJ in Eagle 



that dkese two local groups, each full of 
! fMlNT maimal names demred firom other 
it, made commtiimm, and 
totem kins. IVJkat, t*£n, 
tttlms *f tit two kmt wJUek 
AH Ckows would be, as we 
««k hf «9 i^ahi^ M Bi^ Hawk phratry ; all Eagle 
HVK^ wmM W w Crow pbratiy (or other pbratries, 
«r *«ikhfhMkla<^ if Aaat «n*ad). Tbey could not 
Wm^ of I.I II m. vJHaM Acir own pbmtries, that was 
MMK^ 44M 0< Hk famJBfc. S^ ^», tkty e<mid not 

htmlgrwm^i, ttcamSe 
MNKf. For the 
k« «< Mw lE>cal fiaMf had been. ' .V« mmrri^gr wiiJtin 
ti» ^nmt <of alt hm/gmaftt" *^No Crow to many into 
Wc*l ipwvfk OmK.*" Yd ben b Crow who, by phratry 
^^ W MW t mmy iM» te own phntry. Eagle Hawk ; 
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while, ii he marries into phratry Crow, he contravenes 
the old law of " No marriage within the local group of 
your own name." That groiipj to be sure, is now an 
element in a new organisation, the phratry organisation, 
but, as Dr. Durkheim says in another case, "The old 
prohibition, deeply rooted in manners and customs, 
survives."' 

This quandary would necessarily occur, under the 
new conditions, and in the new legal situation created 
by the erection of the two animal-named local groups 
into phratries. 

Two whole totem kins, say Wolf and Raven, or 
Eagle Hawk and Crow, were, in the new conditions, 
plus the old legal survival, cut otf from marriage. If 
they died celibate, their disappearance needs no further 
explanation. But they do not disappear. If they 
changed their totems their descendants are lost under 
new totem names ^ but. if totems were now fully-blown 
entities, they could not change their totems. They 
could, however, desert their local tribe, which has no 
tribai " religion " (it sometimes, however, has an animal 
name), and join another set of local groups (as Urabunna 
and Arunta do constantly naturalise themselves among 
each other, to-day), or, they could simply change their 
phratries (late their local groups). Eagle Hawk totem 
kin, by going into Eagle Hawk phratry, could marry 
into Crow phratry ; and Crow totem kin, by going into 
Crow phratry, could marry into Eagle Hawk phratry. 
This, I suggest, was what they did. 

This would entail a shock to tender consciences, as 
each kin is now marrying into the very phratry which 
had been forbidden to it. But, if totems were now full 

' L^Anni* Sea'ah^-jmi, v. p. lod, Kale. Skio! Ongins, p. S^, Note. 
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blown, anything, however desperate, was better than to 
change your totem; and after atl, Eagle Hawk and 
Crow were only returning each into the new phratry 
which represented their old local group by maternal 
descent Thus in America we do find Wolf totem Idn, 
among the Thiinkets, in Wolf phratry, and Raven in 
Raven phratry ; with Eagle Hawk in Eagle Hawk, Crow 
in Crow phratries, Cockatoo and Bee in Cockatoo and 
Be« phratries. Black Duck in Black Duck phratry, in 
Awtrana* 

Tfce difficulty, that Crow and Eagle Hawk were now 
wliMjiiHt preciscty where they had been forbidden to 
muTT when |:^ratry law Brst was sketched out, has 
b««n brotiifM to my notice. But the weakest must go 
to t)w vail, and, as soon as the totem became (as 
Mr, Hovritt assures us that it has become) nearer^ 
teW| nkore intimately a man's own than the phratry 
aahwalfc to the wall, under pressure of circumstances, 
Wt AttachSWflt to th« phtatry. II faut se marier, and 

narttact conk) only be achie^-ed, (or totem kins of the 
t->hr«try aaoM^ by a change of phratry. 

But » ttie process of totem kins changing their local 
gn>u|M (now become phratries) a possible process ? 
Under Hbn n«w f^gitmt of fully developed totemism it 
w»« possible : luore, it was certainly done, in the remote 
PM^ by iihdiVkdttfcb, as 1 proceed to demonstrate. 
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TOTEMIC REDISTRIBUTION 

Ttie totemic redistdbution'^The ULne lotem Es never in bolh phrauies— This 
cannot he ihe lesitlt of accident — Vet, originally, tht same totems must 
hB«e tidsted in tolA phralries, on any theory cf the brigin of phratriet — 
The present state of afiaiis is the re^uli uf legjslnii^n— To avoid clash of 
phrair)r Liw and totem taw, the loiems wece tedisiribuIed^No totem in. 
both phtatries — Recapitulation— Whole course of totemic evolution has 
been surreyed — Out theory colligates every known fact — Absence of 
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UK of such terms as "tcx totems," "individual totcniB," "roormuy 
totems," " sub-lotecos "—The true totem is heieditaiy, lud mailu ihit 
exoeamous liinit — No olhet is geauinc. 

That Ihe process of changing phratries was possible 
when it was necessary to meet, on the lines of least 
resistance, a matrimonial problem (there must always 
be some friction in law, under changed conditions) may 
be demonstrated as matter of fact. We are aware of 
an arrangement which cannot have been accidental, 
which evaded a clash of laws, and involved the changing 
of their phratries by certain members of totem kins. 

That, at some early moment^ the name-giving animals 
of descent had become full-blown totems, is plain from 
this fact, which occurs in all the primitive types of 
tribal organisation: TMe same tctttti never exists in both 
phratries} This in no way increases, as things stand, 
the stringency of phratry law, of the old law, " No 
marriage in the local group," now a phratry. But it 
imposes a law perhaps more recent, "No marriage 

> The Arunta exception hBS been explained. Cf. Chaptei IV. 

• 7' 
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within the totem name by descent, and the totem kin." 
The distribution of totem kins, so that the same totem 
is never in both phratries, cannot, I repeat, be the result 
of accident,'- Necessarily, at first, the same totem must 
have occurred, sometimes, in both of the local groups 
which, on our theory, became phratries. Thus if Eagle 
Hawk local group and Crow local group had both taken 
wives from Lizard, Wallaby, Cat, Grub, and Duck local 
groups, these women would bring Wallaby, Cat, Grub, 
Lizard, Duck names into both the Eagle Hawk and 
the Crow local groups. Yet Eagle Hawk and Crow 
phratries^ representing Eagle Hawk and Crow local 
groups, never now contain, both of them, Snipe, Duck, 
Giub, Wallaby, Cat, and Emu totem kins. Snipe, 
Duck, and Wallaby are in One phratry ; Cat, Grub, and 
Emu are in the othen 

This is certainly the result of deliberate legislation, 
whether at the first establishment of phratry law, or later. 

If the theory of Mr, Frazer and Dr. Durkheim, the 
theory that the two primal groups threw off totem 
colonies, be preferred to mine, it remains very im- 
probable that colonies, swarming off the hostile Crow 
group, never once took the same new animal-names as 
those chosen by Eagle Hawk colonies: that the Eagle 
Hawk colonies, again, always chose new totems which 
were always avoided by the Crow colonies. 

It would appear, then, that there must have been 
a time when several of the same totems by descent 
occurred in both phratries, or, at least, in both the local 
groups that became phratries. In that case, by phratry 
law, a Snipe in Eagle Hawk phratry might marry, out of 

' Cr. Saria! Origins, ppL S5-$7i in wliich tfae author full to discover anjr 
mode b; which the dutribuiion could occur iccidcntaJlj or tutomaticmllj. 
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his own phratry, in Crow phratry, a Snipe. By totem 
law, however, he may not do this. There was thus a 
clash of laws, as soon as totem law was fully developed, 
and the totems were therefore deliberately arranged 
so that one totem never appeared in both phratries. 
This law made it necessary, when Snipes occurred in 
both phratries, that some Snipes, say, in Eagle Hawk 
phratry, must cross over and join the other Snipes in 
Crow phratry, or vice versa. They obviously could not 
change their totemsj and, of two evils, preferred to 
change their phratry, the representative of their old 
local group. Totems were beginning to override and 
flourish at the expense of phratries, a process in the 
course of which many phratry names are now of un- 
known meaning, many phratry names have even ceased 
to exist (the later matrimonial class natnes doing all that 
is needed), and outside of Australia, America, and parts 
of Melanesia, phratries seem not to be found at all 
among totemists — (the Melanesians have only rags of 
totemism left). 

But where totems, under male kinship (as among the 
Arunta), have decayed, phratries, named or nameless 
(and, where nameless, indicated by the opposed matri- 
monial classes in Australia), do regulate exogamy still. 

Thus the possibility of members of a totem kin 
changing phratries, as we suppose Eagle Hawk and 
Crow kins to have done, seems to have been demon- 
strated by actual fact, by that redistribution of totem 
kins in the phratries — never the same totem in both 
phratries — which cannot be due to accident, and is 
universal, except in the Arunta nation. In that nation 
the absence of the universal practice has been, explained, 
(Cf. Chapter IV.) 
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It is clear that the first great change in evolution was 
(he addition to the rule, '* No marriage in the local group 
of animal name," of the rule, " No marriage in the animal 
name of descent," or totem, the totem being nearer and 
dearer to a man than his local group name, when that 
became a phratry name, including several totem kins. 

Now that this feeling — to which the totem of the fein 
was far nearer and dearer than the old local group 
animal whence the phratry took its name — is a genuine 
sentiment, can be proved by the evidence of Mr. Howitt, 
who certainly is not biassed by affection for my theory — 
his own being contrary. He says: "The class name" 
(that h, in our terminology, the phratry name) *'is 
general, the totem name is in one sense individual, for 
it is certainly nearer to the individual than the name of 
the moiety" (phratry) "of the community to which he 
belongs."! Again, "It is interesting to note that the 
totems seem to be much nearer to the aborigines, if I 
may use that expression, than the" (animals of ?J "the 
primary classes," that is, phratries.' 

As soon as this sentiment prevailed, wherever a clash 
of laws arose men would change their phratries, rather 
than change their totems, and we have seen that, to 
effect the present distribution of totems (never the same 
totem in each phratry), many persons must have changed 
their phratries, as did the two whole totem kins of the 
phratriac names, on my hypothesis. I reached these 
conclusions before Mr. Howitt informed us of the 
various dodges by which several tribies now facilitate 
marriages that are counter to the strict letter of the 
law. 

It seems needless to dwell on the objection that my 

1 J. A. /., August ISSS, p. 40. * Ibid,, August 1888, p. 53, 
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system "does not account for the fact that phratriac 
names — say Eagle Hawkj Crow — are commonly found 
over wide areas, and are not distributed in a way that 
Mr. Lang's 'casual' ongm would explain."' 

We have seen, though we knew it not when the objec- 
tion was raised, that the institutions were perhaps in some 
cases diffused by borrowing, from a centre where Kilpara 
meant Crow, and Mukwara meant Eagle Hawk; and 
that these names, and the phratriac institution, reached 
regions very remote, and tribes in whose langua.ge Kil- 
para and Mukwara have no everyday meaning. If 
borrowing be rejected, then the names spread with the 
spread of migration from a given Mukwara- Kilpara 
centre, and other names for Eagle Hawk and Crow 
were evolved in everyday life. 

Except as regards late " abnormalities," we have now 
surveyed the whole course of totemic evolution* May 
it not be said that my theory involves but a small 
element of conjecture? Man, however he began, was 
driven, by obvious economic causes, into life in small 
groups. Being man, he had individual likes and dis- 
likes, involving discrimination Of persons and some 
practical restraints. A sense ol female kin and blood 
kin and milk kin was forced on him by the visible facts 
of birth, of nursing, of association. His groups unde- 
niably did receive names ; mainly animal names, which 
1 show to be usual as group sobriquets in ancient Israel 
and in later rural societies* These names were pecu- 
Uarly suitable for silent signalling by gesture language ; 
no others could so easily be signalled silently; none 
could so easily be represented in pictographs, whether 
naturalistic qr schematised into "geometrical" marks. 

* N. W. Thomai, jl/m». JaniMiy 1904, No. 2. 
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It is no conjecture that the names exist, and exist in the 
diffused manner naturally caused by women handing on 
their names to their offspring, as, under a system of 
reckoning in the female line, they do to this day. It is 
no conjecture that the origia of the totem names has 
long been forgotten. 

It is no conjecture that names are believed, by 
savages, to indicate a mystical rapport, and transcen- 
dental connection, between the name and all bearers 
of the name. It i$ no conjecture that this rappcrt \% 
exploited for magical and other purposes. It is no 
conjecture that myths have been invented to explain 
the rapport which must, it is held, exist between Emu 
bird and Emu man, and so in alt such cases. It is no 
conjecture that the myths explain the rapport^ usually, 
as one of blood connection, involving duties and privi- 
leges. It is no conjecture that bJood is held sacred, 
especially kindred blood, and that this belief involves 
exogamy, " No marriage within the blood of the man and 
the totem." We give reasons for everything, whereas, 
if a reformatory bisection of a promiscuous horde were 
made, by an inspired wizard, why did he do it, and why 
should each moiety take an animal name? Again, if 
there were no recognised pre-existing connection between 
human groups and animals, why should one group do 
magic for one animal, rather than (or another, in cases 
where they do this magic ? 

We have thus reached tolemism, and we trace its vary- 
ing forms in the light of institutions which grew up in 
the evolution^under changing conditions — of the law 
of exogamy. The causes arc demonstrably vera causm, 
conspicuously present in savage human nature, and the 
hypothesis appears to colligate all the known facts. 
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The eccentric and abnormal types of social organisa- 
tion, as Mr. Hewitt justly observes, are found in tribes 
which have adopted the reckoning of descent, or inheri- 
tance of names, in the male line. Phratry names lose 
their meanings or vanish, even phratries themselves 
decay, or are found with names that can hardly be 
original, names of cosmogonic anthropomorphic beings, 
as in New Britain. Totems, under male descent, become 
names of groups of localily, and local limits and local 
names (names of places, not totems) come to be the 
exOgamOus bounds, as among the isolated Kurnai. 

In America, magical societies of animal names, and 
containing members of many totems, have been evolved. 
But we must not fall into the error of regarding such 
societies as " phratries." Nor must we confuse matters 
by regarding every animal now attached to any kind of 
association or individual as a totem. Each sex, in many 
Australian tribes, has an associated animal. Each dead 
man, in some communities, is classed under some name 
of an object of nature. Each individual may have a 
patron animal familiar revealed to him, in a dream, or 
by an accident, after a fast, or may have it selected for 
him by soothsayers. The totem kins may classify all 
things, in sets, each set of things under one totem. But 
the animal names which are not hereditary or exo- 
gamous are not judiciously to be spoken of as "Sex 
Totems," "Mortuary Totems," "Individual Totems," or 
" Sub-totems." They are a result of applying toteraic 
ideas 10 the sexes, to dead men, or to living individuals, 
or to the universe. Perhaps totemic methods and style 
were even utilised and adapted when the institution of 
matrimonial classes was later devised. 
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Matrimonial cIosms — Their working described — Prevent persons of sueecsave 
genemtions ftotn ir> terra Arrying — Child «ni9 parent uaio'as forbidden in 
tribes without niatriniaiiial classes — Obscurity caused by ignorancx af 
philology — Meanings of names of classes usually unknown — Myslic 
nancG for common objects — Cases in which meaning of class nnmes it 
known — -They are names of animals — Variations in evidence — Names of 
classes from ihe centre to Gulf of Carpentaria— They appeal to be 
Cloud, Eagle Hawk (?)t Crow, KKngaioo Rat — Uncertainty of thcK 
etymologies — One lotem to one totem martcages— Obscorily of evidence 
— Perha.[>s the sa-cfttled "totems" life matrimonial classes — Meaniog 
of names forgatien — Or names tabued — The >;la&$^$ a deliberately framed 
inatitucion — Unlike phratrics and totem kins — Theory of Herr Cunow— 
Lock of linguistic eridence for his. theory. 

The nature of the sets called Matrimonial Classes has 
already been explained (Chapter I.). In its simplest 
form, as among Ihe Kamilaroi, who reckon descent in 
the female line, and among th« adjacent tribes to a 
great distance, there exist, within the phratries, what 
Mr. Frazer has called "sub-phratries," what Mr. Howitt 
calls "sub-classes," in our terra "matrimonial classes." 
In these tribes each child is born into its mother's 
phratry and totem of course, but not into its mother's 
" sub-phratry," " sub-class," or " matrimonial class." 
There being two of these divisions in each phratry, the 
child belongs to that division, in its mother's phratry, 
which h not its mother's. That a man of class Muri, 
in Dilbi phratry, marries a woman of class Kumbo, in 
Kupathin phratry, and their children, keeping to the 
mother's phratry and totem, belong to the class in 
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Kupathin phralry which is net hers, that is, belong to 
class Ipai, and so on. Children and parents are never 
of the same class, and never can intermarry. The class 
names eternally differentiate each generation from its 
predecessor, and eternally forbid their intermarriage. 

But child-parent intermarriages are just as unlawful, 
by custom, among primitive tribes like the Barkinji, who 
have female reckoning of descent, but no matrimonial 
classes at all. By totem law, among the Barkinji, a man 
might marry his daughter, who Is neither of his phratry 
nor totem, but he never does. Yet nobody suggests 
that the Barkinji once had classes and class law, but 
dropped the classes, while retaining one result of that 
organisation ^no parent and child marriage. The 
classes are found in Australia only, and tend,, in the 
centre, north, and west, under male descent, to become 
more numerous and complex, eight classes being usual 
from the centre to the sea in the north. 

One of the chief obstacles to the understanding of 
the classes and of their origin, is the obscurity which 
surrounds the meaning of their names, in most cases. 
Explorers like Messrs, Spencer and Gillen mention no 
instance in which the natives of Northern, and Central 
Australia could, or at all events would, explain the 
sense of their class names. 

In these circumstances, as in the interpretation of 
the divine names of Sanskrit and Greek mythology, we 
naturally turn to comparative philology for a solution 
of the problem. But, in the case of Greek and Sanskrit 
divine names, say, Ath€n6, Dionysus, Artemis, Indra, 
Poseidon, comparative philology almost entirely failed. 
Each scholar found an "equation," an interpretation, 
which satisfied himself, but was disputed by his brethren. 
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rare exception or two, re- 



The divine names, with 
mained impenetrably obscure. 

If this was the state of things when divine names 
of peoples with a copious written literature were con- 
cerned ; if scholars armed with " the weapons of pre- 
cision " of philological science were baffled ; it is easy to 
see how perilous is the task of interpreting the class 
names of Australian savages. Their dialects, leaving no 
written monuments, have manifestly fluctuated under 
the operation of laws of change, and these laws have 
been codified by no Grimm. 

As a science, Australian philology does not exist. In 
1880 Mr. Fison wrote, " It is simply impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact meaning oi these words" [changes of 
name and grade conferred at secret ceremonies), "with- 
out a very full knowledge of the native dialects," and 
without strong personal influence with the blacks. . . . 
" In all probability there are not half-a-dozen men so 
qualified in the whole Australian continent." ' 

The habit of using, in the case of the initiate, mystic 
terms even for the everyday names of animals, greatly 
complicates the problem. It does not appear that most 
of the recorders of the facts know even one native 
dialect as Dr. Walter Roth knows some dialects of 
North-West Central Queensland. In the south-east, 
Kamilaroi wag seriously studied, long ago, by Mr, Threl- 
keld and Mr. Ridley, who wrote tracts in that language. 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Matthews, with many others, 
have compiled vocabularies, the result of studies of 
their own, and Mr. Curr coUected brief glossaries of very 
many tribes, by aid of correspondents without linguistic 
training, 

' fCamilaroi and A'umai, pp. 59, 60. 
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Into this ignorance as to the meanings oi the names 
of matrimonial classes, Mr. Howitt brings a faint little 
gleam of light. In a few caseSj he thinks, the meaning 
of class and "sub-class" names is ascertained. Among 
the Kuinmurbura tribe, between Broad Sound and 
Shoalwater Bay, the "sub-classes" (our "matrimonial 
classes") "were totems." By this Mr. Howitt obviously 
means that the classes bore animal names. They meant 
(i.) the Barriraundif (ii.) a Hawk, (iii.) Good Water, and 
(iv.) Iguana.' For the Annan River tribe, he gives "sub- 
classes " (our "matrimonial classes"), (i.) Eagle Hawk, 
(ii.) Bee, (iii.) Salt-Water-Eagle Hawk, (iv.) Bee.* This 
is not very satisfactory. In previous works he gave so 
many animal names for his "sub-classes," Mr. Frazer's 
"sub-phratries" (our "matrimonial classes"), that Mr. 
Frazer wrote, " It seems to follow that the sub-phratries 
of the Kamilaroi (Muri, Kubi, Ipai, and Kumbo) have, or 
once had^ totems also," that is, had names derived from 
animals or other objects-^ 

Mr. Howitt himself at one time appeared to hold that 
the names of the matrimonial classes are often animal 
names. His phraseology here is not very lucid. "Thft 
main sections themselves are frequently, probably always^ 
distinguished by totems." Here he certainly means that 
the phratries have usually animal names, though we are 
not told that the phratries, as such, treat their name- 
giving animal, even when they know the meaning of its 
name, "with the decencies of a totem." Mr, Howitt 
goes on, "The probability is that they are all " (that all 
the classes are) "totems."* By this Mr. Howitt perhaps 

^ iVo/iD* 7>ittt of SotUA-Eait AmttrtUia, p. lit. 

* Ibid., p. iiS. 

• Telimism. p. 84. Cf. K^mU&rai at*d Xtttttai, p. 41. 
*y. .4./., 1SS5, p. 143. Cf. Note4. 
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intends to say that all the "classes" (both the phratries 
and the malrimonial classes) probably have animal or 
other such names. 

Again, the class names of the Kiabara tribe were said 
to denote four animals — Turtle, Bat, Carpet Snake, Cat.* 
But now ( 1904) the Kiabara class, names are given with- 
out translation, and the four animals are thrown into the 
list of totems, with Flood Water and Lightning totems 
(which names were previously given as translations of 
Kubatine and Dilebi, the phratry names),* Doubtless 
Mr. Howitt has received more recent information, 
but, if we accept what he now gives us, the mean- 
ings oi his " sub-class" names are only ascertained 
in the cases of two tribes, and then are names of 
animals. 

I spent some labour in examining the class names of 
the tribes studied by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, from 
the Arunta in the centre to the Tingilli at Powell's 
Creek, after which point our authors no longer marched 
due north, but turned east, at a right angle, reaching 
the sea, and the Binbinga, the Mara, and Anula coast 
tribes, on or near the MacArthur River. The class 
names of these coastal tribes did not resemble those 
of the central tribes. But if Messrs^ Spencer and Gillen 
had held north by west, in place of turning due east 
from Newcastle Waters, they would have found, as far 
astheseaat Nichol Bay, four classes whose names closely 
resemble the class names of the central tribes, and are 
reported as Paljarie, or Paliali, or Palyeery (clearly the 
Umbaia and Binbinga Paliarinji), Kimera or Kymurra, 
(obviously Kumara), Banigher, or Bunaka, or Panaka 

'/• A. I., xiii. pp. 336, 341. 

' //alio* Triia of ^uC/i'Eait AiutraiM, p. I1& 
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(Panunga, cf. Dieri Kanunta = Bush Wallaby),^ and 
Boorungo, or Paronga.* 

It thus appears scarcely doubtful that, from the 
Arunta in the centre, to the furthest north, several of the 
class names are of the same linguistic origin, and — 
whether by original community of speech, or by dint of 
borrowing — had once the same significance. Now we 
can show that some of these names, in the dialects of 
one tribe or another^ denote objects in nature. Thus 
Warraraunga T'yupila' (Tj being an afEi) at least sug- 
gests the Dieri totem, Upala, " Cloud." Biliarintku, in 
the same way, suggests the Barinji Biliari, ** Eagle 
Hawk," or the Umbaia PahArinji. Ung<dla, or Thungaliot 
is Arunta Ungilla, " Crow," the Ungola, or Ung3la, 
"Crow" of the Yaroinga and Undekerabina of North- 
West Queensland,' while Panunga, Banaka, Panaka, 
resembles Dieri Kanunka — '* Bush Wallaby," or Kan- 
ung-a, " Kangaroo Rat." 

The process of picking out animal names in one tribe 
corresponding to class names in other tribes, is not so 
utterly unscientific as it may seem, for the tribes have 
either borrowed the names from each other, or have a 
common basis of language, and some forms of dialectical 
change are obvious. We lay no stress on the "equa- 
tions" given above, but merely offer the suggestion that 
class names have often been animal names, and hint that 
inquiry should keep this idea in mind. 

I do not, then, offer my "equations" as more than 
guesses in a field peculiarly perilous. The word which 

» / V*. /., Auplil 1890. p. 3S. 

' JCamitarai and Xumai, p. 36. J. A. I.-, a. pp. 356^ JJ?. Corr, i. 
p. 198. Auitral. Aax. Ath: ScUmi, ti. pp. 653. 65*. Jwmtmal Rtf. Stt. 
N.S.VV., Tol. uxu. p. 86. R. H. Mittbewa. 

• Roth. p. 50. 
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means "bre" in one tribe, means "snake" in another. 
"What fools thcsefdlowsare, they call 'fire' 'snakes.'" 
say the tribesmen. However, if we guess right, we £nd 
Eagle Hawk, Crow, Cloud, and Kangaroo Rat, as class 
names, over an enormous extent of Central and Northern 
Australia.' 

About the deliberate purpose of the classes there can 
he no doubt. They were introduced to bar marriages, 
not between parents and children, lor these are for- 
bidden in primitive tribes, but between persons of the 
parental and BUal generations. Or the names were 
given to stereotype cla&ses, already existing, but hitherto 
anonymous, within which marriage was already pro- 
hibited. To make the distinction permanent, it was 
only necessary to have a linked pair of classes of 
different names in each phratry, the child never taking 
the maternal class name, but always that of the linked 
class in her phratry (under a system of female descent). 
The names Red, B!ue, Green, Yellow, would have served 
the turn as well as any others. !f a tribe had two words 
for young, and two for old, these would have served the 
turn ; as 



Fhraiiy 

Dim . . 

Phrairy 

Kupatkia . 



( Jeune. 
( Old. 

J Young. 



Meanwhile, in our linguistic darkness, we are only in- 
formed with assurance that, in two cases, the class names 
denote animals, while we guess that this may have been 
so more generally. 

* Mr. N. W, Thomu helped the ctiue of ihrac names, without claimiae 
taj cfrtainiy tot the " eqiution^" 
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According to Mr. Howitt, "in such tribes as the 
Urabunna, a man, say, of class" (phr.ttry)A, is restricted 
to women of certain totems, or rather "his totem inter- 
marries only with certain totems of the other class" 
(phratryy But neither in their first nor second volume 
do Messrs. Spencer and Gillen give definite information, 
on this obscure point. They think that it '* appears to be 
the case" that, among the northern Urabunna, "men of 
one totem can only marry women of another special 
totem." ' This wouJd seem prima facte to be an almost 
impossible and perfectly meaningless restriction on 
marriage. Among tribes so very communicative aS 
the dusky friends of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, it is 
curious that definite information on the facts cannot 
be obtained. 

Mr. Howitt, however, adds that "one totem to one 
totem" marriage is common in many tribes with phra- 
tries but without matrimonial classes.* Among these 
are some tribes of the Mukwara-Kilpara phratry names. 
Now this rule is equivalent in bearing to the rule of the 
phratries, it is a dicholomous division. But the phratries 
contain many totems ; the rule here described limits 
marriage to one totem kin with one totem kin, in each 
phratry. What can be the origin, sense, and purpose 
of this, unless the animal-named divisions in the phratry 
called "totems" by our informants, are really not totem 
kins but ^'sub-phratries" of animal name, each sub- 
phratry containing several totems ? This was Mr. 
Frazer's theory, based on such facts or statements as 

1 NatoM Trihtt ef Snttk-Eail MtUlraha, p. tjS. Ciling Spencer and 
Gillen, p. 60. 

* !),'orlktnt Tri^i a/ CcKtral AuHrtttia. f. 71, Notes. 

* Ad/RV Twiba sf SnUk-Boit Amitatia, pp. 189-194. 
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were accessible in 1887.* There might conceivably be, 
in some tribes, four phratries, or more, submerged, and, 
as bearing animal names, these might be roistalten by 
our informants for mere totem kins, With development 
of social law, such animal-named sub-phratries might 
be utilised for the mecha-nism of the matrimonial classes. 
In many tribes the meaning of their names, like the 
meaning of too many phratry names, might be forgotten 
with efflux of time. 

Or again, when classes were instituted, four then 
existing totem names — two for each phratry— might be 
tabued or reserved, and made to act exclusively as class 
names, while new names might be given to the actual 
animals, or other objects, which were god-parents to 
the totem kins. Such tabus and substitutions of names 
are authenticated in other cases among savages. Thus 
Dr. Augustine Henry, F.US., tells me that, among the 
Lolos of Yunnan, he observed the existence of kinships, 
each of one name. It is not usual to marry within the 
name ; the prohibition exists, but is decadent If a 
person wishes to know the kin-name of a stranger, he 
asks : " What is it that you do not touch f " The reply 
is "Orange" or "Monkey," or the like; but the name 
is not that applied to orange or monkey in everyday life. 
It is an archaic word of the same significancej used only 
in this connection with the tabued name-giving object 
of the kin. The names of the Australian matrimonial 
classes appear to be tabued or archaic names of animals 
and other objects, as we have shown that some phratry 
names also are. 

For practical purposes, as we have shown, any four 
different class-titles would serve the turn, hut pre-existing 
^ Tflfmism, pp, 54-67- 
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law, in phratrtes and totems, had mainly, for the reasons 
already offered, used animal and plant names, and the 
custom was, perhaps, kept up in giving such names to 
the new classes of seniority. Beyond these suggestions 
we dare not go, in the present state of our informalion. 

The matrimonial classes are a distinct, deliberately 
imposed institution. 

In this respect they seem to differ from the phratry 
and totem names, which, as we have tried to show, are 
things of long and unconscious evolution. But con- 
scious purpose is evident in the institution of matrimonial 
classes. We tentatively suggest that, if their names turn 
out to be usually names of animals and other objects, 
this occurs because animal-named sub-phratrtes once 
existed, and were converted into the mechanism o£ 
the classes ; or because the pre-existing totemic system 
of nomenclature was preserved in the development 
ol a new institution, Herr Cunow's theory that the 
class names mean "Young," "Old," "Big," "Little" 
(fCu66i=Ku6dura, "young"; Kutnbo = Kombia, Kumbia, 
Gumdoka, "great or old"), needs a wide and assured 
etymological basis.^ Dr. Durkheim's hypothesis ap- 
pears to assume that "clans," exogamous, with female 
descent, are territorial, which (see Chapter V.) ts not 
possible. 

Whatever their names may mean, the matrimonial 
classes were instituted to prevent marriage between 
persons of parental and filial generations. 

' I>u Vtrwandiekajti OtgamtaiiaiUM dtr Amtfaltugtr. Stuttgart, 1S94. 
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Mr. Fraier's laiest theory— Closely akin to ihat of Professor Spencer— 

Aruntt lotcmism the most archaic^ Proof of Anirta primiiivencss — 
Their ignorance of the faci^ of procreation — But the more pri(Biti*e 
•ftuth -eastern iribei are not ignorint of the fuel* — Proof from Mr. Ho-tritt 
— Vet souili-^a^iejT) tribes we subject lo Mi, Fritei's supposed causes 
of ignorance — Mr. Fraier's n-ew theoiy cited — No iccounl taken of 
primiciTe tribes of ihe souilictn interior — Similar oversight by Mr. Howttt 
as leguds teltgion — Exnniples of this oversighi- — Social advance docs doc 
explain the religion of tribes whicli ha\e not made Ihe social advance — 
Theory of boriowirig needed by Mr. HowiLI^Mr, Frazci's iuj^esUgn as 

t« ibe arigin of e«^niy — Objections to the suggestion. 

Throughout these chapters, when there was occasion 
to mention the totemic theories of Mr. J. G. Frazer, we 
have spoken of them with reserve, as the theory of this 
or that date. Fortunately his article, *• The Beginnings of 
Religion and Totemlsm aiaiong the Australian Aborigines," 
in tlie Forlni£^htly Reviiw (September 1905), enables us 
to report Mr. Frazer's latest, perhaps final, hypothesis. 
" After years of sounding," he says, " our plummets seem 
to touch bottom at last." 

In essence Mr. Frazer's latest hypothesis is that of 
Professor Baldwin Spencer, He accepts Pirraunt as 
"group marriage," and holds that the Arunta retain the 
most archaic form of totemism now known to exist. In 
Chapter III. we believe ourselves to have proved that 
Pirrauru is not " group marriage " ; and that the " classi- 
iicatory names for relationships " do not demonstrate the 
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existence of "group marriage" in the relatively near, or 
of promiscuity in the very distant past. 

In Chapter IV. we show that, by Professor Spencer*s 
statement, the Arunta are in a highly advanced social 
state for AustmUans. Inheritance of local ofHce (Ala- 
tunjaship) and of the paternal totemic ritual goes in the 
male, not in the female line of descent, which is con- 
fessedly the more archaic. (Mr. Frazer, however, now 
thinks this point open to doubt.) The institutions are 
of a local character ; and the ceremonials are of what 
Professor Spencer considers the later and much more 
complesi type, Arunta totemJsm, Mr. Spencer shows, 
depends on the idea of ancestral spirits attached to stone 
churinga nanja, amulets of various forms usually in- 
scribed with archaic patterns, and these churinga nanj'a, 
with this belief about them^, are not found outside of the 
Arunta region. Without them, the Arunta system of 
totemism does not, and apparently cannot exisL On 
this head Mr, Frazer says nothing. For these and many 
other reasons, most of which have been urged by Dr. 
Durkheim, Mr. Hartiand, Mr. Marett, and other students, 
we have explained the Arunta system as a late, isolated, 
and apparently unique institution. As the Arunta cere- 
monials and institutions, with inheritance in the male 
line and local magistracies heredi^ble in the male line, 
are at the opposite pole from the primitive, while the 
Arunta totemic system reposes on an isolated superstition 
connected with manufactured stone objects,and not else- 
where found in Australia, it has seemed vain to regard 
Aruflta totemism as the most archaic. 

This, however, is the present hypothesis of Mr. 
Frazer, as of Mr, Spencer, and he adduces a proof of 
Arunta primitiveness concerning which too little was 
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•aid in our Chapter IV. The Aruma system "ignores 
altogether the intercoiffse of the sexes as the cause of 
oflFspring ; and further, it ignores the tie of blood on the 
maternal as well as the paternal side."' The theory 
'^denies implicitly, and the natives themselves deny 
cxphcitly^ that children are the fruit of the commerce 
of the sexes. So astounding an ignorance of natural 
causation cannot but date from a past immeasurably 
remote."' 

Now when the Arunta "ignore the tie of blood on 
the maternal side/' they prove too much. They ignore 
that of which they are not ignorant. Not being idiots, 
they are well aware of the maternal tie of blood ; but 
Ihey do not permit it to affect the descent of the totem, 
which is regulated by their isolated superstition, the 
doctrine of reincarnation combined with the churinga 
nanja belief. Nor do they ignore fatherhood, as we saw, 
in affairs of inheritance of local office and totemic rites. 

But they do deny that the intercourse of the sexes is 
the cause of birth of children. Here the interesting 
point is that tribes much more primitive, the south- 
eastern tribes, with female reckoning of descent, in- 
heritance in the female line, and no hereditary local 
moderatorships, are perfectly well aware of all that the 
more advanced Arunta do not know. Yet they, quite as 
much as the Arunta, are subject to the causes which, 
according to Mr. Frazer, produce the Arunta nescience 
of the facts of procreation. That nescience, says Mr. 
Frazer, " may be explained easily enough from the habits 
and modes of thought of savage men." Thus, ''first, 
the sexual act precedes the first symptoms of pregnancy 

^ Fertnssktl]! Reeievi, September 1905, p. 453. 

' Fortnightly JievieiD. p. 455 ; cf. Spencer md! Gillen, N. T. C. A., pp. 

134 J'y., p. 365. 
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by a considerable interval." Je n'tn vols pas la nictssiU. 
Secondly, savage tribes " allow unrestricted licence of 
intercourse between the sexes under puberty," and thus 
"(anailiarise him" (the savage) " with sexual unions that 
are necessarily sterile ; from which he may not un- 
naturally conclude that the intercourse o£ the sexes has 
nothing to do with the birth of offspring." The savagej 
therefore, explains the arrival of children (at least the 
Arunta does) by the entrance of a discarnate ancestral 
spirit into the woman. 

The conspicuous and closing objection to this theory 
is, that savages who are at least as familiar as the Arunta 
with (i) the alleged remoteness in lime of the sexual act 
from the appearance of the first symptoms of pregnancy 
(among them, such an act and the symptoms may be 
synchronous), and {2) with licence before puberty, are 
not in the Arunta state of ignorance. They are under 
no illusions on these interesting points. 

The tribes of social organisation much more primi- 
tive than that of the Arunta, the south-eastern tribes, as 
a rule, know all about the matter. Mr. Howitt says, 
"these" (south-eastern) " aborigines, even while count- 
ing descent— that is, counting the class names — through 
the mother, never for a moment feel any doubt, according 
to my experience, that the children originate solely from 
the male parent, and only owe their infantine nurture to 
their mother." ^ Mr. Howitt also quotes "the remark 
made to me in several cases, that a woman is only a 
nurse who takes care of a man's children for him." ' 

Here, then, we have very low savages among whom 
the causes of savage ignorance of procreation, as ex- 

' JouraaJ Antkref. ImHitite, p. 502 (l88a). 

» /Vff/(W Trt^f f/ 5o«Jk-Eoit Aujlralia, pp. 183, 184. 
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plained by Mr. Frazer, ace present, but who, far from 
being ignorant, take the line of Athene in the Eumenides 
of .(Eschylus. I give Mr. Paley's translation of the 
passage : — 

"The parent of that which is called her child is not 
really the mother of it, she is but the nurse of the newly 
conceived fcelus. It is the male who is the author 
of its being, while she, as a stranger for a stranger 
(i.r no blaQd relation), preserves the young plant . . ." 
— Eumenides, 628-631. 

These south-eastern tribes, far more primitive than, 
the Arunta in iheir ceremonials, and in their social 
organisation, do not entertain that dominant factor in 
Aruntadora, the belief in the perpetual reincarnation of 
the souls of the mythical ancestors of the Akkeringa, 
That belief is a philosophy far from primitive. As 
each child is, in Arunta opinion, a being who has existed 
from the beginning of things, he is not, he cannot be, a 
creature of man's begetting. Sexual acts, say Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, only, at most, "prepare " a woman 
for the reception of a child — who is as old as the world ! 
If the Arunta were experimental philosophers, and 
locked a girl up in Danae's tower, so that she was 
never "prepared," they would, perhaps, be surprised 
if she gave birth to a child. 

However that may be, the Arunta nescience about 
reproduction is not caused by the facts which, according 
to Mr. Frazer, arc common to them with other savages. 
These facts produce no nescience among the more 
primitive tribes with female descent, simply because 
these primitive tribes do not share the far from primi- 
tive Arunta philosophy of eternal reincarnation. If 
the Arunta deny the fact of procreation among the 
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lower animals, that ts because " the man and his totem 
are practically indistinguishable," as Mr. Frazer says. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

The proof of Arunta primitiveness, the only proof, 
has been their nescience of the facts of generation. 
But we have demonstrated that, where Mr. Frazer's 
alleged causes of that nescience are present, among the 
south-eastern tribes^ they do not produce it; while 
among the Arunta, it is caused by their system of philo- 
sophy, which the south-eastern tribes do not possess, 

Mr. Frazer next apphes his idea to the evolution of 
a new theory of the Origin of Totemism. Among the 
Arunta, as we know, each region has its local centre of 
totemic spirits awaiting reincarnation, one totem for 
each region. These centres, Oknanikilta, are, in myth, 
and for all that I know, In fact, burial-places of the 
primal ancestors, and in each is one, or there may be 
more, Nanja trees or rocks, permanently haunted by 
ancestral spirits, all of the same totem, whose stone 
amulets, churinga nan/a, are lying in or on the ground. 
When a woman feels a living child's part in her being, 
she knows that it is a spirit of an ancestor of the local 
totem, haunting the Nanja, and that totem is allotted to 
the child when born. 

Mr. Frazer from these known facts, deduces thus his 
new theory of the Origin of Totemism. It is best to give 
it in his own words : ' — 

"Naturally enough, when she is first nware of the mysterious 
movement within, her, the mother fancies that something has that 
very moment passed into her body, and it is equaJly natural that in 
her attempt to ascertain what the thing is she should fix upon 
aomeobj«ct that happened to be near her and to engage her atten- 
tion at (be critical moment. Thus if she chanced at the time to tie 



' F«rtmghtly Kenitw, pp. 455-45*. 
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watching & kangaroo, or collecting ^ass-seed for food, or bathing 
in water, or sitting under a gum-tree, she might imagine that the 
spirit of a kangaroo, of gra&sseed, of water, or of a guini-tie?, had 
passed Into her, and accoidingly, that when her child was txjm, 
it was really a kangaroo, a grass-seed, water, ot a gum-uee, 
though to the bodily eye it presented the outward form of a 
hunaan being. Amongst the objects on which her fancy might 
pitch as the cause of her pregnancy we may suppose that the 
last food she had eaten would often be one. If she had teceittly 
partaken of emu flesh or yams she might suppose that the emu 
or yam, which sh& had unquestionably taken into her body, had, 
so to say, struck root and grown up in her. This last, as 
perhaps the most natural, might be the commonest explanation 
of pregnancy; and if that was so, we can understand why, among 
the Central Australian tribes, if not among totemic tribes all over 
the worEd, the great majority of totems are edible objects, 
whether animals or plants.' Now, too, we can fully comprehend 
why people should identify themselves, as totemic tribes commonly 
do, with their totems, to such an extent as to r^;ard the tuan 
and his totem as practically indistinguishable. A man of the 
emu totem, for example, might say, ' An emu entered into my 
mothet at such and suth a place and time; it grew up in her, 
and came forth from her. I am that emu, therefore I am an 
emu man. I am practically the same as the bird, though to you, 
perhaps, I may not look like it.' And so with all the other 
totems. On such a view it is perfectly natural that a man, 
deeming himself one of his totem species, should regard it with 
respect and affection, and that he should imagine himself pos- 
sessed of a power, such as men of other totems do not possess, 
to increase or diminish it, according to circumstances, for the 
good of himself and his fellows. Thus the practice oi tntkhiuma, 
that is, magical ceremonies, performed by men of a totem for 
its increase or diminution, would be a natural development of 
the original germ or stock of totemism.^ That germ or stock, 

[' As to the Cestial AustrBlinn lotenu, see Spencer and GUIea, Nfrthtrn 
Tritci of Central AuiCralia., Appendix B, pp. 767^773. Amongst the two 
bundieil uid one sails of toicmS' b«rc eaumcraied, du' leu ihun s buadred 
■nd Bixiy-nine 01 a huudied uitl icventy ace e&Ien.] 

[< When some yean ago these Jnlit&iuma cetemoiiiu were 6lii discovcrc4 
on B gicfct scale among the Central Auitra.3UDS, I w:u m> struck by the ira- 
portance of the discovery that I ww inclined to see in these ceremonies the 
nLtimate origin oftoiemism; and the discovcteis themselves, Messts. Spencci 
and Gitlen. wete disposed 10 taVe the same view. See Balrfwin Siwncet, 
F.J. GiUcn, and J. G. Fiawt, in Journal of tk* Antkropotogiciil imtiruie. 
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if my conjecture is right, is, in its essence, nothing more or 
less than an early theoiy of conception, which presented ilscK 
to SAvage man at a. time when he was still ignorant of the 
true cause of the propagation of the species. This theory of 
conception is, on the principles of savage thought, so simple 
and obvious that it may well have occurred to men indepen- 
dently in many parts of the world. Thus we could under- 
stand the wide prevalence of totemisra among distant races 
without being forced to suppose that they had borrowed it from 
each other. Further, the hypothesis accoursls for one of the 
most characteristic features of totemism, namely, the intermingling 
in the same community of men and women of many different 
totem stocks. For each person's totem would be determined by 
what may be called an accident, that is, by the place where his 
mother happened to be, the occupation in which she was engaged, 
or the last food she had eaten at the time when she first felt the 
child in her womb; and such accidents (and with them the 
totems) would vary considerably in individual cases, though the 
range of variation would necessarily be limited by the number of 
objects open to the observation, or conceivahle by the imagination, 
of the tribe. These objects would be chiefly the natural features 
of the district, and the kinds of food on which the community 
subsisted; but they might quite well include artihcial and even 
imaginary objects, such as boomerangs and mythical !>easts, 
Even a totem like Laughing Boys, which we find among the 
Arunta, is perfectly intelligible on the present theory. In fact, 
of all the things which the savage perceives or imagines, there is 
none which be might not thus convert into a totem, since there 
is none which might not chance to impress itself on the mind of 
the mother, waking or dreaming, at the critical season. 

"If we may hypothetically assume, as the first stage in the 
evolution of totemism, a system like the foregoing, based on a 
primitive theory of conception, the whole history of totemism 
becomes intelligible. For in the first place, the existing system 
of totemism among the Arunta and Kaitish, which combines the 
principle of conception with that of locality, could be derived 

KXTiil. (1899), pp. 275-186; J- G, Fmer, "The Origin of ToiemiBm," 

Fi/rinigktly Metn'tiu, April nod May, 1899. Furthc-i Reflection hu l«d me Id 

ibe conclusion iHni magical ceremonies for the inerease or iliminiiliein ai the 
totems ar« likely to be a Ittet, thot^h still very early, outgrou'th of Totemism 
'nttiet ttiitn its (irigiriBl lOOt. At che present time these magioi) cercmoniet 
Kcm ■□ constilule the main function of totcnii3.in in Central Australia. But 
tills does not prove that they have duae 10 from the beginning.] 
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froin this hypoChetiol system in the simplest and easiest manner, 
as I shall poifit out immediately. And in the second pUce, the 
existing system of the Arunla aad Kaitish could, in its turn, 
readily pass into hereditary totemism of the ordinary type, as in 
fact it appear* to be doing in, the Umbaia and Gnanji itibes of 
Centra! Australia at presetit. Thus what may be called co^nqep- 
tional totemism pure and simple furnishes an inlctligibk starling- 
point for the evolution of totemism in general. In it, after years 
of sounding, our pluminets seem to touch bottom at last." 

How the toteraic spirits became localised, is, Mr. 
Frazer says, " matter of conjecture," and he guesses that, 
after several women had felt the first recognised signs 
of maternity, " in the same place, and under the same 
circumstances" — for example, at the moment of seeing 
a Witchetty Grub, or a Laughing Boy — the site would be- 
come an Oknanikiila haunted by spirits of the Laughing 
Boy or Grub totem.' The Arunta view is different ; these 
places are burial-grounds of men all of this or that totem, 
who have left their churinga nanja there. About these 
essential parts of the system, Mr, Krazer, as has been 
observed, says nothing. His theory I do not criticise, as I 
have already stated my objection to his premisses, "The 
ultimate origin of e-xogamy , . ." he says, "remains a 
problem nearly as dark as ever," but is a matter of 
deliberate institution. The tribes, already totemic, but 
not exogamous, were divided into the two exogamous 
phratries, and still later into the matrimonial classes, 
which the most pristine tribes do not possess, though 
they do know about procreation, while the more ad- 
vanced Arunta, with classes and loss of phratry names, 
do not know. In the primitive tribes, with no churinga 
nanja, the totems became hereditary. Among the ad- 
vanced Arunta, with churinga natija, the totems did not 
(like all otlier thingSj including the right to work the 

' Fort»ightly Attiimi, p. 45S. 
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paternal totemic ritual), become hereditary, though 
their rites did, which is curious. Consequently, Mr, 
Frazer suggests, the Arunfa did not redistribute the 
totems so that one totem never occurs in both 
exogamous phratries; and totems in the region o£ 
churinga nanja alone are not exogamous. 

Finally the tribes of Central Australia, which we prove 
to have the more advanced Ceremonial, system of in- 
heritance, local magistracies hereditary in the male line, 
and the matrimonial classes which Mr. Frazer proclaims 
to be later than the mere phratries of many south-eastern 
tribes — "are the more backward, and the coastal tribes 
the more progressive," ' 

This is a very hard saying I 

It seems to rest either on Mr. Frazer's opinion that 
the south tribes of Queensland, and many on the 
Upper Murray, Paroo, and Barwan rivers are " coastal " 
("which is absurd"), or on a failure to take them into 
account. For these tribes, the Barkinji, Ta-Ta-Thi, 
Barinji, and the rest, are the least progressive, and 
"coastal," of course, they are not. 

This apparent failure to take into account the 
most primitive of all the tribes, those on the Murray, 
Paroo, Darling, Barwan, and other rivers, and to over- 
look even the more advanced Kamilaroi,. is exhibited by 
Mr. Hewitt, whose example Mr. Frazer copies, in the 
question of Australian religious beliefs. 

I quote a passage from Mr. Howitt, which Mr. 
Frazer re-states in his own words. He defines "the 
part of Australia in which a belief exists in an anthro- 
pomorphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, an.d 
who is supposed to have some kind of influence on 

' F^rltngklly Rfmrw, p, 463. 
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the morals of the natives . . . That part of Australia 
-which 1 have indicated as the habitat of tribes haiving 
that belief" (namely, 'certainly the whole of Victoria and, 
of New South Wales up to the eastern boundaries of the 
tribes of the Darling River') "is also the area where 
there has been the advance from group marriage to 
individual marriage, from descent in the femaU lint to 
that in the male line; where the primitive organisation 
under the class system has been more or less replaced 
by an organisation based on locality — in fact, where 
those advances have been made to which I have more 
than once drawn attention in this work." ^ 

This is an unexpected remark 1 

Mr. Hewitt, in fact, has produced, all his examples of 
tribes with descent in the female line, except the Dieri 
and Urabunna " nations," from the district which he calls 
" the habitat of tribes in which there has been advance 
. . . from descent in the female to that in the male 
line." Apparently all, and certainly most of the south- 
eastern tribes described by him who have not made 
that advance, cherish the belief in the sky-dwelling All 
Father. 

I give examples : — 



Narrinyeri . . . 


. Male descent. 


All Father. 


iViimbaio . . ■ 


Female desceni. 


M 


IVoijobaluk . , . 


n 


V 


IVom^urun^ , . 


Malt d«3cctitt 


1) 


JCutiA .... 


n 


H 


Kumai .... 


n 


ft 


Wiradjuri , . . 


Female dfitcenL 


(I 


WeUhi Walhi . . 


•» 


•I 


Ta-Ta^Tki . . . 


It 


(1 


KamilarQi , . . 


If 


II 


YuiM ..... 


Male descent. 


11 


Ngarigo .... 


Female descent. 


■r 



* Howitt, Natwt Raru a/ South- East Atulfaiia. p. 50a 
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About other tribes Mr. Howitt's information is 
rather vague, but, thanks to Mrs. Langloh Parker, we 
can add : — 

Euahiayi Female descent AJl Father. 

Here, then, we have eight tribes with female descent 
and the All Father, against five tribes with male descent 
and the All Father, in the area to which Mr. Howitt 
assigns "the advance from descent in the female line to 
that in the male line." The tribes with female descent 
occupy much tlie greater part of the southern interior, 
not of the coastal line, of South-East Australia. 

Mr. Frazer puts the case thus, "it can hardly be 
an accidental coincidence that, as Dr. Howitt has well 
painted out, the same regions in which the germs of 
religion begin to appear have also made some progress 
towards a higher form of social and family life." ' 

But though Dr. Howitt has certainly "pointed it out/' 
his statement seems in collision with his own evidence 
as to the facts. The tribes with female descent and the 
" germs of religion " occupy the greater part of the area 
in which he finds "the advance from descent in the 
female line to that in the male line." He does Bnd that 
advance, with belief in the All Father^ in some tribes, 
mainly coastal, of his area, but he also finds the belief 
in the All Father among "nations" and tribes which 
have not made the "advance" — in the interior. As the 
northern tribes who have made the "advance" are 
mainly credited with no All Father, it is clear that the 
"advance" in social and family life has no connection 
with the All Father belief. Mr. Howitt, in saying so, 
overlooks his own collection of evidence. Large tribes 
and nations, in the region described by him, are in that 
' Ffrinighsly Jtrvitw, p. 453. 
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social organisation which he justly regards as the least 
advanced of all, yet they have the "germs of religion," 
which he explains as the results of a social progress 
which they have not tnade. 

In these circumstances Mr. Howitt might perhaps 
adopt a large theory of borrowing. The primitive 
south-east tribes have not borrowed from the remote 
coastal tribes the usage of male descent ; they have 
not borrowed matrimonial classes from the Kamilaroi. 
But, nevertheless, they have borrowed, it may be said, 
their religion from remote coastal tribes. Of course, it 
is }ust as easy to guess that the coastal tribes have 
borrowed tbeir Bunjil All Father from the Kamilaroi 
Baiame, Or the Mulkari of Queensl&nd. 

I have not commented on Mr. Frazer's su<;gestion 
as to the origin of exogamy. It was the result, he 
thinks, of a deliberate reformation, and its earliest form 
was the division of the tribe into the two phratries. 
" Exogamy was introduced ... at first lo prevent the 
marriage of brothers with sisters, and afterwards " (in 
the matrimonial classes) "to prevent the marriage of 
parents with children."* The motive was probably a 
superstitious fear that such close unions would be 
harmful, in some way, "to the persons immediately 
concerned," according to "a savage superstition to 
which we have lost the clue." 1 made the same sug- 
gestion in Custom and Myth (1884). I added, however, 
that totcmic exogamy might be only one aspect of the 
general totem tabu on eating, killing, or touching, 
&c., an object of the totem name. We seem to have 
found the c3ue to that superstition, including the blood 
tabu, emphasised by Dr. Durkheim. But, on this show- 

' FatrtHiglttfy Rminoy p. 6l. 
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ing, the animal patrons of phratries and totem kins, with 
their "religion," are among the causes of exogamy, 
while some unknown superstition, in Mr. Frazer's 
system, may have been the cause. As we have a known 
superstition, of origin already explained, it seems un- 
necessary to suppose an unknown superstition. 

Again, if the reformers knew who were brothers 
and sisters, how can they have been promiscuous ? 
Further, the phratriac prohibition includes vast num- 
bers of persons who are n&t brothers and sisters, except 
in the phratry. Sires could prohibit unions of brothers 
and sisters, each in his own hearth circle ; the phratriac 
prohibition is much more sweeping, so is the matri- 
monial class prohibition. Once more, parent with child 
unions do not occur among primitive tribes which have 
no matrimoni?.! classes at all. 

For these reasons Mr. Frazer's system does not 
recommend itself at least to persons who cherish a 
di0erent theory. 

He may, perhaps, explain the Kaitish usage, in 
which totems, though not hereditary but acquired in 
the Arunta manner, remain practically exogamous, by 
suggesting that the Kaitish are imitating the totemic 
exogamy of the rest of the savage world. But this 
hardly accounts for the fact that, among the Arunta., 
certain totems greatly preponderate in one, and another 
set of totems in the other exogamous moiety of the 
tribe. These facts indicate that the Arunta system is 
relatively recent, and has not yet overcome among the 
Kaitish the old rule of totemtc exogamy. Mr. Frazer, 
too, as has been said, does not touch on the con- 
comitance of stone chnringa nart/a with the Arunta 
system of acquiring totems. 
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With some American theories of the origin of totemtsm, I find 
it extremely dilHcult to deal. They ought not to be neglected, 
that were disrespectful to the valued labours of the school of 
the American " Bureau of Ethnology." But the expositions are 
scattered in oumerous Reports, and are scarcely focussed with 
distinctness. Again, the terminology of American inquirers, the 
technical words whicli they use, differ from those which we em- 
ploy. That fact would be unimportant if they employed their 
technical terms consistently. Unluckily this is not their prac- 
tice. The terms "clan," "gens," and "phratry" sre by them 
used with bewildering inconsistency, and are often interchange- 
able. When "clan" or gens, means, now (i) a collection of 
gtnlts, or (a) of families, or (j) of phratries, and again (4) 
" clan " means a totem Itin with female descent ; and again (5) 
a village community ; while a phratry may be (i) an exogamous 
moiety of a tribe, or (2) a "family," or (3) a magical society; 
and a gens may be (i) a clan, or (a) a "family," or (i) an 
aggregate of families, or (4) a totem Icin with male descent, or 
(s) a magical society, while "tribal" and " sub-tribal divisions " 
are vaguely spoken of — the European student is apt to be 
puided 1 All these varieties of lenninology occur too frequently 
in the otherwise most praiseworthy works of some of the Ameri- 
can School of Anthropologists, I had coUected the examples, 
but to give them at length would occupy considerable space, 
and the facts are only too apparent to every reader.^ 

Once more, and this point is of essentia! importance, the 
recent writers on Cotemism in America dwell mainly on the 

' Compare Mr. N. W. Tliomui ciitidnni of Mr. Hill-Tout, in .AAia, May, 
June, Julj 1904. 
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institution as found among the tribes of the north-west coast 
of the States and of British Columbia. These tribes are so ad- 
vanced in materiat civilisation that they dwell in village settle- 
ments. They have a system of credit which looks like a satirical 
parody of the credit system of the civilised world. In some 
tribes there is a regular organisation by ranks, noblesse depending 
on ancestral wealth. 

It seems sanguine to look for the origins of totemism among 
tribes so advat^ced in material culture. The origin of totemism 
lies far behind the lowest savagery of AustraJia. It is found in a 
more primitive form among the southern and eastern than in most 
of the north-western American tribes, but the north-western are 
chiefly studied, for example, by Mr, Hill-Tout, and by Dr. Boas, 
A new difficulty is caused by the alleged intermixture of tribes 
in very different states of social organisation. That intermixture, 
if I understand Mr. Hill-Tout, causes some borrowing of institu- 
tions among tribes of different languages, and dUferent degrees of 
culture, in the west of British Columbia and the adjacent territories. 
We find, in the north, the primitive Australian type of organi- 
sation (Thlinket tribe), with phratries, totems^ and descent in the 
female line. South of these are the Kwakiutl, with descent 
wavering in a curious fashion between the male and female 
systems. Further south are the Salisb tribes, who have evolved 
something like the modern family, reckoning on both sides of 
the house. I, with Mr, McGee of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, suppose the Kwakiutl to be moving from the female 
to the male line of descent, tn the opinions of Mr. HilUTout 
and Dr, Boas, they are moving from the advanced Salish to the 
primitive Thiinket system, under the influence of their primitive 
neighbours. It is not for me to decide (his question, 3ut it 
13 unprecedented to find tribes with male reverting to female 
reckoning of descent. 

Next, Mr. Hill-Tout employs "totem" in various senses. 
As totems he reckons (r) the sacred animals of the tribe ; (a) of 
the religious or magical societies (containing persons of many 
totems of descent) ; (j) of the individual and (4) the hereditary 
totems of the kin. All these, our author says, are, by theix 
original concept. Guardian Spirits. All such protective animals, 
plants, or other objects, which patronise and give names to indi- 
viduals, or kins, or tribes, or societies, are "totems," in the opinion 
of the late Major Powell, and the " American School," and axe 
essentiaUy " guardian spirits." All are derived by the American 
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theonr' from the manHu, or giuidian, of some individudj to 
whom Ibe iniiDal or other objeci his been revealed in an in- 
spired dream or otherwise. Tbe object became hereditary in 
the bmilj of that man, descended to his offspring, or, in earlj 
societies with reckoning in the female line, to the offspring of 
his sisters (this is Mr. Hill-Tout's theory), and so became the 
hereditary totem of a kin, while men of various totem kin? unite 
in religious societies with society " totems " suggested by dreams. 
These communities may or may not be exogamous, they may 
even be endogamous. By the friends of this theory the associa- 
tion of exo^my with hereditary kln-tolemism is regarded as 
" accidental," rather than essentiaL 

Using the word "totem" in this wide sense, or in these 
many senses, which are not ours, it is plain that a man and 
woman who chance to have the same " personal totem," (i) or 
belong to the same religious society with its "totem," (a) or 
to the same local tribe with its ■' totem," (3) may marry, and, 
by this way of looking a.t the matter, " totems " do periuit 
marriage within the totem, and are not exogamous. But we, for 
out part (Itfce Mt. E. B. Tylor, and M, Van Gennep*), call none 
of these personal, tribal, or society sacred animals " totems." 
That term we reserve for the hereditary totem of the exogamous 
kin. Thus it is not easy.it is almost impossible, for us to argue 
with Mr. Hill-Tout, as we and he use the term " totem " in 
utterly different senses. 

On his theory there are all sorts of " totems," belonging to 
individuals and to various kinds of associations. The totems 
hereditary in the kins when they are exogamous, are exogamous 
(on Mr. Hill-Tout's theory) because the kins, in certain cases, 
made a treaty of alliance and intermarriage with other kins for 
purely palitEcal purposes. They might have made such treaties, 
and become exogamous, though they had no totems, no name- 
giving animals; and they might have had name-giving animals, 
and yet not made such treaties involving exogamy. Thus totemic 
exogamy is, on this theory, a mere accident: the totem has 
nothing to do with the exogamous rule. 

Mr. HilUTout writes tome, "The totem groups are exogamous 
not because of their common totem., but because of blood re- 

' We must not suppose that nil American schelnr* •gf« with the views &f 
the " Ameiican School." KIsjot Powell used "' toiem " in ftom ten [o fourteen 
difTcTcnL iDE^nings. 
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lationship. It is the blood-lie^ that bans maimge within the 
totem group, not the common totem. That exogamy and the 
totem group with female descent go together is accidental, and 
foUow:s from the (act that the totem group is always, in Indian 
theory a,t least, blood related. Where I believe you eir is in 
regarding exogamy as the essential feature of toCemism. I 
cannot so regard it. To me it is secondary, and becomes the 
bar to marriage only because it marts kinship by blood, which 
is the real bar, however it may have arisen, and frOm whatever 
causes." 

Here I am obliged to differ from Mr. Hill- Tout. I know 
no instance in which a tribe wiih female kin (the most primitive 
confessedly), and with hereditary totems, is not eiogamous. 
Exogamy, then, if an accident, must be called an inseparable 
accident of toteraism, with female descent, till cases to the con- 
trary are proved to exiisl. Mr. Hill-Tout cites the Arunta case: 
totems among the Aninta are not eitogamous. But of that 
argument we have disposed (see Chapter IV.), and it need no 
longer trouble us. 

Again, it is not possible to agree with Mr. Hill-Tout when 
he writes, " It is the blood-lie that bars marriage within the 
totem group, not the common totem." The totem does not by 
its law prevent marriages of blood kin. A man, as far as totem 
law goes, may marry his daughter by blood, a brother may marry 
his sister on the father's side (with female descent), and a man 
may not marry a woman frOm A thousand miles away tf she is of 
his totem, though she is not of his blood. It is not the real 
blood-tie itself, but the blood-tie as defined arid satictioned by 
the totem, that is not to be violated by marriage within it. 

To return to the theory that totems are tutelary spirits in 
animal or other natural forms. A auin may have a spirit guar- 
dian in animal form, that is Mis "toiem/' on the theory, He 
may transmit it to his descendants, and then it is Iheir " loiem " ; 
or his sisters may adopt it, and hand it down in the female line, 
and then it is the totem of his nephews and nieces for ever; 
or the man may not transmit it at all. Usually, it is mani- 
fest, he did not transmit it; for there must have been countless 
species of animal protectors of individuals, but tribes in America 
have very few totems. If a man does transmit his animal 
protector, his descendants, lineal or collateral, may become 

' A perfectly Aetirious Uood-Iit. wbeti a m*n Ctow it hcrm ia Victoria, and 
a wamfin Cmw an the Gulf of Cupenurin. — A. L. 
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to be due to the influence of the northern totemism," sucb as 
that of theThlinket.' Thus che Thlinlcet, totemic on Australian 
primitive lines, do «o/ regard their hereditary e^ogamaus totems 
as "tutelary spirits." ^ No more do the Australians, nor the 
iDiUi)r American cotemists who claim descent from the animil 
which is their totem.' 

The tutelary spirit and the true tolem, in oiy opinion, are 
utterly difTerent things. The American theory that all things 
(their name is legion) called " totems " by the American School 
arc, in origin and essence, tutelary spirits, is thus countered by 
the fact that the Australian tribes do not regard their hereditary 
totems as such; nor do anny American tribea, even when they 
are familiar with the idea of the tutelary spirits of individuaJs. 
The Euahlayi, in Australia for instance, call tutelary spirits 
yunbtai ; hereditary totems they call by a separate name. 

The theory that the hereditary totem of the exogamous kin 
is the " spirit helper " or " tutelary genius," acquired hf and 
Iransoiitted by an actual ancestor, cannot be proved, for many 
reasons. We know plenty of tribes in which the individual has 
a " spirit helper," we Itnow none in which he bequeaths it as tkt 
iottm of an ixogarnous kin. 

Again we find, (i) in Australia, tribes with hereditary totems, 
but with no "personal totems," as far as our knowledge foes. 
Whence, then, came Australian hereditary totems? Next, (i)we 
find tribes with both hereditary and "personal totems," but tbe 
" personal totems ' are never hereditable. The " spirit helpers," 
where they do occur in Australia, are either the familiars of 
wizards (like the witch's cat or bare), or are given by wizards to 
others,' Next, (3) we find, in Africa and elsewhere, tribes with 
"personal totems," but with no hereditary totems. Why not? 
For these reasons, the theory that hereditary Icin-totems are per- 
sonal tutelary spirits become hereditary, seems a highly im- 
probable conjecture. If it were right, genuine lotemism, with 
exogamy, might arise in any savage society where "personal 
totems" Sourish. But we never find totembm, with exogamy, 
just coming, into existence. 



» Rtfieri */ Nai. Mut., U.S., 1895, p. 336. 

* Mf. Hill-T-oui differs from mv undeitiandi: 



jing of Dr. Bou'i remarka. 



* Fraier, Tetentiim. pp. j-5, DoieniJi, pp. 23i-aj4. 

* MS. of Mrs, Laneloh Ptiker. 

* /. /f . /., wol. iTi. pp. 44, 50, 350. Howiit, AWfw TriUi efSeulh-Eatt 
AMtrnlia, pp, 144, 3S7. 3SS. MS. al Mra. LangEoh Fukcr. 
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To sum up the discussion as far is it has gone, Mr- HLU- 
Toul had maintained ( i ) that the concept of a ghostly helper is 
the basis of all his virielLes of so-called "totems." I hait 
replied that the idea of a tutelary spirit makes no part of the 
Australian, or usually of the American "concepts" about the 
hereditary totems^ This is matter of certainty. 

Mr. Hill-Tout next argues that hereditary totems are only 
" personal totems " become hereditary, which noay happen, he 
says, in almost any stage of savage society. I have rephed, 
"' rot pins tihe lotemic law of exogamy," and he has answered { 3) 
that the law is casual, and may or may not accompany a system 
of toteoiic kindred, inSlAticing the Arunta, as a negative example. 
In answer, I have shown that the Arunta case is not to the 
point, that it is an isolated " sport." 

I have also remarked frequently, in previous worts, that 
urider the primitive (nethod of reckoning descent in the female 
line, an individual male cannot bequeath his personal protective 
animal as a kin-name to bis descendants, so that the hereditary 
totem of the kin cannot have originated in that way. Mr. Hill- 
Tout answers that it can, and does,, originate in that way — a 
male founder of a family can, and does, found it by bequeathing 
his personal protective animal to the descendants of his sisters, 
GO that it henceforth passes in the female line. I quote his reply 
to my contention that this is not found, to occur.^ 

" The main objection brought against this view of the matter 
by Mr. Andrew Lang and others is that the personal totem is 
not transmissible or hereditable. But is not this objection con- 
trary to the facts of the case? We have abundant evidence to 
show that the personal totem rs transmissible and hereditable, 
Even among tribes like the Thompson, where il was the custom 
for every one of both sexes to acquire a guardian spirit at the 
period of puberty, we find the totem is in some instances here- 
Citable. Teit says, itl his detaOed account of the guardian spirits 
of the Thompson Indians, that ' the totems of the shamans ■ 
are sometimes inherited directly from the parents ' ; arid among 
those tribes where individual totemism is not so prevalent, as, for 
instance, among the coast tribes of British Columbia, the personal 
totem of a chief or other prominent individual, more particularly 
if that totem has been acquired by means other than the usual 
dream or vision, such as a personal encounter with the object in 

' Tram, k^. Sx, Catuitia. lit., xi. p. 71. 

* Thuearcnat Lutems, but " rainilukta,"like the witch's cat or hace. — A. t- 
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the forest or in the mountains, is commonly inherited and owned 
b; his or her posterity. It is but a few weeks ago that I inade 
a special inquiry into this subject among some of the Halkomeiem 
tribes of Che Lower Fraser. 'Dr. George,' a noted shaman^ 
of the Tcil'Qe'Ek, related to me the manner in which his 
grandfather had acquired their family iottm^ the Bear ; and 
made it peifectly clear that the Bear had been ever since the 
totem of all his grandfather's descendants. The impoitant 
totem of the Sqciigf* which has members in a dozen different 
tribes of the coast and Lower Fraser Salish, is another case in 
point. It matters little to us A[7wthe£rst possessor of the totem 
acquired it. We may utterly disregard the aCCOUnt of its origin 
as given by the Indians themselves, the main fact for us Js, that 
between a certain object or being and a body of people, certain 
mysterious relations have been established, identical with those 
existing between the individual and his |>ersonal totem ; and 
that (hist ptapU tract their descent from and art the lineal desctn- 
dants of !ht man or woman who first acquired tht tottm. Here is 
evidence direct and ample of the hereditability of the individual 
totem, and American data abound in it." 

All these things occur under the system of male Itinship. 
Even if the '* personal totem " of a chief or shaman is adopted 
by his offspringj it does not affect my argument, nor are the 
bearers of the badge thus inherited said to constitute an exo- 
gamous kin.'' If they do not, the affair is not, in my sense, 
■"totemic" at all. We should be dealing not with totemism 
but with heraldry, as when a man of the name of Lion obtains 
a lion as his cresl, and transmits it lo his family. Meanwhile 1 
do not see "evidence direct and ample," Or a shred of evidence, 

' Tbc shaman's sons beep on tht ^amon business, with the palerral 
funilisr. It is not, id my sense, a totein. — A. L. 

* My italics, 

* Brit. All., 1902. Refwt &J EiliHfil, Surtiey ef Caita^ pp. ;i -;», 57. 
A (airy lale about the arigin of a Bociety of healing and rnagical influence. — 
A. L. 

* Mr. Hi]!-Tout says elsewhere; "Shamans only inherited their suHa" 
(be speaks of ihcsc personal loleint nr zjilia) " frooi tbcii fathcn ; other men 
hid to act^uite their own. Hiil this applied only lo itie dream «r vision totem 
or protective ipint." If a man ' ' met his ghi^siljr (;uaidiBn in fonn of a beat," 

wheii hunlitig;, he would lake il as liis " <:iM. " und tlBlisinil it. ThU tiBp- 

jiencd in the case of *' Dr Ge'Di^e," who inherited hii cr«t and guardian, 
itie Bear, from his gceai-grandfathe-r. who met a beat not in a dream but 
when hunting. {J. A. I., vol. xxxif, pp. 316, 337.) Such inheritance, in an 
advanced American, iribe of to-day, does not seetn to me to (xinohotaie <hc 
be1ic:f that toietns among ihe many primitive tiibes of Australia arr the result 
oi intteritlng a p^^^oiul cml or gDntdiaj) s^it of a mole ancntor. 
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Ihat a man's familiar animal is borrawtd by Mis sisters, and handtd 
en to tkrir chUdrtH, 

Neat, as lo thai point, Mr. Hill-Tout writes :' — 
" To return to Mr, Lang's primary objection, that the evolu- 
tion of the group totem cannot proceed from the personal, 
individual totem because in the mare primitive forms of society 
where totemisni originated " male ancestors do not found houses 
or clan names," descent being on the female side. As Mt. Lang 
has laid so much stress upon this argument, and is able apart 
from it to appreciate the force of the evidence for the American 
point of view, if It can be clearly shown that his objection has 
no basis in fact, that his conception of the laws of inheritance 
under matriarchy is faulty, consistency must needs make him a 
convert to the American view. The singular error into which 
Mr. Lang has fallen is in overlooking the fact that male property 
and rights are as hereditable under mother-right as under father- 
tight, the only differecice being that in the latter case the ttaiu- 
mission is dindly from the father lo his offspring, and in the 
former indirectly from the miternal uncle to his sister's children. 
What is there lo prevent a man of ability under matriarchy from 
* founding a family,' that is, acquiring an individual totem which 
by his personal success and prosperity is looked upon as a 
powerful hiiper, and therefore worthy of regard and reverence ? 
Under mothei-righl the htad of the clan is invariably a man, the 
elder male relative on the maternal side ; and the clan name is 
not so much the profierty of the woman as of her elder brother 
or her conventional ' father,' that is, her maternal uncle. The 
•fathers' of the group, that is, the maternal uncles, are just 
as much the heads and 'founders of houses' and clans in the 
matriarchal state as under the more advanced state of patriarchal 
rule. And that they do found family and group lotems the 
evidence from our northern coast tribes makes clear beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

" The oft -quoted case of the Bear totem among the Tsimsbian^ 
is a case in point, and this is but one of scores that could be 
cited. The origin of this totem Came about in the following 
manner : ' A man was out hunting and met a black bear who 
took him to his home and taught him ma^y useful things. After 
a lengthy stay with the bear the man returned home. All the 
people became afraid of him, he looked and acted so like a bear. 
Some one took hitn in hand and rubbed him with magic herbs 
* Tyaiuaaiotu, is. p. 76. 
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and he became a man again. Thereafter whenever he went 
hunting his friend the bear helped him. He 6uili a Aoust and 
painltd the bear on the front aj it^ and his sister madt a dancing 
blanket, the design of which represented a bear. Thereafttr tht 
dasctndants of his sister used the bear for their crest, and ictrt 
known as the Bear clan.'^ 

" Who was the ' founder of the family ' here, and the source 
of the ckn totem? Clea.rly and indubitably the man; and so 
it invariably was, as the study of the ntyllis accounting for the clan 
tolerns plainly shows.^ It matters not, I may point out, that 
these myths may have been created since the formation of the 
cUn3 to account for their origin, the point For Us is thAt the man 
was regarded by the natives as the ' founder ' of the family and 
clan. The founders of families and totem-crests are as invariably 
men under matriarchy as under patriarchy, the essential difference 
only between the two states in this regard being thai under one 
the descent is through the ' conventional father,' under the other 
through the 'real OT ostensible father,' Such being the case, 
Mr. Lang's chief argument falls to the ground, and the position 
taken by American students as to the origin of group-totems is 
as sound as before," 

Now where, outside the region of myth, is there proof that 
Mr. Hill-Tout's processes ever do occur? 

Mr. Hill-Tout argues that the founder of the totem kin is 
" invariably the man, as the study of the myths accounting for 
the clan totems plainly shows." But myths have no his- 
torical authority, and many of these myths show the very 
opposite : in them a beast or other creature begets the " clan." ' 
To be sure, Mr. Hill-Tout &ays nothing about these myths, 
or about scores of familiar American tnyths* to the very same 
effect. 

Again, as mythical evidence is worthless, Mr. Hill- Tout 
argues that " the man was regarded by th« natives themselves 
as the 'founder' of the family or clan," Vcs, in some myths, 
but not in those which Mr. Hill-Tout overlooks. 

That the natives in some myths regard the man as founder 

' J^ijt/i R*f>orl en tht Phfiitai Ckaratterittitt. &^., ef ih* N.W. Trikit 
afCanuxda, B.A.A.S.,p 24. London, 1889. 

' The mylhs, in faxi, vary ; ttir oiychaf dcsceol from thetolcniBisa cxxnrt 
evcD in \hex iribes. (Hartlnnd, Feik Lore, xi. I. pp. to-6i. Bcai, Nat, 
Mm. Report. 1895, pp. 331, 336, 37i-)— A. L. 

* Cf, Mr> Hardand in Feik L^e, ut auprk 

* Fraeer, ToUmism, pp. ]— 5, 
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of a totem kin under female descent proves Dothing at all. Does 
the Tsimshian Bear myth prove that the natives themselves turn 
iiito Bears, and become men again? Does it even piove that 
sueh an occurrencCj lo-day, would now stem normal to them ? 
Nothing is proved, except that in mytii-mabing the natives think 
that this metamorphosis may have occurred in the piat. In the 
same way — -when myth-matinf— ihey think that a man might 
convey his badge to his sislers, to be hereditary in the female line. 
To prove his case, Mr. Hill-Toui must show that men actually 
do thus convey their personal protective animals and badges 
into the female line. To that evidence I shall bow. 

If I reasoned like our author, 1 might argue, " The South 
African tribes say that their totems {siboko) arose tn nicknames 
given to (hem on account of known historical incidents, there- 
fore my conjecture that totems thus arose, in group names given 
from withoul, is corroborated by the natives themselves, who 
testify thus to the actuality of that mode of getting tribal names 
and siboko." ' 

But I, at least, cannot argue thus ! The process (uy process) 
does not and cannot occur in South African conditions, nbere 
tribes of an advanced culture have sacred protective animals. 
The natives have merely hit on my own conjecture, as to the 
remote germ of totemic names, and applied it where the process 
never occurs. The Tsimshians, in the same way, are familiar 
with the adoption of protective animals by male individuals. 
They are also familiar with the descent of the kin-totem through 
females. Like the famous writer on Chinese Metaphysics, the 
Tsimshians " combine their information." A man, they say, 
became a bear, and became a man again. He look the Bear for 
his badge i and to account for the tiansmissioTi of the badge 
through women, the Tsimshians add that his sister also took and 
transmitted the Bear cognisance, as a hereditary totem. They 
think this could be done, exactly as the Bakwena think that 
their tribal protective animal, the Crocodile, the Baboon, or an- 
other, could arise in a nickname, given rMcntly. It could not do 
so, the process is no longer possible, the explanation in this case 
is false, and does not help my theory of the origin of totemism. 
En the same way the Bear myth does not help Mr. Hill-Tout's 
theory, unless he can prove that slaters do actually uke and 
transmit to their descendants, as exogamous totems, the s»!ta ox 
individual protective animal of their brothers. Of this process 

' Far the full accotut afSiboka see Cbsptet II., Jifira. 
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I do not observe that Mr. Hill-Tout gives a single Terifiable 
eixftmple. 

As to this argument, Mr. Hill-Tout writes lo me, "I cannot 
accept your criticism on the poor evidence of the Tsimshiati 
accounts of the origin of their totem kins. Vou could not take 
such a view, I think, if you hacJ personal, first-hand knowledge 
of the Indian mind. Your objections apply lo 'classic myths,' 
but not to the accounts of tribes who are still in the totemic 
stage." 

I fail to understand the distinction. It iis now universally 
recognised that most myths, "classic" or savage (the classic 
being survivals of savage myths), are mere fanciful hypotheses 
framed to account for unexplained facts. Moreover, I airi dis- 
cussing and comparing the myths of various savage races, I am 
not speaking of "classic myths." Savages have anticipated us 
in every one of our hypotheses as lo the origin of toiemism, but, 
of course, ihey state their hypotheses in the shape of myths, of 
stories told lo account for the facts. Some Australian myths 
favour Mr. Howitt's hypothesis, others favour thai of Mr. Spencer, 
one flatlets that of Dr. Haddon, one African myth is the fore- 
runner of my theory, and a myth of the Tsimshians anticipates 
the idea of Mr. Hill-Tout, But all these myths arc equally 
valueless a% historical evidence. 

As to heritage under female kin, which I am said not lo 
understand, no man reckoning by female kin has hitheHO been 
said to inherit his totem /njwi his maternal uncie! A man in- 
herits his totem from his mother only, and inherits it if he has 
no maternal uncles, and never had. If a man has a manitu, a 
nagual, a yunbeni, a. nyarong, or " personal totem," his sister 
does not take it from him and hand it to her children, or, if this 
ever occurs, I say once more, we need proof of it. A man may 
inherit " property and rights " from his maternal uncles under 
female kin. But I speak of the totem name, which a man un- 
deniably does not inherit from his maternal uncle, while there is 
no proof oifered that a woman ever takes such a name from her 
brother, and hands it on to her children. So I repeat that, 
under the system of reckoning in the female line, " male ances- 
tors do not found houses or clan names," or are not proved to 
do so. 



It is apparent, probably, that a theory of lotemism derived in 
great part from the myths and customs of a few advanced tribes, 
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dwelling in village comm unities, and sometimes in possession of 
the modern family, with male kin, is based on facts which ate 
not germane to the matter. The origin of totemism must be 
sought in tribes of much more baclcwaTd culture, and of the 
confessedly "more primitive" type of organisation with female 
descent. To disprove Mr. Hill-Tout's theory is of course im- 
possible. There may have been a time when " personal totems " 
were as common among the Australians as they are now rare. 
There may have been a time when an Australian man's sisters 
adopted, and transmitted, his "personal totem," though that is 
no Longer done to our knowledge. It may have chan<^ that 
stoclcs, being provided, on Mr. Hill-Tout's plan, with tutelary 
spirits of animal names descending in the female line, made 
marriage treaties, and so became eitogamous. Then we should 
have explained totemism, perhaps, but a considerable number 
of missing facts must be discovered and reported before this 
explanation can be accepted. 

Mr. Hill-Tout's scheme, I presume, would work out thus : 
there are sets of human beings, A, B, C, D, E, F. In all of these 
every man acquires an animal, plant, or other friendly object. 
Their sisters adopt it as a name, and hard it on to their children. 
The stocks are now named after the familiar animals, as Grouse, 
Trout, Deer, Turtle, Buffalo, Salmon, and hundreds more. 
They have hitherto, I presume, married as they please, anyhow. 
But stocks Grouse and Deer think, " We shall be stronger if we 
give our l^fOmen to each other, and tievet let a Grouse many & 
Grouse, or a Deer a Deer." They make this pact, the other 
stocks, Salmon, Turtle, Buffalo, &c., come into it, ranging 
themselves under Deer or Grouse, and now Deer and Grouse 
are phratrics in a trilw with the other animals as heads of totem 
kins in the phratries. The animals themselves go on being 
tutelary spirits, and are highly respected. 

This scheme (whether Mr. Hill-Tout would arrange it just 
thus or not) works perfectly well. It explains the origin of 
exogamy— not by an inexplicable moral reform, and bisection of 
the horde, but as the result of a political alliance. Il explains 
the origin of totemism by a theory of animal-shaped tutelary 
spirits taken on by sisters from brothers, and bequeathed by the 
sisters when they become mothers to their children. It explains 
the origin of phratries, and of totem kins in the phratries. It 
works out all along the line — if only one knew that very low 
savages deliberately made political alliances; and if all low savages 
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had animal-shaped tutelary spirits; and if these were knovn to 
be adopted from brothers by sisters, and by sisters btquealhed, 
for an eternal possession, to their children; and if these transac- 
tions, once achieved, were never repeated in each line of female 
descent — no sister in the next generation taking on her blether's 
personal tutelary animal, and bequeathing it to Arr children for 
ever. Finally, if savages in general did regard Ihcii hereditary 
totems as tutelary spirits, the sketch which I make on Mr. Hill' 
Tout's lines would leave nothing to be desired. But we do not 
know any of these desirable facts. 

If I ha.ve stated Mr. Hill-Tout's ideas correctly, he agrees 
with me in regarding the tribe as formed by aggr^alion of many 
more primitive group$. He does not ttgard the phratries and 
totem kin^ as the result of the segmentation of a primordial 
indiscriminate mass or horde, split up at the injunction of aa 
inspired medicine man, or by a tribal decree. Against our 
opmioD, Mr. Howitt argues that only one writer who " h&s or 
had a personal acquaintance with the Australian blacks " accepts 
it, the Rev. John Matthew. It is accepted, however, as far as 
" sub- phratries" go (as an alternative hypothesis), by Mr. Howitt*s 
fiiend, Dr. Fison.i But I have given my reasons for not accept- 
ing Mr, Howitt's doctrine, and I await some reason for his re- 
jection of mine. Even authors who have "a personal acquaint- 
ance with the Australian blacks" should, I venture to think, 
give their reasons for rejecting one and persisting in another 
theory of " the probabihties of the case." ' I have shown why 
I think it improbable that a postulated prehistoric tribe split 
itself up, for no alleged reason, at the suggestion of a medicine 
man. \ow I am anxious to know why my postulated groups 
should not make marriage alliance for the reason of securing 
peace — a. very suiBdent motive for betrothals. 

' JC^mHarei and ft'urn'^ pp. 71, 7». 

• N^lriH T'-iia ff Sautk-MatI Au4tr9iia, pp. 143^ tM. 
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